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Foreword 



/ - -. :\ 

,This volume Contains revised versions of the fifteen £tate of the 
art papers and sever^onrnieritaries- giv^n at the inaugural 'conference of 
the New-Zealand Assocfiation. for Research .in Education (NZARE) . Each 
^st^te of the art paper surveys a single field; together, with the 
commentaries, they give* i/eaders a unique insight into much of the con- 
temporary New Zealand research relating to education. 

The principal authors ha^p approached ^heir task in varying ways 
but they all list , the scholars active in-tbeir fields and mention the 
agencies ana* institutions which support ox sponsor their .w^rk. Above 
all, they record, analyse and comment. on the dims, jnethods* and signifi- 
cance of thfe |tudies reviewed" As a result, the Reader cannot Ijfelp 
but become sensitive to the issues and approaches that are centr.al to 
and characteristic of each of the areas. The volume does not cover 
all New Zealand research, but.it makes a, good start. -, 

We confidently exjfect the publication of these papers to become a 
landmark in' the development of research in educatipa in New Zealand anc 
we are glad to have'ZteZta associated with us in this endeavour. \ Here 
then is the state, of f t\\e art at the beginning of the 1980s. 
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Geraldine McDonald 
President 1 ' 
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NZARE is grateful to th^ authors' for their work, to NZCER 
for its assistance, tO.Misk Carlene Grigg, who typed the^ 
•manuscript, to Del td for its decision to join with us in 
making this valuable set of paper's widely available, and 
to Ross St. George (Defta) for overseeing publication. 
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> Research on Early Childhood Education 
in New Zealand 

Anne Meade' . v 
Early Childhood Unit 

New Zealand Council for Educational Research 



My tastf in preparing this paper was made easier by my decision in 1978 
-to compile a bibliography of New' Zealand early- childhood research bet- 
ween 19*65* and 1978 in order that I miglit carry out the consultancy as- 
pect of my work for NZCER effectively. With the groundwork done • 
by Geraldine McDonald's bibliography (1975) and a supplementary list 
, compiled by the then set editor, Keith Pickens (1978), I searched - 

libraries ahd circularised universities and teachers colleges for addi- 
, tions. The. result was a AA1 item Bibliography (with annotations) pub- 
lished this year (Meade, 1979). There has been a large increment in . r 
material during 1979 with* A3 pap§rs coming from on£ source alone - the 
^Secon4 Early Childhood Care and Development Convention. 

When I was gathering material together in preparation for writing 
t{iis paper, I (did some > content analysis of the New Zealand Early Childhood 
Care and Education Bibliography but I decided to go beyond straight facte 
and figures and do a little investigation to provide descriptions of issues 
and the people in early childhood research as well. 

\ 

' \ 

Facts and Figures *' / 

m The items in the Bibliography are grouped under 15 'headings. Th^ subject 
headings are those used by the American^ Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) , and each item is listed only once. Table 1 provides an 
^'analysis of the AA1 items. It shows how many items are in each, .section 
as well as the number and proportion of items within each section which 
have been published or which are theses. % The remaining items in each 
section are generally conference papers or unpublished research reports/ 
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' ' Table 1: 'Analysis of New Zealand Btbliography of 

<* 

* ' Early Childhood Care- and Education Items - 





• 




* 






oec cions 


J. L.C1II X VJ LtlX 


Published . 

'%" 


Cnmn 1 p ftpH 

v-» \y illy* v w 


Theses 

•% ■ 


Chili-Be ve 1 o p me n t 


78 ' 


■ • 36 


(46) 


23 


(-29) 


6hild Language* 


' 28 


. If. 


(4.3)' 




(32) 


Pari v r , h"MHhnnrl 

'Education 


85 


43* 


(51) 


15 

» 


(18) 


Ethnic Studies 


- '27 


19 


(70) 


5 


(19)' 


F aUlliy LXLc 


25 


20 


(80) 


r 
K 




Handicapped 
Children s 


52 


< 33'' 


(63) 


6 


(12) 


Infant 

Rp VI 0 1 1 T 


* 16 
4 


K 

5 


(31) 
(+ 2 


A 

videos) 


(25) 


Media 

Doc ri 

JXcbcaiC 11 ; 


10 


' 5 


(SO) 


I * 


(10) 


Parent 
Education 


1 -J 


8 


(62) 


2 

* *- 


(15 ) 


Parent 

Participation 


•'5 


3' 


(60) 






Parents 


15 




(53) 


i 


(7) 
>' 

* (24) 


Pre-^School 
Teachers 


' , 17 


11 


(65) 


4 


Programmes 


30, 


18 


(60) 




, (13) 


Research 


30 . 


. 16 


(53) 






Training 


10 


. ^ 5 


(50) 


2 


(20) 


Total ' ^ 


s . 441 


• 242 


(55) 


76 


S 

. (17) 



Early childhood education (a 'catch-^ll 1 category mostly concerned with 
descriptions and analyses of early " childhoo'd institutions) andtchild develop- 
ment are 'the areas which are, by far, the most 't recently stOTied or written 
at\out. . 

It can be seen that child development (23) and early childhood education 

m *" ^ 

(15) are also the most popular areas of study "for theses. However, the area 
of studly which attracted the greatest proportion of ^thesis students was child 



language - 12 per cent of these -items were thesis- studies . family life, 
and parent .participation are -the areas whi^ch seem not to attract thesis ^ 
students. In addition to the 76 completed theses, 5 lecturers reported 
theses in progress. . Of these &t theses : 8-were for a PhD; $0 were In 
education; 24 were for a diploma (Dip. Ed. or Dip. Ed. Psych.); 7 were 
in psychology; ^ 1 was in English; and 1 in 'social science. 

, Fifty-five per cent of the items had been published. Material . 
about family life, or about Maori, and Pacific Islanders and early .child- 
hood education (termed ethnic ^studies) , had the best regord for being 
published, whereas infant txeh*viour studies had the smallest proportion 
of studies published. ^However, infant behaviour researchers have used* 
another form of dissemination, namely , videotape , on twp occasions. 

A comparison of these statistics with some pertaining to Geraldine 
McDonald' s,, 19 7 5 bibliography reveals^ that in the mid-1970s early child- 
h^>od education papers were the most prevalent -with 14 items fitting ir\to 
this category. However, there was a far higher percentage of papers 
being written about Maori and Pacific Islanders' involvement in early 
childhood education - there were 10 such papers oc books in the earlier 
bibliography (17 per cent) which equalled the items about child develop- 
ment. The proportion dropped to 6 per cent in the 1979 Bibliography 
with ,L4 authors- contributing 27* items. Co£3ideting the amount of dis- 
cussion on mul tircultural issues amongst educationists, there is a 

- paucity of ethnic .studies in the 1970s - it would seem that most of the' 
discussants are only paying lip-service to understanding the issues. 
None of the 1975 item^ could be categorised as parent participation nor 
as papers about research * 

The nufober of theses studies .has grown dramatically. The previous 
bibliography Hsted 27; my " 1979- Bibliography includes 81." Sixty-six 
per cent of the theses in the 1975 Bibliography were supervised by 
university 'departments ot education, and this proportion rose to 77 pen 
cent in the 1979 Bibliography. . I may have been more conscientious 

. about seeking out theses but I belifeve there, has also been a rapid - 

♦growth in thesis studies. « 

In the ^ T975 Bibliography, 24 (40 per cent) of the items had been' 
published.* Fifty^five per cent of the items In the 1979* Bibliography 

• had been published. ~. More importantly, however, more of them are to 
be found in widely&vaiLa'ble books and journals, and researchers are 
learning to usfe other media,, such as video,, to disseminate findings. 
This was boasted by two sets of conference* papers - those from the 



Fi^ Early J^Ztldhood Care and Development (jonvention '(Early Childhood in N$f \ 
Zealand, O'Rourke and Cloy^h, 1978) and the Invitational Conference on Eafcly \ 
Childhood Research in New Zealand (Young Children* and Early Childhood -Services: 
Some' New Zealand Research; <McBonald and Dinniss, 19 78) - being published in • * if 
1978- The 1979 Second Early Childhood Care and Development Convention Papers 
(E&rly Childhood, in New Zealand: Their Needs Ota* Concern, Neale and Renwick, fc - • 
f 9 79 ) weVe rapidly available - they weVe printed and out by the last flay of the^ 
convention. Earlier .-published material was often invisibl^ to* researchers be- 
cause it was only found in journals issued by- the early childhood organisations. 

4 1 • ' «... ' ' • 

Issues: New Zealand ■ ~ 

I was curious to know tfheth£r' -tj^e topics being researched arose out of the prag- 
matic concerns felt >y ^ew Zealand early childhood workers and administrators, 
so I had a" quick look through the records of the early 1970s of the^ three m^in 
movements \ playcentre, kindergarten and child care centres. " I intend now to _ 
give an overview of the issues affecting. the Playcentre\Fed£ration, the Frefe 
Kindergarten Union, the Kindergarten Teachers Association and the Association/ 
Of Child Care Centres; then comment on any relationships^ (or lack thereof) 
between the issues .and research in early childhood. „ 

Tt^£ New Zealand Playcentre" Federation was concerned^ about many issues, 
'its only case to Government was for funds for. trainir\g officers 1 expenses. 
Other of t-meationed concerns were: the public's view.^f pre-s'thool education 
generally and playcentre education particularly; the effects of the changing 
role of women on voluntary organisations; 'maintaining parent involvement and * x ■ 
education; the allocation and effects of government funds; and matching 
provision of service with needs. . \ 

* In the New Zealand Free Kindergarten Union records of the early' 1970s t I 
found repeated reference to expansion in the number -of kindergarten places , * 
•provision X>f training,, and the need for* supervising head teachers^ - They 
seljlpm questioned the effects of^what they did or wanted for the future . ^\ gheir 
concerns were at a^very practical leve^/ although they began asking iti recent 
y.ears for evaluation of extra groups" attached to' kindergartens. 

Salaries and training tended to dominate the Mew Zealand Free Kindergarten 
Teachers Association meetings -1q the early 19,70s.- The NZFKTA fc has been concerned K 
• about 4 the effects* of extra groups of children attending some kindergartens - 
groups of handicapped children and second groups of children attending on two - 
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afte rnoons . They have been pursuing related issues in the late 
1970s - group size, and adutt : child ratios. • ■ m 9 

Some of the New Zealand Associatipn for Chili Care Centres 1 issues 
were common to all early childhood organisations and some^were unique. 
They, were concerned atxeyt the public's view of child career .their shaky 
financial position' and t^ie effects, of Government funding, and training; 
.as were the other organisations in varying ways. Their own unique 
issues were out-of-date Regulations and the inequitable provision of 
child care with very inadequate facilities for after-sqhool and holiday 



care . 



Did any researchers address themselves to these issues? The ans- 
wer appears to be 'only sometimes', although papers have been written 
on -t-hem without relying on research findings. Generally .speaking, 
they are not issues that can be turned into research topics; for 
example, the poetical question of 'Ho^ Gan we get'more money? 1 is not 
researchable,. J^nd resfcarchable issues seldom became research projects; 
for example/ tio my knowledge my PhD reseatch is the only systematic 
study of the effects "of funding decisions on pre-school organisational * 
functioning. • 

The same study investigated parent views of early childhood ser- 
vices. There have been many other studies which incorporate different 
people's viewpoints of various service as a component;* 'Another commonly 

' tackled li^|^s 'research into the matching of provision of service to 
need. * Davidi Barney undertook the largest project; a nationwide study 
reported in Who G&ts to' Pre -school? (Barney, 1975). .In addition, Maris 
O'EbPyt^ke, Penny Jamieson and my^llf have each investigated and written 

_aboiit meeting the needs of young families. Howerver, no-one has done an 
avail^biUty study of child care. I suspect it yfj&ld show up inequities- 
in prWfsSon, as was found in other services. With increased diversifi- 
cation*«^rvi>es being sought, people are suggesting that community 
surveys wflll b^ necessary ; } but the only ones dS^lby researched to date ^ 
are those organised by the Department of Social Work at Victoria University, 
and two by the Society for Research on Women. The Town and Country 
Planning /Division of the Ministry of Works af^^^velopment is currently^ 
preparing k kitset of^tiidelines 'for community '^rveys . 



The provision of training has engendered some research. Joan BrocketJ: 
did a pilot study towards evaluating kindergarten training; and a training- ^ 
related research project on 'the aims and tasks of kindergarten teachers was 
completed this' year by June Kean from -the North Shore Teachers College.*, ' 
Es telle von Sturmer has, in 1979, taken up a position involving some research » 
into child care' training, , N *\ 

M Geraldine McDonald has written a good deal 'about the changing role of 
women and the implications r f or' early childhood services, although she has* 
relied'on research results for only a' fraction of the papers. She has also, 
in conjunction with the Playcentre Federation, conducted a project on parent 
helping in playcentres which looks at the involvement and education of parent 

helpers. 4 - j \ 

In the mid-1970s the Kindergarten Union joine'd with the NZFKTA in asking 
for . an evaluation of the ext-ra groups attached to kindergartens - groups of 
handicapped children, and extra groups^of Children attending som£saf ternoons 
an kindergartens with long waiting list^. The Department of Education did 
undertake an 'in-house' evaluation of^the exfra afternoon groups but the find- 
ings never became~public information. The NZFKTA has now also become concerned 
•with group size ancj ratios. Some data pn group size and on ratios will be 
generated by my investigation of* adult-child interactions in six early childhood 
programmes in early 1980. / 

To sum up .it coulcf be said thaf research into the issues conclfning the 
leaders of the three early childhood movements is patchy and often takes place ■ 
several .years after the issue raises its head* Of the researchable issues 
which have not been inves tiga ted , some have been written about as 'thought 
* pieces 1 , but others have riefVer been picked up and studied in any way. 

However, there haa been research on matters of day to day importance to e 
workers and .parents which has struck a chord. The topics have not beent burn- 
ing issues for national administrators. Research such -as the Going to School 
•project:,- the Maori Family Education Association pre-schools study and the 
Parent Helperfe project all done by New Zealand Council' for Educational Research 
' staff have reflected the cojicejrns of the folk at the°'chaik face 1 . Michael 
• Parsons; Peter Hallinan, Liz Straton and David Mitchell's studies on handicapped 
children havens imilarly been very sensitive toissues for families with handi- > 
capped children. Practical concerns have been researched, but, often written up 
too much in tye academic mode to be readily useful for staff and parents. 
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afternoons. They have been pursuing 'related issues in t^ie ,late 
1970s - group size, and adult : child ratios. ' ^ 

'Some of the New Zealand Association for Child Care Centres 1 issues/ 
were common to all early childho'od, organisations and some were unique. 
They were concerned about the public's view of child care, their shaky 
financial posi(iofi and the effects of Government funding, and training;* 
as were the otheV organisations in varying ways. Their own unique 
issues ve^e out-of-date Regulations and the inequitable provision of 
child caVe with very inadequate facilities for after-school and holiday 
care. . . '« • 

Did any researchers address themselves to these issues? The ans- 

•wer appears to be ! x>nly 'sometimes 1 , although papers have been written 

f 

on them without relying on research findings. Generally speaking, 
they , are hot issues that can be turned into r^se§rch topics; for , 
example, the practical! ques^lbn of 'How can' we get more money?' is not 
researchable. And researchable issues seldom became research projects; 
for example, to my knowledge my PhD research is the only systematic, 
study pf the effects of funding decisions on pre-^chool organisational 
functioning/ . ^ 

The same study investigated parent views of early childhood ser- 
vices. -There have been many other studies which incorporate different 
people's viewpoints of various servite as a component. Another commonlyy 
tackled issue *is research into^ the matching of provision of ^service to 
need. David B.arney under took the largest project; a nationwide study S ' 
reported in Who Gets 1 to Preschool? (Barney, 1975). In addition, Maris 
O'Rourke, Penny Jamieson and myself have each investigated and 'written 
about meeting the needs of young families. However, no-one has done an 
availability study of child care. I suspect it would show up inequities 
in provision, as was found in other services. With increased diversifi- 
cation of /services being sought;' people are suggesting that community 
surveys will be necessary; but the only ones done by researchers to date 
are those organised by the Department of Social Work at Vic toria. University , 
and^two by the Society for Research on Women. t The Town and Country 
Planning Division of the Ministry of Works and Development is currently 7 
preparing a kitset % of guidelines for community surveys. . 
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The provision of training has engendered some research. Joan Brock^tt" 
did a pilot stud^f towards evaluating kindergarten training; and a training- 
relatlSci research project on the aims and tasks of kindergarten teachers was 
completed thia yer^r by June Kean from the North Shore Teachers College. 4 
Es^elle von Sturmer has, in 1979, taken up a position -involving some research 
into child care training. 

Geraldine McDonald has written a good deal about .the changing -role of 
women and the implications for early childhood services, although she has 
relied on research results for only a fraction, of the papers . She .has also, 
in conjunction with the Playcentre Federation, conducted a project on parent 
helping-in playcentres \/hich looks at the involvement and education of parent 

* • • 

helpers. • 

In the mid-1970s the Kindergarten Union joined with the NZFKTA in asking 
for an evaluation of the extra groups attached .to kindergartens - groups of 
handicapped children, and extra groups of children attending some afternoons 
in kindergartens with long waiting lists. The Department of Education did 
undertake an 1 in-house 1 evaluatio^of the extra afternoon groups but the find- j 
ings never became public information. The NZFKTA has now also become concerned 1 
with group size and ratios. Some data on group size and on ratios will be f 
'generated by my investigation of adult-child interactions in six early childhood 
5 programmes in early 1950 . 

To sum up, it- could be said that research into the*;Lssues concerning' the 
leaders of. the three nearly childhood movements is patchy and often takes place 
several years after the issue raises its head.\ Of the researchatilje \ssues 
which have not been investigated, some have b^en written about-ars 'thought 
pieced-, but others have never been pi,cked upward studied in any way. f 

However, there has been research on matters of d^y to. day importance to 
workers and parents which has -struck a chor^d*. The topics have Tiot been burn- 
ine issues for national administrators. Research sueft as the, Going to School 
project, the Maor±~Family Education Association pre-schools study and the 
Parent Helpers project all done by New Zealand Council for Educational .Research 
"staff have reflected the concerns of the folk at the 1 ch%lk face f ^ Michael 
Parsons, Peter Hallinan, Liz Str^ton and David Mitchell's studies on handicapped 
children have similarly been very sensitive to issues far families with handi- 
capped children. Practical concerns have been 'researched, but often written up 
too much in the academic mode to be readily useful for staff .and parents. 
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Issuyes: Overseas 1 ' ' V 

What are- the issues of current concern to early childhood researchers 

A, 

overseas? < Are we concerned with' similar matter^ in New Zealand? 
Administrators and politicians in the United States and in Britain c 
have been most "concerned with provision of early childhood services 
for disadvantaged children. Because enormous amounts of money were 
poured into providing pre-school programmes in the 1960s, there was 
also money available for • expensive evaluations qf the effects of pre- 
scho'ol education? for example, for Headstart evaluations. In New 
Zealand we have few studies concerned with effects. The- exceptions * 
are Anne Smith's ^studies on the effects of daycare on children's • 
dependency behaviour and Jane Ritchie's study of the effects' of the 
Bereiter and Engelmaon programme on children attendihg the Te Kohanga 
experimental pre-school. On the whole,, decision-makers, staff and 
parents in New Zealand are amazingly accepting of the reputed benefits 
of pre-school education. There has been no pressure for researchers 
to produce 'proof of the positive effects or to check whether there are 
any detrimental consequences. 

0 When I had preliminary discussions with educators in the three main 
movements about the dfrection I should take in a research project on 
early childhood programmes, none of them could specify effects on the ■ 
children in which they'were strorvgly interested. Tl^ey sre fostering 
processes, not achievement scores. The playcentre people were^more 
interested in my investigating effects on family behaviours. Barry 
Burdon attempted such a sturdy and found no significant shift in attitudes 
resulting from playcentre experience. w 

Why do we not show interest in' the effects of pre-school education 
on children? I -believe there are two reasons. First, early childhood 
education has not been politicized here in the same way as it was in the 
United States with the compensatory programmes. And relatedly second, 
thfrk have been no large sums of money available to carry out expensive 
evaluations. * / ~\ 

y 'Apart froifl our lack of evaluative research, dd we share research 
interests in comfnon with research colleagues overseas? - The Organization 
for European Co-operation afid Development has beeiv poncerned with 
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integration and co-ordinatic/n of services and the transition into school. This, 
'.international organisation /affected the research being done /or the NZ/OECD 
Conference on Early Childhood Care- and Education*' 1978, and a cluster of projects , 
examined co-ordination of/service^ " Margery Renwick had already 'collected "her ^ 
data on the going to school process, so New Zealand was in front of other 
countries with research /into "the transition into school. , . < . 

The National Foundation for Educational Research in Britain in the mid-1970s- 
has been most concerned with disadvantaged children, reading and books, patent 
helping, interaction in the classroom, and Record keeping and assessment of pre- 
school education. In New Zealand, studies have been dgjafe or are* in process on 
all the topics except the questions" of record keeping and assessment. 

American researchers show a wide range of interest in. child development 
issues but' the -sociological studies have been concerned wi'tb^the effects of 
'fractured' families, sex role learning, and parenthood training. Researchers 
in New Zealand have tackled the latter questions and we have two, of them in our 
midst at this' symposium. .Elizabeth Connelly has been interested in sex role 
. learning for, several -vea^s now and Bruce McMillan is writing up a PhD study on 

parenthood, training. ' 

It would seem therefore that we do research on similar topics ' to overseas 

early childhood researchers except in the important area of summative evaluations 

N of pre-school programmes. 1 ( 



» 



People in Early Childhood Research in New Zealand 

I .have beeVname-dropping during the earlier part of this paper, but I would like 
to turn nowjto a more systematic description of the people' who appear most fre- 
quently in the New Zealand Early Childhood Care and -Education Bibliography : ^ 
1965-78. 

It was no surprise to find which occupational group w&s the typical group 
of early childhood researchers:- university lecturers. ( Part. of their job is to 
carry out research and they get the results into print, The American 'publish 
or' be damned' ethos has an influence in New Zealand. The. other main group 
comprise paid research officers. Tab 1 le 2- sets out a list of authors who have 5 
or more ite^ms in- the Bibliography and their occupation. . . , 



Author 



• A. 

\ > 

.Table 2:. Authors Who Appear Frequently in the 

Nffw 'Zealand Early Childhood Cava and Education Bibliography 



Occupation 



«No. of . 
Items 



David Barney 
Barbara Calvert 
Mkrie Clay • > 
Penny Jamie son 
Philip Lawrence 
Don l McAlpine 
Geraldine McDonald 
Bruce McMill^h * 
Anne Meade 
* David Mitchell 
Maris 0 ! Rourke 

Fay Panckhurst 
« 

Michael Parsons 

Margery Renwick. 
Jane Ritchie 



Phi], Silva 



Atfne Smith % • * 

* 

Society for Research 
-on Women in NZ 

Liz Straton * 



David Swain 
Keri Wilton 



Professor of Education, Auckland University ^ 15 

Professor of Education, Otago University 5 

Professor of Education, Auckland University 12 

Research Officer, NZCER > 5 

Profes'sor oNEducation, Canterbury University 12 

Lecturer in Education, Massey University 8 

Assistant Director, NZCER ^ 27 

Lecturer in Education, Otago University 5 

Research Officer, NZCER - 12 

Lecturer in Education, Waikato University 8 

Lecturer in Early Childhood, Auckland 

Teachers College ^ 8 

NZCER, Wellington Teachers College, 
National Foundation- fo,r Educational Research 

v Lecturer, Education -of/the Deaf, Chrdstchurch 
Teachers Cgl^ege r . * 

Research Officer, NZCER 

Lecturer in Psychology,, Waikato University 

Executive Director, DunecUtf ;Mul ti- 
disclplinary Child Development Study, Otago 
University ' , 20 

Lecturer in Education „ Otago University _ *6 

Volunteer researchers f 6 

Developmental Psychologist, Department of 
Education * " 5 

Lecturer in Sociology, Waikato University 12.. 

Lecturer in E4ucation, Canterbury 

University 4 6 



5 

13'$' 

5 
.11 



NB: 



Total number of authors = 21 (10 male and. 10 female) 
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It was not .possible to* ascertain from the items, just how many papers were 
primary research reports. I think it would be 'f air to say that most of the 
authors in' Table 2 have done, only a few pieces of research.^ The only author 
whose- number of Ileitis 'matches the numler of research projects is the Society 
tox Research on Women. The other authors generally have written a series of 
articles based on a' lesser number of actual projects. • .1 am not 'knocking this 
process because I believe in wide dissemination of research results. There ^ 
are'tither researchers who desseminate their findings widely but do not write 
formal, papers so often. ■ They may not record all their talks they give for 
bibliographical purposes and yet they may hay? as much influence in the field 
.as those who write a lot of formal papers. 

The university staff include four professors of education and it is 
generally' they *whp write for an international audience. However, other lecturers 
who have an- interest in handicapped children tend also to have a reputation 
within New, Zealand and beypnd'our shores. 0 |t is interesting to note that not ^ * 
"all the lecturers are from Education Departments - Jane Ritchie is in a 

9 X 

Psychology Department and David ^wai*i in a Sociology Department* 

Geraldlne McDonald is the most prolific writer about early childhood topics 
and I don f t think this is just an artifact of my knowing all she has done whilst 
I may b'e unaware of other people's 'productivity . . She writes and" talks to groups . 
frequently; and on a range of early childhood .topics . , Geraldine McDonald has 
a background of study,'-and lecturing at teachers colleges and. university , and / 
was the first appointee to the Early Childhood Unit at NZCER. It 'could be said- ' 
that she has made the 150s f of her research projects - of the 27 *tems are 'thqught 
pieces', using the' 'research ,'findings ■ as illustrative material, or critiques of ^ 

other people's research. '""»•', • ' 

^hil Silva is also a prolific writer with 20 items 'in the Bibliography, all , 
of .which relate to one longitudinal cohort study. He is' the -Executive Director 
of the Dunedin Multi-disciplinary Child*Development Study. Phil Silva falls 
into an atypical group oif early childhood, researchers - his research has consider- 
able support from medical funds t 

There are a few other authors iivthe table above who do not fit in the norm of 
university lecturer or research officer and. who deserve consideration. They are 
Maris O'Rourke,, Michael' Parsons, the Society for Research on Women and Liz Straton. 
Maris O'Rourke is part of the university system in that she is currently studying 

\ 
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for her PHl) -atTthe University of Kansas. however-,' pniy one item in 
the Bibliography at ems from her thesis study. Her styl^e of lecturing 
at teachers college includes setting an assignment each year asking 
students to research, say, participation in story reading groups in 
kindergartens. She goes beyond the normal assignment process and 
collates the results and writes them |ip. Mich'ael Parsons, is also a 
teachers college lecturer. His special ^fieW-is educati6n of tyie 
deaf with a particular ' interest in involving parents. Michael Parsorts 
edits The Journal for the Hearing Handicapped, ,has won -awards for a 
f ilm The Deaf Child in tpe Family and has^in interna tional. reputation 
for his work whicfi probably generates more" and more requests_for arti- 
cles. The Society 'for >Research on Women rs a^ voluntary otga^satston * 
aiming to collect data on matters relating. Xo women. -All ofttheir 
bigger projects are reported in a research .monograph but they seldom 
write further secondary articles about their work. Liz Straton is a- . 
developmental psychologist who, mostly through her Own initiative, has 
been working with very young handicapped children and their parents, and 
'writing evaluative reports about the 'Dawns tart 1 scheme. 

What^ about the other authors in the Bibliography?. Who are they? * 
Two hundred and twenty-seven .authors are cited in this. work, and about 
one-third of them are theses*students . There are also articles by 
practitioners - pre-school advisers, teachers, speech therapists, play- 
centre personnel and so on"- who have done a small piece of 'research* 
and written one paper. Some lecturers in the field have orfe written 
one or two articles. It* is revealing tj^at 82- per cent (JL87) of the * 
authors in the Bibliography have only writren one or , two articles, but 
generally each is a primary research report, al3>£it with*f airl^ tentative 
findings if it is the author's first attempt* at research . * / 

It iscommonly believed that the early childhood care and education 

field is a women's area. This is not borne out amongst early childhood ' 

researchers . Six of the authors were organisations" (3 being women's 

groups). Of the remaining 221 authors, 103 were women and lf8 men! 

The note to Table 2^ndica.ted t that equal numbers t of both sexes were 

t * * * \ * 

prolific writers. v , + 
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Conclusion * A / 

Six points emerge from all, these analyses of the New Zealand- Early K Chi Idhqod „ 

Care and Education Bibliography and comparisons with other data. . * ; 

• • "* ^ 

i. # w There has been an accelerating Increase 'in Material about early child- 

' . hood care ^nd education being written in New Zealand in the lafit^ decade, 

Th£s increase continues with the recurrence of conventions on the topic. 

2 1 More of the material ii being publis/ed, and in more accessible publicat- 

ions. r r , • r • • / ' . • # 

3. Most of the authors have. written only one o'r two dfticles.* 

. • ' * - f * * 

„ 4. When'an author writes frequently^* she ot he is* usually relating^ the 

~"*"\ .material to only a few research' pro je^ts . * \ '( 

5 b Although major research projects have relevance to 'ordinary 1 ^taff and 

parents, only occasio^Lly do they match issues * facing the leaders of the . 
main early childhood organisations .. ' ; , 
6. Research workers in early childhpod Are* and education are as likely to be 

women as men v ^ * 
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Cottirqentary 

\ />, tferuce McMillan 



v *• ^Department of Education 
University of Otago 



T6 teview the work on early childhood education, I intend to do .two things: 
fjtr^t, summarise the main thrusts of the four papers presented ; and 
second, take from the papers, and the discussion, as filtered through my 
idiosyncratic, spectacles, some of the majprs issues which emerged- and 
which are. Relevant to future research in this area. • 
^ ^ , Arfne Meade presented a state-of-the-art paper 1 based almost entirely on 

the material collected for the NZCERis^irLbliography entitled Early Childhood 

* Care and Education 1965-1978. She-c\tunted the studies, described in * 
general terms who was undertaking them, and, provided a useful set of re- 
ferences and tables. This should make'subsequent reviews of the literSt- 

" f ' % 

ure a lot easier. It will also help to answer any questions interested 
people may have about ^the research . in/ this area. But I must confess to 
some disappointment. While a% listing of research studies is only part of 
the purpose for a\ review, it isnaeVertheless expected tcf be comprehensive. 
Unfortunately Anne has not included the Christchurch Early Childhood Care - 
j and Education conference of August 1979, surely the most recent' significant 
\ collection^of New Zealand research on early childhood. Nor does the paper* 
'deal clearly with what constitutes research \nto early childhood education: 
of the 85 items indexed in the bibliography, only 25 take an empirical 
approach to a particular component; /quite,, a few of the remainder are ex- 
pository articles which cannot be -described as research either empirical, 
historical, or other. The paper regrets that we have no summative studies 
of the effects of preschool programmes: but avoids^the issue of whether 
we actually have programmes' at all.' I will not elaborate upon other * . 
disapp9intments I experienced, but must draw attention to the importance 

• of one point Anne's bibliography makes: there are many categories of 
studies which legitimately fall under the heading of 'early childhood 
education': ethnic-studies, family life, handicapped * 



9 l ' -Anne, Meade, Research on Early Childhood Education ifn New Zealand. 
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children, parent education, etc., are also^important sections, hnd point 

to the multidisciplinary aspect of this, as of any other field of education. % 

2 

Let me return to the issue of programmes . Allen Hall presented an^ 
excellent review, of some literature on this topic as it concerns New Zealand 
early childhood education, and made a number of suggestions about future re- 
search areas^that will gladden the heart of any thesis supervisor with a" 
Student uncertait^what to tackle! Perhaps his major point is jfefet there 
are clear techniques for Observing what actually .happens , and that we .need 
enormous ajaounts cf good des£ripb±ve .material ^rather than search for as yet 
' illusory programmes . 

Elizabeth Connelly,^ who his r contributed much to our understanding of , * 
sex role differences in youn^ children, also gave a thoughtful paper rich 
in suggestions for research. How reassuring it is to hear someone say,- 
with the. conviction of much evidence,, that you have to measure something 
before you can say whether- it is or is not a feature: even some of t ^ lc ^ 
who believed they were providing the appropriate wide variety of "play acti- 
vities have been surprised by the actual evidence. 

Peter Dinniss had a useful approach: h^jLntroduced himself, his p*per, 
and the three important pages in' i^; told us to read it; then handed every- 
thing back to the chairman. But after all, early childhood education has 
always been an area where discovery learning rather tt^an instruction w§s/ffie 
norm. » t 

Now what are the majo'r issues from all of this'^ich should help to ' 
shape future research? . 

First, the educational component of early childhood education is not synonymous 
* with education in the school system. The notions of instruction and achieve- 
ment in Specific subject areas tertd"to figure prominently in discussions* of re*- » 
search into school learning, though not exclusively. Suchjiotions are 



2. , Alan Hall, Th& future "of Research into New Zealand Pre- School Programmes: 
The Case for a Descriptive Approach. 

3, , Elizabeth Connelly, Who Gets to Pig.y Where? ^ \ 

' *4. Peter Dinniss, The Future of Early Childhood Research - Two Themes. 
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f scarcely applicable in efcrly childhood. Thus the models used for\e- 
search designs in this area need careful elaboration. I would suggest 
that, .for early childhood, child developmeitt is a mi^h more powerful con- 
cept thafi learning. 

sjecond, early childhood education stresses attention to the family and , 

Social context of children's .experience as part of their education. 

i 

Peter Dinniss argued in part .that educational and other community support 
fqr parents rearing- young children -was in fact the best way to provide 
early education. Many would agree, and would reduce any emphasis on 
specific programmes within preschool education. Any researcher unable 
to keep these conceptual complexities distinct in his or her mind/is ✓ 
doomed to produce strange conclusions. Rethaps more than anywhere else 
in this conference,, the injunction to- respect 1 tire experimental /ecology 
of education 1 (Bronfenbrenner) is a categorical imperative. , / 



the immS 



Third, since development is such a central focus, early childh 
ors are 'likely to be les^interestad in research which reveals 
diate effects of specific procedures. ^That should not mean that changes 
in teacher/supervisor /parent behaviours and their consequences for 
children 1 s play or behaviour should be~ignored. But it does mean that 
the long-t^rm consequences of carefully described and delineated proce- 
dures, as part of a broa^-on-going stream of development* nedd to, be in- 
vestigated, if really important conclusions abou.t early education are, to 
be made. This, by the way , is* anathema to any who* seek evidence of the 
4 immediate benefits of preschooling. * I 

Fourth, be&ause of what I have been saying about children, ''it must be * 
remembered that early childhood educators are frequently intensively 
involved with- parents and other community or professional people. Much 
bf the research is in fact being done by these people, knd while much of 
it pill not appear in international journals', pone of" us can afford to 
ignore it. The questions bei^j asked by these people, and the variables 
they attend to, are essential. Their interest and even deep commitment 
to what is going on mean a lively Interchange of ideas within the gro'up, 
and a great deal of collected wisdom. Their very real participation in' 
' Research' ensures a ready climate of sympathetic and critical reception 
for other research, and a rapid, informal network for disseminating re- 
sults where itareally makes a difference. ^ 
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"Woe betide any researcher who misunderstands or iander-rate<* these 
points. "if he iJ not willing to learn from those who are doing the 
educational job, he will never undertake research in the, real world of 
early childhood education. * . 
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Research on Child Development' in New Zealand 

^arieNl\Clay . " ^ \ 

Department of Education , 
University Of Auckland I 



If >child development were to be interpreted narrowly to mean the sub- 
discipline of developmental psychology my task would be easy. I could 
cl^fm that th6re is little of sufch research in New Zealand and no current 
state to discuss. There are six members of the^Society for Research 
in Child Development in this country who presumably receive the excellent 
publications Child Development^ Child Development Abstracts and the 
Monograph series. The Society Newsletter carries masterly two-page 
"reviews on current issues that deserve attention. .It would be pointless 
to try to count the contributions of our colleagues to journals like those 
and to Developmental-Psychology > the American Psychological Association 
publication; the problem would be that of extremely low incidence be- 
haviour. The questions of developmental psychology are questions about 
chan||. Research aims to identify and represent infra-individual change 
-and--inter-individual differences in changes . Tt aims: 

1. To describe what occurs., 

2.. Or to analyse and explain differences' by contrasting existing 
r 

groups, cultures, generations. 
3* Or to make a functional analysis of what controls change. >fi 

A range of research strategies are needed to: * A 



A paper presented ^t Research in Education in New Zealand: 'LA Balance 
Sheets First g^tional Conference of the New Zealand Association for 
Research* in 'Education (NZARE) , Victoria University of Wellington, 7-10 
December f9 79 . * 1 _ 



Describe and monitor the course of development, provided a continuing 
elaboration of processes that account for ^developmental shifts, and 
do so in ways, that are geologically valid .providing, a solid and mean- 
ingful base for public policy and intervention. 

} (Parke, 1976) 



In New Zealand we teach many courses in child development but we do not 
.provide incentives or resources for. a viabl # e and continuous research pro- 
gramme studying our children. * 

If child development were to be interpreted broadly to mean what any 
discipline has discovered about children in our country then my task is a * 
difficult one. The research studies are small in number and diverse in 
nature. They are weak^ enough in design to call for extensive .explanations 
of why another approach would*' not have yielded a better payoff for resources 
used. 'I will take this second and broader interpretation, and I will se- 
lect for discussion those projects which best enable me to make some com- 
ments. on the state of things today and the' prospects for tpmorrow. I 
cannot mention aliL the published or ongoing studies* There are three 
recent publications which summarize mpst of what, we know about, children 
growing up in New Zealand'. These are Growing Up in New Zealand, Growing 
Up in Polynesia (Ritchie and Ritchie, 1978, 1979) and Adolescence in New . 
Zealand, (Stewart, 1976). A critical appraisal £>f these publications will 
reveal the state of the art. We have some small bodies tit knowledge which 
^are like solo themes not yet related to the orchestrated whole of young 
people in the process of change in our society. We need a massive surge 
of developmental research to provide a better information base. 

'6The idea of having a sound information base has caught % on for the ' 
Household Survey of New Zealand Homes but does not extend to knowing about 

children/ It is very significant ttiat the New Zealand Planning Council 

i I 
and the Commission for~the Future do not discuss children and their pre- 
paration for the roles they will carry in society in recent Alports. We 
think fox^ard^in agriculture, in forestry, in fishing; we have economic 
strategies, international polici/ei J and plans for Jong-term futures in 
energy resources* Children are notlseen as the human resources of the 
future. It is as if we do not realise that it is even possible to ask* 
future- oriented questions about children. Yet parents are great plann- 
ers of their children's futures. - 
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'^Physical Growth and Health Issues 
Th£re.has°been an historical link between medicine and child study in 
New, Zealand from the days of Doris Gordon and Tiruby King. Probably 
the best set "of data we have is the physical growth data on school 
children collected by the Department of Health at intervals over half, 
a century and last reported in 1969. (A supplementary report on pre- 
school children was published in 1973.) This has allowed New Zealand 
figures to appear in comparative reports of world, trends and .we know 
Whe^e we stand in comparison with other countries. -Stewart (1976) was 
plainly wrong when he claimed that data on the onset of puberty were 
lacking. Much can .be inferred from excellent 'data on height and weight 
growth spurts, the onset o£ menstruation and pubic hair developments 

Continuing the phyaical growth theme I will look briefly at tffcree 
progra\nmes of research currently operating in /New Zealand rather to warn 
of the medical dominance in this field than to point to a research model 
or to significant gains for developmental psychology. None of the three 
programmes qualify as developmental psychology projects, yet all aire con- 
cerned with child development. The projects are the Chris tchurch Child 

Development Study (Shannon; 1979), the Dunedin Multidisciplinary Project' 

i 

(Silva, 1*979), and the programme of co-operative research between 
Auckland University's Departments o,f Education and Paediatrics (MacArthur, 
1976). , , * 

-The Chris tchurchsfody aims to examine inter-relationships between 

p sopial and medical factors, and the. problems of childhood. The-ylnvesti- 

* * / 

gation is particularly concerned with factors /in society which n4y place 

the child at risk' in a -varifety of way^. Examples of such are/s'of con- 
cern are planned. and unplanned pregnancy, factors 'associated ttitb low 
birth weight'apd prematurity K duration and success of breastr feeding, 
family separation, patterns, of illness and delivery of med/cal care. 
The methods used are questionnaires to parents, interviews and medical 
examination. Behavidur of children is not observed or/recorded. In- * 
dividual development is not the unit 'of analysis.. Th/ conception is 
sociological, ari(J> the modes of achieving changes are seen. to be social 
and political policies on the one hand medical guidance on the other; 
Jhfr-p&rtect is supported by the Medical* Research Council and the National 
Child Health Foundation. It began in 1977 and expects to'have continuing 



support for seven years.* * The .variables studied will provide important back- 
ground information for psychologists studying child development. 

The Dunedin Multidisciplinary Project has been operating .for .seven years. 
Support has. come^rom *tRe""Medical Research council, the National Child Health 
Foundation, Foundation ,41 , the Departments of Education and Health, and the 
University of Otago. It is a longitudinal study^of the long-term growth and • 
development of ^ cdhort of 1,000 children with the following purposes: 

1., To study children who experienced jearly medical problems * that required 
v neonatal intensive care (delivery problems, neonatal hypoxia, ^preterm 

. ^ delivery, low birth weight 7 and neonatal probl^iris such .as ^ 

hyperbilirubinaema, apnea and respiratory- distress syndrome) • 

2. TS^defiiie the contribution of*a variety of -environmental and ex- 

- periential factors to fhild development and to the problems of child 
development. , • 

3. To produce data on the incidence of developmental disorders, and 

4. on more effective identification," and 
3. on intervention techniques. 

These goals place impossible demands 'on one research design. For a valid ap- • 
proach to such different questions a Researcher would usually select different 
research designs for incidence studies, for descriptions of change over time, 
and for effective intervention studies. 

Eighty-two papers were listed in a recent* review of the project but develop- 
mental psychology figures only in a very few of them: . \ 

1.. ' Attachment objects. 

2. Behaviour problems de&6vibed by mothers, teachers and testers. 

3. Reading behaviour of s'even year olds. \ 

' 4. 'Speech articulation. * • 

5. Sex difference on entr^ to school. * 
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The la^t study, for example, confirmed know»-fcr.ends, on a sample of 479 girls and 

512 boys. 'Why do boys and girls differ in- their develppment and behaviour? 1 

The answer, given was 'It is beyond the scope of this\ brief paper to even begin* to 

outline some of the complex and controversial issues, theories and' supplementary 

9 . ( * # 

evidence that is accumulating on this) topip. f But ±t was also beyond the scope of 

the research design to add jiew light on this important jtbpic. To answer f why r 

questions in social science. one must design seVeral studies for thgt explicit 
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purpose systematically attacking the complex variables involved and 
handling with care and insight the antecedent and consequent issues. 

Almost contemporaneously .a programme of co-operative research 
projects has been completed involving the University of Auckland's 
Departments of Education and Paediatrics. The topics covered have 
been lotf birth weight and prematurity, neonatal meningoencephalitis, ^ 
long-term survivors of cardiac surgery using profound hypothermia and 
circulatory arrest, gastro-enteritis, children whose mothers had 
steroid treatment at the time. of childbirth because of premature 
lab^H<liypoglycimic children, fhesus haeiiftolytic disease? of the new- * 
born, spina bifida children, and cerebral palsied children. The 
research designs used were prediction-type studies in which children 
with identified conditions in' infancy are located at two points, before 
entry to school and after a time in school and psychological ^assess- 
ments made. Control groups of several kinds have been used with meti- 
* * 

culous attention to sampling, matching and following up children who 
move to other centres. There is a flexibility in this set of pro- 
cedures not found in a longitudinal cohort approach; they are conside- 
rably cheaper, and the controls over -important variables, are better. 
A critical comparative analysis of the research designs of these three 
projects would tie very useful for future designers of studies and for 
funding committees, 

f Sin in science^is to use a poor method when therp is a better otie 
available to answer your questions 1 according to John E. Anderson, a 
developmental psychologist and a teacher who influenced, my career. In 
dur small country with limited research resources we must make the most 
of our funds by paying attention to good research designs which specify 
the questions to be answered, and describe how the procedures to bemused 
will secure answers to those questions. The longitudinal methodology 
of the Dunedin project was the methodology used in Child Developmental 
studies from 1920 -1950 in USA, rediscovered .in Britain in the 1960's. 
The New Zealand study was set up in the 197.0's, by which time- its weak- 
nesses were fully described in the literature of Developmental Psychology, 
In Campbell and Stanley's (1966) wosk there was enough gyidance for me ' 
to refine the longitudinal approach in two projects during the 1960 f s. 
By the 1970's. the first cross-lagged dfcsign in New Zealand research was 
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reported (Clay, 1970). Before long Schaie (197 s 6>jj , , Nesselroade and Baltes 
(1974) were in print over- the revisions needed i*T developmental research 
designs. Straight longitudinal designs are methodologically >flawed. They 
confound age with cohort differences, and age <with testing and instrumenta- 
tion effects (Baltes, Reese and Nesselroade, 1977). To ensure thorough pre- 
paration of research projects money will be well spent in paying consultants 
to work on research- designs*. I doubt. whether we can afford to spend our 
meagre resources on projects which virtually say 'We will start this pro- 
gramme of testing and see what'cofces out of it. 1 

The three projects discussed above have been expensive drawing large 
amounts 'from Foundation grants. Probably there are some lessons for 
psychologists in them. Can we improve our research proposals? We should 
use our colleagues as critics and shape .up better grant applications. 

Visitors' and Expatriates 

Many of the authors who have written about Child Development in our country 
live overseas. Some came to New Zealand to study us (Landreth, Smart and 



SmaA, Mercurio^ Ausubel, Havighurst) and others went to f work or study abroad 
(Brown, Boshier, Vellekoop, Sutton-Smith). The message is 'If you stay in 
"New Zealand you will not publish significant work on Child Development 1 and 
the .variables involved in that issues are- worth sojne thought. 

I think it would be appropriate to confercnny own expatriate inspirations. 
From a New Zealand academic training I*#ent on an externally provided 
scholarship to the USA. A series of happy chances saw me enrolled, for post- 
graduate study at the historic Institute for Child Study at the University 
of Minnesota, one of five such institutes set up with Rockefeller funds to 
study children in the mid-1920's. Minnesota produced, Florence Goodenough 
and: Dale Harris, John Flavell and John Masters. r Toronto trained Mary Ainsworth. 
Iowa gave Lewin a home, produced the Barker /Wright team and issued the first 
strong challenge to the constancy of the IQ from Beth Wellman in 1942. 
California is probably best known for the work of Harqld and Mary Cover J^ones, . 
Jean MacFarlane and Catherine Landreth, the last an expatriate New Zea^lander 
from the Department of Home Science at Otago University. Betweenr^these jLnstJ.- 

I 

tutes and a f$w other centres like Gesell's Yale research unit there was a 
climate of* dedication to describing what young children were like. . When I 
arrived at Minnesota in 1951 there had been 25 years of struggle for recog- 
nition <5f this work within, the 'discipline of Psychology. Psychologists had 
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considered thie area ofWork peripheral, easy, rather unimportant, 
uninteresting, or no different Ifrom human functioning at, a general 
and lawful level. I .encountered my .finest teacher in the Director _ 
of the^Instl-tute, John E. Anderson who, because of the clarity of - ' 
his questioning, must be 70 per, cent responsible for all the diffe- 
rences of opinion I have with my students and colleagues on issues 
of theory, methods and the appropriate questions to asL about Child 
Development. , 
I . • * 

Minnesota at that time was .vehemently against psychodynamic 

approaches to child psychology which made life difficult for my fellow-, 
students trained in Europe '! Cyril Franks-, aji Englishman, later to be 
noted for'his work in behavioural psychology in Britain and USA, was 
more comfortable in that data-gathering, .statistics-conscious research 
Institute. 1 was introduced there to the organistftc model, of develop- 
mental psychology. The child was seen as a complex organism in complex 
interaction with its complex environments. At .that time the full im- 
pact of criticism of longitudinal studj.es had not been felt; they were 
supposed to be the designs, that would reveal to us what children were', 
like. Limitations were acknowledged in sampling and in the means of 
analysing complex data, but not in the research designs. 

■ As early as 1963 Catherine Lahdreth published a study of 4 year 
olds' ."notions about sex" appropriateness of parental care and companion-, 
ship activities. Collecting New Zealand material while on a return 
visit to New Zfcalahd and comparing it with her American data she re- 
ported that chp*WhVjaoJ4pns about adult sex roles are obviously cult 
turally conditioned*^ In Wellington, she was able to study children from 
•the homes of both professional and manual workers; in Berkeley she only 
captured those from professional' homes. This points to a research ad- 
vantage^ that exists in 'New Zealand,* relatively -easy access to populations. 
The children were asked questions like 'Who helps a boy/girlUith his/her 
bath?. Who helps -you? ^ Who reads a* boy/girl a story? Who read's, to 
you?* Girls described mothers as giving care and both parents giving 
companionship. Boys from, manual workers'* homes thought the -same way. . 
This finding is consistent with the description of the New Zealand 'Eun 
Father* of pre-school children (Ritchie and Ritchie, 1970). At four ■ 
years New Zealand boy^fro'm professional homes in 1962 said either parent 
could give both care and 'companionship. Has there been any shift iVflie 
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Landreth variables sirice the early 1960^8? It would have been helpful if, 
from her -baseline, we had had a series of studies over time which'plotted 
any social changes occurring in tMs-Jjpportant* area of patenting behaviours ? 
and caring roles. . * 

•Such questions point to one of the problems with the. visitors 1 studies: 
they rarely generate a crontinuing interest in this country and the topic de- 
parts with the visiting researcher. What we can glean from a crop of. dis- 
parate studies by expatriates is the consistency with which certain findings ' 
of more general relevance recur. a Landreth found that socioeconomic* diffe- ^ „ 
rences were small in New Zealand. If this is a finding in other comparative 
studies then perhaps we have located a second major advantage for researchers 
in this country. We may be able to carry out research relatively free from 
the complications of socioeconomic differences. * 

L.B. Brown is another example of a New Zeal^nder who has returned, re- 
searched, and gone again. . After working in social psychology with Osser, 
Hammon^ ^Snd Taft in Australia, Brown used the^Ztaz/ at Home questionnaire with 
Form II children ;Lri two NeW Zealand artudifes and compared the results with 
similar Australian studies. .The children were askecl who decides about certain 
family activities'* and who acts to carry out the decisions. The answers re- 
flect only the dhildren's views of family activities. There are traps in 
placing too much weight on these findings because the (Children may be ignorant 
,of what is transacted in the family and their repo/t may reflect a poor sampling 
o£**he family's' range of activities; Without reviewing both the initial and 
limited study (1959) and the larger, later study (1970) in detail I want to 
point up three major findings. Firstly, parents shared activities mo/be in 
New Zealand than in Australia. Secondly, boys and girls had more similar 
views of, the family than Australian studies showed. Thirdly, in the 1970 study 
rural and urban children showed very little difference; in their descriptions of 

t^eir families. The autonomy of New Zealand mother s,-and^he^tende^y^far. 

boy/girl differences and iirban/rural^ differences to be fewer > or to not appear, 
should be \borne in mind. If they recur : in studies from time to time as they 
tend to we must take note of the consistency. - 

And lastly among these excerpts from history, I include Sutton-Smith, an 
expatriate New Zealander with a yl^re for the creative and unusual aspects of 
developmental psychology. He completed his study of the games of New Zealand- 
children in L952 at Victoria University of Wellington, as. our first PhD in 



'Education, apd I think it is' to be republished this ' year/ which points 
both to its quality and to the possibility .that if Sutton-Smith has 

y J 

* of ten seemed to be out of step, tfiis may -be because he was ahead of the 
• times. His book Child's Play is dedicated^ tcTthose who maintain that 

s-there is more than one way to play hopscotch. ' He discusses devfelop- c 
mental *d\aAges in children's play, and fn particular how the?* handle 
and generate rules tor play. In a debate with Piaget on play in 
Psychological Review (1966} tie maintained that play is an expressive 
form with its ovm unique purpose v oii the human scene and does not occur 
solely to serve cognition. Plav{ he said, is tension-enhancing and 
not merely something in the. service o7 equilibriui. If plky contri- 
butes anything to 1 - intelligent*/ it 'is probably 'novel responses., His * 
book with Rosenberg called Jhe Sibling has a major focus on the effect ^ 
'siblings have on dne another, a'fearsomely complidated area because of 

.all the variations on th/ patterns qtf siblings that can occur./ Jhafc' 
book is ^Caicated in funSo 'Our older siblings who. will undoubtedly 
regardVthi^ as just another form of, harrassment. 1 In Sutton-Smith's 
work the emphases a/e on divergent thinking, .coping with novelty, and 

.aesthetic development. In play the child is able to .put things togelhe* " 
in novel Ways, XQ achieve a new synthesis, to rehearse strategies in , 
group^play, daydreaming and solitary play, to learn vast alphabets of* 
responses, to/get ideas going in the head> To play 'is to generate and 
to formul^t/, not merely to project. Play is much more than the- puritanic 
dualism Sir-Work and Play allows/ When 'one consfder^ such avant garde 
formulations it is little wonder that New Zealand's most published develop- 
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mental psychologist has spent most df^his academic career in USA. Think 
of our traditional aversion foir the f play way 1 L But the last conpsnt 
should be Sutton-Smith's 'What a culture does wit;h empty minds* id to stick 
Riding^Hcfods' in. 1 y 
Looking at only three expatriate researchers I have noted" two * major* 
advantages for carrying out research' in tlhis coiintry: * * <* 

•I. Mohave relatively easy 'access to populations^ 
2. We are relatively *free from th% complications of socioeconomic 
differences found overseas. 




In addition we must recognize some consistencies in past research in.report- 
ing the autonomy of New Zealand mothers, fewer boy/girl differences and fewer* 
urban/rural £if fesences than studies from other countries report. 

Interest' in 'the Psychology of the! Maori # - - 

Pearl and Ernest Beaglehole- were ^psych^Lo'gists with international standing whj 
put their interesting studies of the 193&& into a world 'framewoftc* In the 
cross-cultural comparisons of Whiting* and, Child of child-rearing across some 
39 cultures New Zealand is ^presented in' terms of the Beagjeholdes 1 descriptions 
of Maori child-rearing earlier in this century. The Whiting and Child studies 
led on to a more detailed cross-cultural study of Mothers in f>ix Cultures, the 
essence of such effort being to clarify the critical variables in child-rearing 
by comp^f ing differences in the process o|, rearing and differences in the outcome 
in national personality, ' Cros^-cultural, research was, until the last decade, 
personality oriented.* It was also psycho-analyticalLy oriented. .Many of the 
studies looked at child-rearing techniques like feeding and weaning practices, 
toilet-training, dependency and independence, and aggression. 

Jane Ritchie (the Beagleholes 1 daughter) has, with/her husband James Ritchie, 
contributed to the upda„ting'of the study of the Maori in the second part of this 
century. There were thre^studies of Maoji's in* Rakau, a timber town, ,somewher€ 
in the Bay of Plenty are^. There were studies of pre-school, primary .schgol /and 
adolescent groups, and ait integrating volume by James Ritchie on the Maori per- 
sonality, and how it related to the childhood V&riatJles described in the earlier 
/studied This set ^of researches .fits welL into" the conceptual framework fhat - 
child-rearing, variables contribute to understanding, the emergence of adult- per- 
sonality types. There is aJ.so a large measure of psychoanalytic? theory in that 
• report t I 

In Xfc& 1950 ? s Sears, Maccoby and Levin made a study of New England mothers 
in USA, published in Patterns of Child Rearing. 1 This study has-been replicated 
in New Zealand 'by, the Ritchies* There is, no scientific report* To meet pub- # 
1 lication needs in New Zealand they produced a popular book wtfich avoids f the detail 
of sample, design , and analysis. As far as can'bfe ascertained it was a careful 
replication" of method but the sampling is questionable oj several grounds. So 
. too,. the tendency to m%x scientific report with interpretation, and with guidance" 
towards certain practices for £he mothers who read tWs book. ,It isodone in a « 
light-handed way bttt done nonetheless. These threef aims - scientific report, 
interpretation and guidance - cannot be handled well together, and that will con- 
tinue to be a publication dilfemma "in this country 
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From there my account could go in two directions: one would take-us 
through a/few. studies on families and the kinds of experiences .they provide 
^ (Smart anS, Smart, 1973, 1976; Webster, 1979 j Clay and Robinson, 1978)', 
' and the other would review a large number of studies comparing Pakeha and 
, Polynesian. - Turning to this latter topic I will direct your attention to 
two collections of studies and one review. Vaughan' collected together 
studies on facial Iasu&s^in New Zealand (1972) and Bray 4d Hill (1974) 
edited two volumes of Pakeha and Polynesian. .Last year a chapter Appeared 
in a book co-authored by an expatriate New Zealander, Bernard Spolsky (1978), 
on biiingualism. ' Benton wrote an excellent overview of (J the problems and 
prospector indigenous languages ana bilingual education *n New Zealand 
and Oceania. Such coverage makes it a little easier for «?he developmental 
psychologist to determine" some olE the variables he needs in nis research 
designs. ^ The linguistic survey of the New Zealand Council for EdqcaWonal 
Research,' nearing completion^jrepresents/ another type of background data to 
be consulted, by -the designers of atudie^. And one of .the most penetrating ' 
analyses of methodological issues in th/is area came from McDonald (1976) dis- 
cussing who is^a Maori and questions t<j> be asked /about' the selections of 
Samples . 




, . Most of this researches' been iri a cross-cultural comparative mode. 

Bowing to the insistence of some Maoris that they should be considered as 

and for themselves we may see, in thf future, /studies of change over time 
[in the development of , Maori^ children^ ^a non/comparative manner, hopefully 
\by own-group researchers. 

\ ' / 

* 

x^£ogrammes of Research 

We have. three bodies -of sound, progressive /developmental research which I 
want to direct attention to. It is good Lalifcy, aligned to the Methodolo- 
gies 'and questions -of the discipline, pursued with .scientific integrity," ? 
published for whatever "rebuttal is necess/ary, and sensitive to cultural' 

^variables that are indigenous. 
*' „NichrfLls (1975) studied the children's understanding of factors which 

.determine achievement here in ujw ZealaAd. Children of five" years saw . 

. difficult tasks simply as tasks/ where success ^..unlikely. Adults and older 
children valued difficult tasks' more hlgfey than easy tasks because they saw' 

. success on difficult tasks as irovidin'g evidence of ability or effort. As 
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the child got older effort was increasingly se^k as sufficient to 
account for success and lade, of effort for failure. Luck was in- 
creasingly discounted. Where effort was not a plausible cause luck 
was seen increasingly as a cause of success. Nicholls mapped the 
age changes 'that occur in these concepts, recording sex and ethnic 
differences. . , 

In^fchree studies of 10 to 11 year did children comparing'boys 
"and girls with similar attainment levels Nicholls (1979) found that , 
girls tended to be self-derogatory about ability: ^ 

•1. They attributed f&ilure to poor^aBility rather than lack of 

\ effort or luck. 
2. * They were less likely than boys to use a concept of ability 
to explain success, but they saw effort as a more likely 
cause of success than boys did. 

♦ 

There is an interesting shift with age in the Maori and Pakeha groups. 
Bottj Maori and Pakeha children at the younger ages were influenced by 
a stereotype of Maoris a§ less able. They were less inclined to 
attribute success to high ability whfeh the child succeeding yas a Maori 
than when the child was a Pakeha. In contrast 13 and 14 ye^r old 
students gave explanations of academic success and failure that di,d riot 
differ for Maori and Pakeha students of similar attainment .levels. 
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There was?no evidence in that group for assuming that Maori pupils were 
more likely than Pakehas to have low perceptions- of thei-r academic per- 
formance or to be self-derogatory in explaining academic outcomes. 

That body of research conducted over several years has described 
the ^parameters , has sketched the developmental pictyre. John Nicholls 
receivlepl positive reinforcement for the qualities-, of his work outside 
£his country and now works in the USA. 

Graham Vaughan has also ^followed a particular theme, ethnic aware- 
ness and attitude, through a number of' studies, over a period of years, 
and through a possible change in society's attitudes. Between 1961 

and 1970 twelve hundred Maori and Pakeha children ranging from 5 to 12 

' \ • * - — , , 

years* were tested by Vaughan and his research students for intergronp 

preferences. Results^showe.d an early development of ethnic awareness 
at 5 to 6 years with a preference for friends among the majority group 
in young children of both ethnic groups but by the upper primary school 
ages, 10 to 14" years, the Maori group had shifted to showing an own- 
group preference. In an analysis of shifts^ that may have occurred 

2Bl 
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, over the 1961 to 1970 period Vaughan suggests *hat in recent years Maori 
children have been showing an increasing preference for their own ethnic' 
group and that the blatant in-group preference of older Pakeha children 
aged 9 to 12 years has weakened, probq^ly as a facet of social change. 
He considers that the shift in Maori- preferences has been influenced by 

# increasing urbanization and awareness of minority group assertions in 
other countries. ' 

Another bocty^f researches accumulating from the research activities 
^ of Thomas at the University of Waikato, He has conducted a large number 
of studies of ethnic differences in a social or cross-cQltural psychology 
mode rather ^han attending to developmental change. *In one of his studies 
he repeated that urban Maori children in Form II did not directly seek help 
< from teachers in the way that Pakeha children did in three different settings - 
individual, group and classroom. They showed non-verbal behaviours like 
facial expressions ^of appeal, ma^Lng noises, and head scratching when Pakeha 
children would as'k directly for help or look at the teacher. He relates 
this to cultural training which involves Maori children in having to wait 
until noticed by a parent or other adult (McKessor and Thomas, 1973). Thomas 
has also found that urban Maori children showed extremely competitive be-^ 
ha^viour in a study of 4 co-operation and competition. The Ritchies suggest 
that the implications of this are grave since we know a considerable' number ■ 
of these children tend to end up^ losers. They ask: ''What will happen to a 
highly competitive person who .finds himself or herself constantly and . unEairljT 

' losing?' (Thomas, 1975). 4 * 

Learning from Reporting . 
' The problems in society/ tend to attract research £un(is. The study of juyenile 
offending should not lie allowed to slip into* history in, the New Zealand re- \ 
search on child development. ;it was a prediction study, taking a cohort of 
children as 10 year olds, gathering data oa *theni, locating those who offended, 
and tracing the predictor variables in the original observations that were re- 
lated to. the offending outcomes. Conceptually that was .up-to-date methodology 

/- t 
at the time it was generated though better designs would pow be available. The 

statistical ^ntegrity of. the, programme "was never in question, and the report 
of t(ie ethical, problems of data-sharing among several government departments and 
a University provides an impeccable model. Some of the problems which' the* 
projected research f^ced'were obvious* at the outset. One was that no develop- 
mental psychologist was included in the' 'team.' The study probably be'gan too 

erjc ' . . . . . 



late,- starting with 10 yeaj olds* ^Offenders at that! age were perhaps , 
Hready testing the limits of society in small tot calculated ways.^ 
Secondly, teachers were to supply the data on the children, and , their - 
knowledge while extensive over time, and for, types of children^ would ■ 
be limited to certain settings and»would give a partial picture of 
the child's range of responds. There were other problems, not the 
least* of which were the problems with the main instrument used, the 
Bristol Adjustment Guide. There arV five*. reports, and in them some 
excellent pointers to the future designers of research in this area. 
Most of it suggests what not do do, but that is important gui&kncek 
The reports were subjected to a thorough review by Braithwaite 
(1977) "which T>consider -to be the essential reading on this whole pro- 
ject. We are polite in our reviewing in a way that tegds not to 
be progressive in Its profit for further research, Whrle I see. little 
point in sabre-swipe type of review for the sake of establishing 
one'sowji image as a critic, I think we, could contribute mor^to the 
ongoing field of child research in this country by reviewing bodies of\ 
research in f orwarfo-lookl^5 ways: * 

1. We must have better literature surveys, particularly *df local 
literature, noticing recurrent emphases in Nen -Zealand 
findings. 

2. We n^st monitor recent developments from overseas keeping 
^crur procedures and statistics" up-to-date. ^ 

3. - We need to improve our reporting habits, making quality ^ 

results available locally. • 
,4./ We need to encourage exterisiye* but constructive reviewing. 

Adolescent Studies . ♦ 

From the strength^of the foregoing programmes of work I must return, 
to less satisfactory. ground. 1 have reviewed one'of Stewart's (1976) 
two volumes of adolescen^research (Cray, 1976), and wish to reiterate 
some points I made in that review. ' • 

I would endorse the editor's rationale: • 

New Zealanders are very interested in their young people but too 
often unfortunately they have "had. to rely on discursive and im- 
pressionistic ceannent. Also, much of it has beenbased on over- 
; seas material, which although often illuminating dofes need to be - 
. 'tested for applicability in New Zealand. For wise national 
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and personal decisions to b-e made suclj, concrete factual material as 
is available in New Zealand must be marshalled and made more access- 
ible. this t £s the goal of these volumes. 

(Stewart, 1976) 

c One would Hope that this publication will startle us .into the realization 
'that we know very little at the descriptive level and almost nothing at the 
explanatory level about the factors influencing our young New Zealandets in 
' that cultural .finishing school of adolescent experience. 

j In a recent survey of adolescent psychology I/Abate (1971) claimed that 

the field contained/few satisfactory research projects, few publications and 

fewTspeoAalists comparlchwith other periods of childhood. In New Zealand we 

havi carried that trend to an extreme of neglect. 

/ *'* * * 
>A most valuable chapter is, the review of research since 1950 (Broadley, 

icMorland, Stewart) and it will undoubtedly be used as a reference source. 

Several studies on school ^influences make a useful contribution. The 

comparison o£ Day Boys and Hostel Boys and their spare tinte activities shows 

tfcat th* boys 1 lives'.dif fered in ways that controlled theiX opportunities and 



interests over four years at schopl and in the careful repotting of results it 

is easy To--e«e-* , wfiat is lost upon the roundabouts and what is gained upon the 
♦ . **■ ■ . To 

swings/ Mercurio f s work on corporal punishment is an example of*a different 

but effective approach to research with careful observalftqn of the complex 

* 

variables operating within one school. 

A comparispn of the Baldock* and Ballard articles is interesting. From a 
sociological framework Baldock concludes -tjiat the New Zealand school system is 
unable to erase, the* social class background of the students with the implicat- 
ion that we' ought to/ and have therefore failed or that we'are inconsistent if 
"we clalfa to believe itf equality of educational opportunity. Ballard makes a 
psychological^ analysis of parent, teacher and peer expectation and their effects 

and aspiration which approaches closer to explapatory interpretation of some tff 
* * » 

the Variables in Baldock f s problem than her research design could hope to do. 
, The^ Keeling and Nuthall study of values, sound In sample, technique and 

4 

interpretation, reports' age, sex and ability differences among 682 third and 
fifth formers drawn* from l'O high schools. The findi/nfes 'suggests some direct- 
ions of^change irr the personal value structure of adolescents as they get older* 
There is^a particular value in such' careful research because it provides a .base 
from, which further Research can be generated. 
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Because there have been So few studies undertaken an editor is 
bound to take some leaps of interpretation in cross-relating results 
but this should be attempted with all due care. In Stewart's edi- 
torial comment it is suggested that single-sex schools bear a causative 
relationship t'o the fact that Youthline has mapy calls about boy/girl 
relationships! Isn't it possible that this emphasis arises because 
these are a focal adolescent concern? Stewart claims that qualities 
of critical thought, imaginative leadership and willingness to live 
with change are not the products of authoritarianism. Firstly they 
could be, in rea'ctive adjustment, which adolescents achieve rather ^ 
easily. It is unwise to underestimate the flexibil^tySa^d the search . 
for change that swells in the heart of the young. Secondl^ hypotheses 
in adolescent research must not be generated in pop psychology or sociology 
like 'the facile ideas which sweep through a self-conscious culture from 
time to time' (kdelson, 1970). Although the family and school may em- • 
phasize control in duet, the wider community and the^evente of the times 
are crucial in shaping the fledgling's identity at 16 - 20 years. 
(Keeling & Nuthall's report suggests this.) For example the morality 
and value systems of today's youth will more probably be shaped by and, , 
sharpened on, the issues of ' the All §lack Tours, the Olympic Games, the * 
Muldoon image, and the economic climate than by the family* and school 
atmospheres which they have learned to live with or *o ignore. This is 
not a defense of authoritarian ways. It is a plea against false/ over- 
simplified hypotheses about young -people and what effects them. It ex- 
presses my preference for the Ballard over the Baldock approach, and for 
Havi^hurst's understanding that the New Zealand family could at the one 
time be more authoritarian and yet haye warmer interpersonal relation- 
■c/shfps p than the American families he studied. The sensitivity ofadolBS-. 
cent behaviour to cultural change and contemporary emphases almost de- 
feats the psychologist because before he gets his research designed^or 
his data analysed the adolescent trend has branched off in a*new 
direction respeft^ng to signals in current events, that are barely de- ' 
tectable (Nesselroade and Baltes, 1974).' 

With some sense' of desperation I turned in 1978 tc^a very compre- 
hensive study of 12 year bids. As part of & contract to the Department 
of Education for the study of Form II children last year we undertook 
to review knowledge of New Zealand childnen who were, at that age level. 
We called our, chapter 'Islands of Information' and grouped what is 
known* under these headings: 



f 

1. Physical growth data, 

2. ' Ethnic factors. 
,3. " Home and sibling fe4'ctQr&'. 

• 4. 

4. Sex-role factors 

5. "P.eer relationsh/ps 

6. School factors 

7. Activities aiid offpo^tuni^ies . * ~~ 

8. Social sanc/tiops and minor delinquencies. 

9. Studies of/work anc^ vocational ^interests . 

* * J - i 

10. Images of self. 

\ ' / . ' ' 

Taking- into accouht the teview of literature .and some of the thii^s 'that 
our twelve year olds /told us in t*he surveys we concluded that there are some 
interesting studies/to be done on peer, group interactions and what they' con- 
tribute to a child's development. The popular image of peers and their /in- 

1 - * ' # i 

fluences was shattered by our clear result that peers axe *seen to be the most 

controlling and/disciplining folk around the child. % In the area of self-concept - ^ 

the Self and Barents scale yielded the highest ratings for feelings about self, 

while oxi thy Self and Peers scale the ratings were lower. Another interesting 

* fact was that, boys in one-adult families h§d lower self-concepts in relation to 
peers than all other children. Does the peer group give boys without fathers x " 
a hard t-lme? It is not the* same for girls in this position according to ojur 
children. Bronfenbrenner believes that strongly peer-oriented adolescents are" 
like IV to hold negative views of;/themselves ajid their peer group. He concludes 
that/ the peer-oriented child is more a product of parent ^disregard than of the 
pee£ group, that? he turns to his peer group less by choice than by default. , The 
vafcuum left by the withdrawal of parents and by adults from the lives of children 
is f iltfetS^with an undesired and possibly undesirable age segregated peer group. 

/As thi£ issuejias particular relevance for some groups in New ^Zealand Ve would, 
gal***, ground if we Knew more aboutsthe credits and <Jebits>of peer group asso- 



ciations and interactions. 

/ * 



N^owards a Stronger Research Base in New Zealand Child* Development Research 
From recent? reviews of child .development research overseas we can identify the 
gaps and weaknesses, and by searching the new publications we can appreciate the . 
current 'questions and criticisms in the field. Time,*r^-«r<ft^y devoted \ to the 
analyses of lo<Jjl knowledg'e, and to .consultation with colleagues within and ** 
beyond one 1 s'\diAhipline would be well spent prior to designing r,esc>arch/ Critical 
and constructive reviewing of research proposals, and of published reports, will 
strengthen the field. Visitors and expatriates are not the purveyors of solu- ^ 
^-tions but provide a stimulus to us to ask our own questions about our children iif 



our own society* We could give more thought^ to using these visitors 
in way^ which will have generative effects on*research activity. And, 
we must be wise in our choices of projects and methods because our 
opportunities to dp research will be limited by the size of the talent 
pool and the financial resources* 

A supporting body of student research will emerge from coursed 
which *criticaliy examine the theoretical arguments behind developmental 
issues* Sal should turn, finally to some of these issues. 

At the University of Minnesota I was introduced to an organismic 
\model in developmental psychology Jihat predated: later shifts 1) to 
antecedent-consequent— research, 2) to behavioural -analysis , and 
3) more recently to the analysis of environments and ^contexts* with • 

anthropological-type methods. What is the organismic/ model's, status 

. S ** ' * * - 

today? The' model stems from^natural science rather than physical 

* < iff 

science. The basic metaphor- is that of a living organism, an organized 

whole, in continuous transitipn from one state to another. The organism 

is inherently and spontaneously active; it is a source of acts. Change 

♦ . - * * 

is, a given in this model. The organism is a system and in that system 

the parts and the configuration of the parts' change. . Interactions 

occur ^J^tween various parts of siib-sys terns of the 'organism or between 

the organism, its subsystems and the environment. These interactions 

would have weaft effects over short periqds of time, (for example' iri the 

learnin^experlment) and'be strong, over long periods of time. 

' An organismic vi£w holds to reciprocal causation, one of the many 

complexities >that the develojJmentalist is. reluctant to simplify. The 

organismic psychologist tries to explain the organized complexity of the 

* • ' ■ 6 V \ ' 

organism and the-ordered changes # that .occur in Systems. Linear change « 

is /no f something* the organismic model finds sufficient. Many . types of 

multiple progressions can be sketched in .cumulative' models (Van Den 

Daele^ 1969). t From one position* children who are'*the saiAe may take 

many different VouteS. From* different positions they may- reach a^ > . 

similar sta,te. We find' it hard to think of children who have learned^ 

slipping backwards in achievement yet our best example of this is often 

♦in our own experience With learning A foreign language. 

Views such as these * lead developmental'psychologists to ^sk the 

kinds of questions that Statistical analyses cannot handle, relating to 

change over time. Qne has^he option of tailoring ^pne's questions to 

the available techniques or askjn^ the^ questions for whicti 'answers are 

needed and*havingMoubts expressed atyout the analysis procedures. / 
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Dev^lopmentalists are interested in the external agent, the antecedent con- 
dition or the independent variable which moves or changes the organism (what 
Overton and Reese call efficient causes) but they are also interested in a 
limited range of motivational factors (material causes) , in the pattern, or- 
ganization or form pf the psychological structures (formal causes) -and the 
end towards i?hich the organism develops such as hierarchical orders, processes 
of differentiation §nd integration (final - causes) . ^ 

This organismic model has been central to my own work on early, reading. 
Jn my first study the longitudinal 'approach was modified to overcome some of 
the tKen-current criticisms by shortening the time-span between observations 
to weekly intervals. On-task behaviour* was the basic data; test-scores were 
only a secondary .source of descriptive data. Two cohQrts were used, 1963 and 
1964 although it was not finally appropriate to analyse their results separately. 
It was assumed that children would differ in their response repertoires on 
entry to school and would take divergent routes in response to programmes. The 
research design, aimed at describing what occurred had to allow for. diverging 
developmental sequences* Interpretations were made following the plotting of 
diversity, in an attempt to account for what "occurred. m ^These have been sub- 
jected to further tests in subsequent studies. 

The Maori Education Foundation study,* (Clay, 1970) reflected my reading of 

Campbell and Stanley (1966) and, in particul^ 1 ^ their discussion of the institu- 

tional cycle design. New cohorts of subjects ehtering a programme 4 at paced 

• * * f 

intervals can provide tests of time and age* variables. I experimented with 

this in another type of longitudinal design. Data-gathering lasted six months. 
However by starting with five age groups, 5:0, 5:6, 6:0, 6:6 and 7^:0, and >Sv -— ' 
following each as a separate group* over six months I had a cross-sectional des- 
cription of 5:0 - 7:0 year old£ and could compare two samples at each of five 
ages. I had greater control over my data in this design, although I was not ' * 
cljspr^y aware of the many advantages described a few years later by Nesselroade 
-and Baltes (1974) or Baltes, Reese and Nesselroade (1978) for the cross-lagged 
design. » * ' ^ 

Some of the "advantages thaj: exist for child development researchers An New 
Zealand (such as access/ to*' populations, potential for follow-up ^ and fewer group 
differences) have particular \*alue^hen one attempts to jttudy change over time 
in chiidren f s responses. Some oft|he 1 ho lay 1 Variables are quietened. 

According .to Blampiled (1978)* a^sycholbgist visiting this. country recently 
remarked that there were more* disciples of Skinner per capita in New Zealand 



than anywhere else on earth. Psychology departments 4 have had^a str&ng/publi- . 
cation record in the Journal of. Experimental Analysve of Behaviour. Parallel with 
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this work there has befcn a steady rise of influence and effectiveness 
of Behaviour Analysis in New Zealand vfith particular strengths in 
Education Departments and much credit to Ted Glynn in Auckland and 
John Church at Canterbury. Overton and Reese (1973) maintain that 
the mechanistic model used in Behaviour Analysis .assumes a reactive 
organism. The organism becomes adtive only as a result of external 
forces. One searches for material and efficient causes and studies 
uni-directibnal trends and linear causality. ; (Causes are seen as 
external and efficient and occurring perhaps in chain-H^e^e^uences^ 
In principle, complete prediction is possible. This ijiodel takes. a 
cTose-aip focus on whs^t occurs: it pays attention to antecedent re-* 
lationships and consequent events in such 'short time s^ns that a 
functional relationship can be assumed., It pays attention to the 
human and physical environment as part 6f the research ^ata-c^llect* 011 * 
More complex sets of interactions can be studied such as\ agent Wtibn, 
organism response, reinforcement *by the agent, and organism reinforce- 
ment of the agent. i 

I do not believe thatj^Lt is merely chance that three ^ducation 
Departments in this country which h^d strong Developmental ^Psychology < 
courses in Education have also developed, subsequently, string interests 
' in Applied Behaviour Analysis . According to most discussiAns ^hese two 
emphases should be in conflict stemming from different world\views or 
metaphysical models and^ being, categorically incompatible. r^t in 
practical day to day research^work these approaches are now very close 
together. Most features'. of applied behaviodt analysis research are 
completely compatible with the frameworks of Vrgariismic* psychology , 
but for two limiting conditions. It gives P^N^ty to efficient 
causes, and to functional relationships. 

O'Rourke (1978) provides an illustration of the closeness of cur- 
' rent methodologies *in applied behaviour analysis arifl developmental 
psychology. A detailed^ analysis of behaviour in its context is the 
starting 1 point of her .research. Description precedes manipulation. 
She made an analysis of intermediate children's playground behaviour 
over the period of a ye&r. Children's participation in play and the 
^amount of inappropriate behaviour was Observed. Then increased 
supplies 6;f Moveable equipment, static equipment and adults partici-„ 
pating in the play were introduced. " The first step in this'research 
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was to describe what occurred in the playground by detailed tallying pro- 
cedures. Then a manipulation was introduced and its effects wer^ tallied 
The overall level of participation was studied (it increased) and the level 
of inappropriate behaviour (it decreased). The long-term nature of the 
study made it possible to say that the introduction of moveable equipment f 
had a temporary effect, and a continuing supply of novel moveable equip- 
ment may ^be necessary to maintain participation. The provision of* static 
equipment such^as volley-ball, cricket, hpckey and padder tennis' maintained 
high rates of participation and low rates of inappropriate behaviour if the 
equipment was available early in the play period. The introduction of 

more participating adults attracted increased numbers of children to those 

*-,->■ • 'i . • , 

zones, produced high stable rates of participation and maintained* low stable 

<> 

tares of inappropriate behaviour. There are implications for comjnynities 
and schdols wishing to provide recreation facilities for children of this 
age. Static equipment will probably b.e used; new resources should be • * 
added frQm time to time, and adult participation increased ctjild particlpk- 
tion. . t , 

This study demonstrates the methodological adyances that have -been made 

in research design in this country.^ Play was the topic, a them^in New ' 

{ 4 
Zealand research that runs from Sutton-Smith thtSfcigh the pre-school* research • 

on play to the activities studies of how children spent their leisure. Be- * 
haviour analysis was the data-gathering technique used to discover whaT\appens 
in a natural environment - in a sense describing the parameters Qf the behaviout 
and the environment, and over a long stretch of time. With a beautiful or- 
chestration of controls over this natural environment O'Rourke then continued/ 
her observation of the functional effects of 1) experimental manipulation^ and 
2) natural manipulations ^introduced by the educational shifts Ih gafraes and • 
sports that occurs on rather fixed timetables: ^ Tf developmental' research is * 
interested ih the study of change over' time, as I maintain, this must be the 
most controlled .sttidy of such change that I know. Yet it is not ^ develop- 
mental study. It did not address itself to the question of change in in- . ' 
diViduals over time as Behavioural Analysis studies usually do/ Giv^n the".* 
complexity O^Rourke disciplined it must be entirely within* the 'bounds*of \ * x 
possibility to use this model for a developmental study, monitoring how in*- * 
dividualy^chartge. The one problem that remains Qentres around the two ^£fetfs 
of prediction. .In principle complete prediction is possible in Behavioural 
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Analysis studies, ( while in the organismic model divergent ^sponses 
to learning ^opportunities are not oply predicted but are also pro- 
bably desiprable (for the creative, play and novel responses to 
emerge) . -If ^one is to plot divergent responses to a set of op- 
portunities it is nepessary to study, a fairly large number of sub- 
jects. % This has been difficult to achieve in applied behavioural 
analysis designs. v O f Rourke may have provided some guidance to the 
solution to ttiis problem. J 

The issue is not one of cbnjElictang world views, but is .a matter 
of the. questions we want answered; They must determine o'ur seleofc-# 

ion of research strategies. 

* *» 

k 
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Research on the Education of Maori Children 

Richard Harker ■ * /~\ * X 
Department of Education 
Massey University + 



In tackling -the task of reviewing th% research literature, no attempt wiltf^ 
be made to provide 1 detailed summaries of individual research projects, 
rather findings will be integrated under topic areas, and used to high-r 
light some of the assumptions that'are made about 'Maori .Education", and 
methodological (atate of the art)* issues . The topic areas into which the^ 
review of research has been divided are as follows : * . * * 

1. Historical Studies. . 1 

2. Language Studies** 

3. Scholastic Achievement Studies: r . 

(i) % Attitudinal Studies. 

(ii) . Intellectual Development and Assessment. 

(iii) Social Factors. 

„(iv) School Factors. * \ 

Then follows a section highlighting methocl &o gical issues, and fitfally, a 4 
.concluding section in which some general issues are raised. The research 
reviewed covers the period 1971 to 79. 

1. ' Historical Studies ^ ' ^ 

There is no. comprehensive history of ej^iuic groups and education in New 
Zealand, but we do havfc *a good history(of the relationships between 
J 
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the Maori population and the European introduced institution of schooling. 
This work. (Barrington and Beaglehoie, 1974) covers the whole span from 
eafliest contact to the 1960's, providing a wealth of factual material on 
th€ evolving, relationship between Maori and Pakeha, particularly as it af* 
fected schooling. From a methodological viewpoint .the work* has received ✓ 
some critical* attention. McKenzie (1975) suggests that the authors stay * 
too close to the facts, and that the broad sweep of developments does not 
become obvious. McKenzie attributes this difficulty -to the fact that the 
book is the result of two independent Research theses #*comple ted some con- 
siderable time before its publication (8 and 19 years respectively). *He 
gioes on to suggest that theses are better used as source material than as 
preliminary drafts for a book. ' While accepting the criticism in this case 
we feel bound to^suggest tt^at the whole institutional 'context in which 
educational research has been conducted in New Zealand until quite recently 
(particularly historical research) is largely responsible for this state of 
affairs rather than these specific authors. 

A further methodological point is made in .another review of the <x 
Barrington and Beaglehoie book (Bray, 1976) in which i* is suggested that . 
there is a need for more material from Maori sources, such as autobiographies. 
Tbis fs an important -point , and it suggests that a High priority for histo- 
rians of education should be the collection of oral histories' from, people of 
all ethnic groups (including Pakehas) who have passed through the schools. 
Fitzgerald (1977), an anthropologist, 'has collected such^data as part of his 
fieldwork Investigating the identity status of Maori graduates., Summaries 
of long interviews wi/th 11 graduates are presented ln.«hapter 4 of. his book 
and providesfor Pakehas a perhaps unrecognizable view of the New Zealand / 
e.ducatio^n system - unrecognizable because it is 'seen from an unfamiliar pers- 
pective f The ^ interview materials also show/how aspects of the education / 
system £aken as routine and*unproblematic .by Pakehas, can be seen as majo- : 
barriers from another cultural perspective. The wider collection of st 

- \ ; I 

materials .should provide valuable insights into the effectiveness of t 1 
policies and enactments which ar.e, by and large, 30 well documented. 

What we appear to lack in thi^area is ^ comprehensive social 
of the relationships between Maori, Pa£eha and the educational sy, 
•Various pieces of such a history are available to as, but the p 
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from complete. Ratpsay (1972) in a brief survey indicates U^way 
the beliefs and attitudes of policy makers, together*with jgreskurg c 
from influential groups and ^individuals haVe affected the empt&3is 
given td Maori culture and language in the school curriculum* 
Fitzgerald (19|7) devotes a chapter to the first generation of 
Maori graduates in wt>fch some of the social pressures jthat were at 
work within Maori society can be perceived and of which we ^should 
know more to complement the social, political and economic material 
we, have on- the Pakeha world'. Butterworth (1973) provides some 
interesting ^material for the period 1930 to i960, o\*lining -the? in- , 
fluences.of Sir Apirana Ngata, the Ratana movement, tfce Labour Govern- 
ment and the rapid urbanization that^took place after 1945. From a N 
philosophical perspective, Whitehead (1973) haSx examined the historical 
literature in an attempt to .educe the ijnstatfed assumptions , upon which « 
' Maori education ias been based! He finds that until very -recently the 
assumption of Europeanization has changed little since the Native Trust 
Ordinance of 1844, ktid that the change of policy from Assimilation' i 
to "'integration' was largely rhetorical and did not alter the under- 
lying Etiropeanization. , > 

■ . : ■ ■ .- 

2. Language Studies , ^ ^ 

The dominant force i«i this area of study is the tjaori 'Research Unit of 

the New Zealand Council. for Educational Research under the direotion 

of Richard ^Benton. TKis group have completed tthat must be one of the 

largest social surveys ever, undertaken in New Zealand, socio- - 

linguistic census of Maori households in the North Island. Jnitial 

results have been reported "in Benton (1979a, 19*79d) Where one ban find 

* * \ 

an answer to the question 'Who speaks Maori?' This answer is,: 

1. . Most Maoris over 25 in Northland, Bay 'of Plenty-*and< the East 

s I) ^ ' 

Coast. • 

2* Most Maoris over 45 in most parts of the North isianJfo ^ 

* 3, A few young people anda children £n some places; and . 

4. Mos*t children and young people in a very small number of 

4* rural areas . t 



Further, Venton estimates that^about 70,000 can speak conversational Maori 
"jand a- further 115,000 are able to understand it with ease. But he'wafhs 
that there is likely to be a rapid .decrease in,these numbers as half of the 

^cMaori population are under 15, and. only 15 per cent of that age group are 
able to 9peak\|pri. . Conversely, those over 45 account for nearly AO per 

• cent of- Maori speakers, but are only ^per cent of the. Maori population.- 
With these data to hand, Benton's arguments for bilingual education take on 
greater import and urgency. Benton (1979b) reviews the begioeings of bi- 
lingual schooling at Ruatoki, where Maori is the major teaching medium for 
the first two of three years, and retains equal status" with English at the 

. upper levels. Bilingual. developments at Fernhill school in theHawkes Bay 
are Also .discussed as well as future plans in other schools, and some of the 
problems that arise.-' , fa integral part of these studies is the extensive 
• consultation with parentis' which is seen as an essential component of such 
developments - see fonexample Montgomery (1979), who surveyed the parents 
at a private primary school (90 per cent Pakeha)" in the. Hastings area and' 

^ found .{hat '65 per. cent .of those whp responded (108 out of i32) were in« favour 
of tefching Maori, while 44 per cent supported in principle a bilingual pro- 
gramme at the school. While the school's parents cannot be considered re- 
presentative- of New Zealand as a whole, this survey may be indicative, of a 
'shift in public opinion over a relatively short period of time. It is also 
a good- example of the necessary consultation and groundwork which must be 
undertaken if any kind of innovation is to be introduced in, a school - or 
into schools in general." 

The reasons advanced for bilingual education (Benton, 1976, ,1979b) 
depend on the particular circumstances of each school-.. Bilingual programmes 
can be used for: • • * * 

- 1. . Language maintenance (Ruatoki). 

2. Language revival (Fernhill). K m 

3. The maintenaiice of diversity and ag a national symbol (system- 
wide) , • t " v • 

* ■ 
The policy implications, of taking the bilingual 'option seriously are immense^ 
indeed 'they represent 'a major political initiative' (Benton, '1979c : 9), 
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The pqlicy changes needed to implement genuine bilingual curricula in 
New Zealand schools are discussed by Benton -(Ibid) in some details 
He points out that they go. beyond the sphere of education into* those 
of social attitudes and politics. In fact, New Zealand society must 
gd far beyond the rhetoric of multi-cultiuralism (at which we. have few 
peers in the world) and* give substance to our fine worSs, particularly 
if it is conceded that what is' applicable to the Maori language must 
also be applicable to Samoan, 'Dutch, Greek and so on* 

¥ 

A history of Maori language^teachtng in New Zealand secondary 
schools is to be fo3nd in Devlin (1974), who also carried ojut a survey . 
of all the secondary schools in 1973 and found that half were not 
offering (or intending to) either Maori language or Maori studies com- 
ponents in Cheir programmes. , 
A further group of studies are concerned with the use of the ' ^ / 
English language by MaorisT^McDonald (1977a) undertook a componentia/ 
analysis of Ae meanings of spatial adjectives imputed by Maori and , 
Pakeha four year olds: ' She found that the order of acquisition was/ the 
same for both groups, and that there was little difference on word re- 
cognition or comprehension. The suggestion isjaade, none-the-less, 
that some word meaning*dif ferences do exist between Maori and Pakeha 
(p. 338). She found no evidence of 'deficit s 1 or 1 d&f er^ ges 1 ^i n^ Ways 
of thinking - no Sapiv-Whovf effect (though lone of her Maori sample 
were Maori speakers) . Age was a. critical va^i^M^for both groups-, 
while SES was critical .only for Pakehas. McDonald's comments bn, 
•deficit 1 theories of "Maori English 1 are strongly echoed by Hawkitis 
(1972) who moupM a vigorous attack on the 'cultural deprivation 1 \ 
* hypothesis evident in some Departmental publications of the late 60's. 
McCalium-(f9^8) also rejects a^deficit 1 model in her research on the" , 
English language' usage of Maori and Pakeha Standard 2 pupils. She 
recorded the spoken English of a variety* of children and analyzed 
'the verb forms, finding A signif icant differences between Maori and 
Pakeha groups (no within; ethnic group dif £ererifces) . However, she 
points out .that both Maori groups (an urban, English only speaking 
group and a rural Maori speaking group) were producing betpeen^jW and 
' 90 pej cent standard English verb forms ' . . . scarcely convincing . # *Z 
evidence of Che development of a separated potentially stable^dialect ' . . 
(Ibid, p. 142). . ' 
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For"a more extensive review of research studies of the linguistic com- 
, petet\cies-of Maori and other Polynesian children in New Zealand see St. George '"• . 
(1980), who approaches the area not only from the 'point of view of English 
language competence, but also from the bilingual perspective, reviewing com- 
petencies in Maori and the implications for schooling and schools. .' *' 

3. ^Scholastic Achievement Studies ' 

The Mew Zealand Education Department in its annual report -to- Parliament pro- 
vide bWc 1 data from their annual returns .from schools. The far /ore in- 
formative and useful Education Statistics of New Zealand ^ppears/to have been 
^ one of the victims- of financial constraints as the last one appeared in 1977 
. • with th^e data for,. 1976. It is a pity that this most useful document does not 
•have a hi^ier priority. However, it is from suchrannual returns to the 
, • Education Department that the basic parameters of the poorer school performance 
of Maori pupijs relative^* their Pakeha peers' become evident. Pass rates in* 
the national public examinations, the figures on school leafing, enrolment ratios 
at various levels of the education system and many* more are to be found there. 
. It is the attempt to- account 'for the differences observable in these parameters 
/that Is .the- particular concern of tffie? research' reported on here^ • 

- T ^ e mos t'often quoted research study, in-this ■ area is that of*Love°grove ' 
(1966) who reported ^that Maori and European children from almost comparable 
Z> home backgrounds performed similarly on tests of scholastic achievement'. 
\ How ? v . e V. t h e re » are a number of methodological flays in. the study which make 
such «ontlusion from his data somewhat insecure (see Harker 1976a, pp*.6-12 
for a ^etailed % critique). Harker (1978) using k large sample drawn mainly 
; •*• frbm the Wan-ganui- Board. area, ^and hence overly rural and unbalanced with regard 
^.to SES), found that such* envlrdnmental variables as SES, family size and rural- 
- -urban location are related to both school achievement and ethnicity, .and further, 
m that controlling for such variables, while reducing the variance accounted for 
• by ethnicity, did nqt entirely eliminate it, 'particularly on test, criteria (PAT-' 
[ and Ravens). Maoti-Pakeha differences on a variety of school achievement 

criteria are reported in a number of other studies, Kerr (1971), Codd (1972). 
. Peddle (1974> presents a good, concise historical review of^ achievement studies, 
and an informative discussion of 'the problems of .' interpreting statfs'tical' and 
census data. . Olsen's (1972><ongitudinal study of early school leavers at two 
rural and two ur^ban central districts secondary schools found that Maori pupils 
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were three times more likely than Pakeha to be early leavers. In- 
tere8tingly he found fewer* differences betweerf^the Maori leavers * v 
and »non-leavers \thart for Pakehas. For example, 'there was no di£- f 
ferj^nce in non-v6rbal IQ betweln' the twd^Maori groups, unlike the 
Pakeha. ~" Other researchers (McDonald (1975), Harker (1978) in 
Education and Kinloch (1979) in Chil'd, Health) have also noted that 
some environmental variables (most notably SES), known to be asso- 
ciated with achievement and health measures for children of European 
cultures do not relate in the same way to the achievement scores of % . 
Maori and Polynesian children. ' 

The ^omplex of relationships between health, ethnic origin and 
school achievement ha^re #received increased attention in'^the past de- ^ 
cade. ^PrioY ^1974) arid Tonkin (19,74> outline the main dimensions 
of the /problems involved, provide useful statistical material and* 

I 4 1 ✓ 

revie^ a number of ongoing studies. k An ex-post facto study by 
Wright (1978) on 124 Maori ancf non-Maori five year olds provide^ 
som^ interesting data ycom an extensive battery of medical -and* health 
tests as well as cognitive and pfTe^Dtual tests. Unfortunately how- 
ever, the findings are presented a£ tfwo parallel sets of data. .(both 
df which are very interesting, particularly th£ health data* on vision 
and hearing) and while it is clear that poor health could well affect 
school 'performance, it. Is not demonstrated with the data in Wright's 
study which could have been subjected to^aalti-variate analysis. 

Tn>ft iimmfl jy then it Ijs clears that j^here |are a numb^^gf environ- 
mental variables which relate to ethnicity the one hand and to 

* J * K S s . * I 4 1 

8cHool achievement'^cai the other. JBiTmost fc dases these environmental 

Variables exacerbate the achievement differences between Maor^and^ . 

[ ■» " - * « • 

Pakeha afc the statistical level Maoris teiid to .have more child 

health! problems, larger families* to. liye in more depressed are,as 

with poorer schooling environments and lower social status in the 

cojmnunity/ However, in the studies *wher,6 siuch factors have b,een 

taken into account (admittedly no^study has 

account simultaneously) there is usually 8t 

. ethnicity, which points to the probability tthat cultural difference 

itself (the difference between the. culture of the child's home and . 
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taken all of them into 
11 some variance left to , 
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community, ^and the culture inherent in the curriculum, organization* arid 

teaching methods of the school) is an irtdepejideht causal factor in the lower 

r c ' 1 ' ~ 

achievement of Maori children in New Zealand schools. 

3(i) Attitudinal Studies ^ ■ * ^ " T 

Thi's is a mixed category including skills, values and some personality * \ 
factors as well as attitudes. The studies are considered under two head- 
ings: Pakeha attitudes toward Maoris; and Maori attitudes- skills, values 
arid personality factors viewed -from 'the perspective of Pakeha' nonflsT * 

^Pakeha Attitudes toward ^aor is • r . * v 

Nightingale* (1977) set out to test Walker's statement 'that teachers are 

predominantly monoculturai and not sensitized to' react to* biculturalism or / 

'the minority group needs of .Maori pupils'. He studied four Aspects : 

• ( 
attitudes to biculturalism; seeking t to understand through experience; know- 

* * <. 

ledge of the -educational problems of Maori pupils; and knowledge of Maori 
terms and practices. His sample of teachers Jto Taranaki and Hawkes Bay 
lends sofoe 'empirical support to Walker's, cpnteation. - / 

Whatever teachers think an<j krfep of Mat) ri culture, does not necessarily 
relate to the way Maori children a^e ^tr'eated in classrooms. A. St. George, 
(1978) carried out a naturalistic observational study to explore the way 

•V / \ * y 

teachers expectations relate to 'their perceptions of other pupil attributes 
including ethnic group. Her findings were that teachers held different 
expectations for and perceptions of.' Polynesian and I^eha pupils which re- 
flected the achievement differences^ There were no differences- between ' 
Maori and Pakeha children in terms of teacher-pupil interaction and teachers 
did riot treat pupils for whom they held low expectations in what'cpuld^e 
judged a negative way. TheJ.ack pf findings indicative of teacher dis- 
crimination Is supported by Harker (1978) who "found no bias by teachers 
against Maori pupils in their annual ratings bf achievement. . The findings 
of Nicholls and-Barnett (1977, Study 2). would also indicate that teachers do 
not systematically practice raqial ^discrimination or differentiation in New 
.Zealand schools. V . 

Bray and Jordan (1976) set out to examine the attitudes of Teachers 
College students toward the education of Maoris. The methodology employed*, 

^ f A t 

however, is rather dpaque.i^fnd^^ rationale is given to properly 

" • ' * ^\ 

interpret the finding/,' from which the aikhors draw somewhat banale con- 
clusions (e.g,, 'altitudes may vary according to degree of personal ] 
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involvement 1 p. 58). Stewart ,(1974) , in a well designed study failed 
to findvany effect on the attitudes'of third year teacher trainee^ of 
a couy^ in Maori Studies; However, pre- test attitudes were highly 
favourable for all groups, hence little change could be expected. He 
noted that the low scorers on the pre- test made the most gains, which 
may simply refffect the 'regression to the mean 1 phenomenon, or be a 
result t of- peer pressure. w 

Maori Attitudes , . 

The research in this section is grouped into^four topics: Ethnic 
awareness; Classroom behaviour; Friendship patterns; and Future 
time perspective. , 

Ethnic awareness Jias been studied by Awatere t (1974) who replicated 
Vaughan's well known studies of the early 1960 f s. ^Resplts were similar 
.with, one exception^: 

The striking difference between this study and (those" of .VaugKan 
and Hills) is the much, greater preference of the #aori figures by 
both races. This more favourable attitude to the Maori figures 
persists across the entire 'age range.* 

0 ' * ' ^ (Ibid, p. 36) 

The Maori children identify with the Pakeha dolls up to age ten when a 

• ' \ ' t 

changeover occurs which is also reflected in attitudes. In Awatere s 

study, these ethnic choices were made at a much younger age tman in 

Vaughan's original study. 

Quinn^ll (1974) review .the various general issues underlying the 

cultural and ethnic differences contained within the social milieu of 

classrooms and some of .the methodological issues that v are etttailed. 

His observational study found that the children studied tended to 

differentially interact with their peers according 'to racial grouping, 

the s Maori children beiqg more ethnically gregarious arid less separatist 

in their classroom peer interactions (p. 161). Another finding of 

Quinnell's was that there was no difference between M^ori and Pakeha in 

initiating or responding to teacher attention (p.169)^ * However, 

McKessar and Thomas (1978) report three studi|p showing that urban 

Maori children are less likely "than Pakeha children to ask the teacher 

directly for help, and more likely to give wKat the authors interpret 
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as help-seeking, non-verbal signals. These findings are not supported by v ; 



the observations of A. St. George (1978). Another interesting aspect of 
' classroom b'ehaviour^is the work of Denee (1972) whose observational studies 
in an Auckland play centre led her^to develop models of inclusive and 
exclusive modes of interaction, finding the former associated with 
Polynesians and the latter with PakehaSr Adding to these findings from 
other studies Graves '(1974)^reports the effect the proportion of Polynesians 
on the school roll had on the modes of interaction; as the proportion in- 
creases, the Pakeha children exhibit increasing -exclusive behaviour', while 
Polynesian children show an increase in inclusive behaviour. Graves" draws 
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some interesting pedagogical conclusions based around the different" teaching/ 
learning styles inherent JLn £he two modes of interaction* * I' °'\* 

K related phenomenon, that of co-operation and , competition has received^' - 
some .attention. Vercoe (1971) used the Prisoners Dilemma Game on a, sample 
of 123 childre^ahd found 'that ehe„Maori* eight year old* is neither more nor , . * 
less co-operatively oriented than^Europaan efght year olds, not* do they per- 
# form better than the European chil.d in a co-operative* social situation as ~ 
opposed to a competitive social situation (p. 67). . Using Madsen Cooperation 9 
Boards, Thomas (1975) found little difference be twee^' urban Maori and^-Pakeha* 
children, but a considerable difference between -those twb groups and groups of 
rural Maori and Qook Island children, who were much more, cQ-operatively t 
oriented. Unfortunately a- group of rural Pakeha children were not" included 
in the study which would have allowed a clearer distinction to be made bet- 
ween effects due to rural or urban residence. 

More directly related to achievement are studies by Podmore (1978) and * 
by Nicholls and Barnett (1977). * Podmore 1 s 'observational study found ethnic , 
differences on specific academic survival^skills (attending behaviour, com- 
plying behaviour, interaction with pe,ers and classroom location). . Nictiolls 
and Barnett (Study 3) explored tK&?<fear of ' success 1 hypothesis, and although 
somewhat uncertain of the.validity of 'their measurement procedure, conclude 
that there was no indication of any greater fear of the consequences of 
success amongst thd Maori pupils in their sample than amongst the Pakeha 
pupils. , _ * s - * 

A most comprehensive t study of the self concept of Maoris is reported in 
Ranby (1979). .Using a very large stratified gample.of North Island secondary 
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school pupils, he found that on average thjt Maori self concept was 
'lower' than for non-Maoris after' controlling^for family size, SES., ' )\ 
l^ggTVplass and academic level. Also he found no evidence of any 
relationship between the -presence and strength of Maoritanga courses 
in the 'school and the 'strength' of the Ma^ri self concept. In his. 
discussion-, Ranby- makes some very interesting points, about the cross 
cultural use of tests (and the concepts . they seek to measure) such 
as a self concept test. -He asks; Is a positive Maori self concept • 
'' m same as a positive Pakeha self -.concept? ^Fitzgerald (1977) explores 
' the related/ area of Identity. 

There, have been, three studies of f riendship-patterns amongst Maori 
and Pakeha children., Edgerley (1972) tested 233 pupils at Standard 4, 
~Fqfm II- ana Form in levels and found that Maori and Pakeha had similar 
numbers of close friends' and acquaintances. Unlike Pakeha girls, 
'. .Maori girls shewed a preference for one close friend at the 'Form ill - § 
\ level. Generally, Maori children showed a tendency to opt for a . 
friena of 'own race' as they moved up the three age levels. Also V. 
parents had a stronger influence" on choice of friends for the Maori • 
group. A good study by Morrison (1978) confirmed some of Edge'rley's - 
findings with a sample of'e05 aged 6 to. 11 at four schools with differ- 
ing 'Polynesian enrolment ratios, (the enrolment ratios were used to 
t generate the expected frequencies f or ' the .Chi-squared tests). His data, 
'strongly supported' the following 1 two hypotheses: 

1 * x The number of own race popularity choices will be v significantly 
, • higher than would be expected" from the distribution of racial 

membership of the. school; and 
° 2.' the number of own race popularity choices will increase sign- 
ificantly with* age. 

A third hypothesis was strongly rejected: , - 

3. • As the size of the minority group increases, so will the ratio 
of observed to expected cross-racial friendship choices. 

i 

In fact a significant trend in the opposite 'direction was found,. i.e., 
an increase in the ethnic polarization of - friendship choices as the . 
. .proportion of Polynesians on the roll increases. 
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S Edgerley's first finding has received strong support from Young 1 ^ % 
♦Rotorua study (Young, 1978) which^used 938 Form I pupils. His basic 
hypothesis was that Maori children would have larger and less persistent* 
friendship groups than would Pakeha childftfjK The expected pattern 
showed up On first analysis, bat when^the 'data were reanalyzed using- 
multiple regression, semi-partialling out the effects of some en\d.ron- 
mental variables (the key ones being family size and whether or not a 
child had relatives in the near vicinity) the ^aori-Pakeha differences . 

disappearedv / 

Another aspect which bears on pupils altitudes and to have received 
some research attention is that future time perspective. • Bray's rer- 
ported findings (1970,* 19*71) of Maori-Pal^ ha differences in both future 
time perspective and delay of gratification need to be treated cautiously 
as there is no control in , the' sampling of such factors ks -family size_or 
socio-economic status. Havighurst (1973)" did control for socip-economic ♦ 
status (though' he ended up with a quite unbalanced sample), and tapped 
rural and urban fifth formers and young people in the work force. He 
found that Pakehas (and high SES Maoris) had a clearer image of the future,, 
and that in general Pakehas had/a longer time perspective than Maoris, but 
that there was no difference between middle class Maoris and middle class 
♦Pakehas. Havighurst interprets this as evidence of increasing acciiiturat,- ■ 
ion to European patterns by urban, middle class Maoris.— 

In summary the research reviewed in this Section shows that while 
teachers may more often than not be quite ignorant of many>aspects-of 
Maori culture, there is little evidence Of discrimination in classroom 
practices* However, the facts that- Maori culture is clearly of little 
interest to .teachers, and the Maori val,ue system of sudh little significance 
in the organization of the school, point to a much more fundamental* form' of 
discrimination that is revealed in lany of the research^ reports/ Bordiau 
claims that one of the major funcfcions*of an education system is^ the re- 
production of the cultural and social systems of the dominant group, and 
the evidence of teacher attitudes reported here wojjld seem to be consistent 
with sucfi an assertion. Further support for Bordieu's view is to be found 
in those N studies of pupils which show tjiat o the results on various factors 
for. Maori middle-class and urban children are more like the results of 
Pakeha children than those of other Maoris, Thomas (1975), Havighurst (1973) 
I think Havighurst is' correct in indicating that 'getting on 1 for Maoris- 
means becoming increasingly like middle class Pakehas, and I also think it 



to be one of the fundamental outcomes of ■ our present schooling 
system to make it impossible tp';? 1 succeea3< in any £ther way, a 
, point which will be taken up in the. final section. It seems to 
me that an awareness of this state of affairs is reflected in: - 
\\* The small size -of the Maori l middle class 1 ; and' D , ; 
' 2.r ttie data on friendship which show an increasing 
, ' • polarization of friendship- fchoices along ethnic^ * 
lines wkh afend in increasingly mixed schools. 

" ' ' W# _ (EdgerlVy 1972, Morrison 1978) 
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C^ii)* Intellectual Development "And Assessment ^ • 

The research literature in this, t^far- technical Mel* has been . 
well reviewed'. by St. George and .St.: George W5) and brought 
further up to date fLn R. St. George ' (1977) . >ollowing a detailed 
analysis of. studies which utilize cognitive or performance tests 
St. George concluded that": first , it is an unwarranted assumption 
that Pakehas would outperform Maoris on'measyres of intellectual 
ability (verbal or non-verbal) ; secondly, with young subjects 
significant Maori-Pakeha 'differences are much harder to find the 
more recent, the study was carried out. ' This result is due, he 
' suggests, to the much, greater degree of commonality between the 
environments of Maori and Pakeha children now than ,in the past ; 
thirdly he found that" group measures of ability have been used in ■ 
the majority of studies reported; > fourthly, much of the data re- 
ported was, equivocal due to sampling restrictions in many of the 
studies; fifth, and- perhaps most important for. the purposes of 
this.; conference, St. George reports that far too few studies using 
tests of cognitive and performance ability bother to carry out (let 
' a^one report) reliability and validity checks within the^ethnic 
groups they are studying. 1 do not propose to pursue this area- 
further here, as it- is a'cortplex area which deserves treatment Ito 
a separate paper. Suffice to say that there is a_ clear need f or ' 
comparative surveys with adequate 1 . ^samples, using instruments whose 
reliability at* /Validity characteristics are known for the groups 
on which they are -to be used. St. George's own- study (1977) of 
the Queensland Teat is a good example. - " r . \ 
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A brief foeption is warranted here by t;he studies that have e^plbrfcd 
the possibility of stylistic differences ^etweeif Maori and Pakeha in the 
cognitive area. Chapman (1973) found' no difference between adolescent / 
ji^les on Witkin's field-dependent-independent dimension. .Chapman's 
findings, in this perceptual area A \are , echoed in Harker (n.d.) who found 
no difference in preferred mode of categorization'between Maori and 
Pakeha Standard' Three pupils. 

3(iii) Social Factors JC 
A number of the studies covered in previous sections overlap into, this 
category. In addition however, there are a number of other studies which 
take up wider issues-, and have their affect on education. R. St. George 
(1972) n^Tiewed studies of^racial intolerance 'in New "Zealand and found that 
they consistently reported evident of racialiprejudice on the part of 
^akehas, dir^ted toward Maoris . It is arguable that this situation may 
'have worsened vttth community conflicts over specific land issues. in recent 
years, the growing levels of unemployment, 1 gangs \ and the growing eon-, 
fid^nce of Maori cultural self determination, any or all of which may be 
seen as threateningly Pakehas. However, the last available Report of the 
Rape Relations Conciliator, for the year ending in March 1978 (E.17) reports 
a decline ±L the number of ^omplaints frfcm the previous year - though pre- 
vious years had witnessed steady increases. More directly concerned with 
education, Spoonley (1979) has produced an analysis of the. social structural 
inequalities and the educational process in* New Zealand. Spoonley advocate 
a policy based orv affirmative action as the most realistic way of overcoming 
the structural inequalities, working againSt Maoris; He suggests that'al- 
though there Is plenty of 'talk abo^t multi-cultyralism: s •' ' * 

1 

. .. the wider copununity and the politicians (emphasize) the unity of 
'New Zealand society and refuse tb accent that etTinic pluralism exiks, 
and f^hat it needs to be reflected in the organization 'of social in- 
stitutions; J - 

* (Ibid, p. 85) 

He also suggests that the welfare state tradition of government whichv has 
put its emphasis on equality of access meritocracy and univexsalism r hps 
proved inadequate as a just distributor ^of Ihe social goods and benefits 
of education. Further, Spoonley is pessimistic about the climate of public 
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opinion in New ZetfTatytf'which he sees as opposed to affirmative action 




involving positNeijia.scrim:i<nation . _ r 

Social factors within the Maori community have often been ignored ' 
p 

in past research^ but^ number of recent studies have shown how im- 
pprtant such factors can be* McDonald , (1973)^ias shown the importance 
of classifying the* community of residence in studies involving Maoris 
in terms that are relevant to other aspects of Maori culture, rather 

than the. 'traditional 1 research classifications based 'on Euro- 

* > 

American models. Hence it is not the town itself or its size which is 
impdrtant, but the structural relationship qf the Maori community to the 
other communities -whp make up the town which crucially af fects^Jspects 
of Maori life and b£havi<s*jr. Kawharu (1975) presents an interesting 

:udy of a Maori community ^nd devotes a major part of the work to 
education. Although events titye rather overtaken ^the particular 
community' studied, it remains a useful study which provides analysis 
of the complex interactions between social forces acting on a Maori 
community, and 'those operating within it. Both sets of forces have 
relevance for/fhe study of educational performance, and there is a clear 
need for further community studies of 'tfflts'S^pe in all four of the- com- 
munity types suggested by McDonald - kin-based separate, kin-based en- 
gulfed (*th0 type studied by Kawharu), migrant with Maoris exceeding 10 
-per cent of the population, migrant with Maoris under 10 per cent of 
the population. • / * " ' 

Some further social %nd political .factors will be taken* up in the 
concluding section. v 



3(iv) School Factors . ' 

The lfcost comprehen^ljjjfcfc study of the impact of a school on its Ma^i 
pupils is that t>f Cleave (1976). This excellent anthropological 

study of- St. Stephen's school reports the members (teachers, pupils 

J \ / . \ - 

and parents) 'definitions of the situation 1 and explores the extent to 
which these definitions coincide with official structures. The un- 
0fficial life (^nderlife) of the school is also given e^tensive^coverage, 
and an interesting theoretical discussion constitutes 'the) final part of t 
the work; The author concludes that the success of^this particular 
•school is due to th^"fact that the structural features of the institution 
ar # e perceived by pupils to be 'Maori 1 as well as more formal aspects of 
the curriculum. , , 
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i Other aspects of school life have received some attention. Kerr (1971) 

pointed out t^e deleterious affects of long bus journeys to school, and showed 
that in the school he^studied this particularly affected Maori pupils as they 
were from the most remote areas. Codd and 'Stewart ;(1975) in their study of a. 
boarding, hostel at a state girls high school suggest that the hostel environ- 
ment was a more supportive and congenial oneJFor the- Maori pupils than for 
tfie Ea^eha pupils due Vo the predominance of ! communal features.* 

Interesting reports 'from principals who have succeeded in developing 
school environments in which Maori culture is reinforced and treated/posi- 
tively are tt> be found in Gregory (1974) % Blank (1974), Smith <1974) and 
Johnson (1974). Also* Ritchie (1978) provides interesting material developed 
at Te Kohanga experimental pre-school centre in Hamilton, 

Th4<school factor to receive the mosj: attention in recent^ years has-been 
the curriculum. Benton's work on language and bilingual schooling- (discussed 
above) ha* clear implications in this area. It is clear that these .implicatigns 
affect the social and political spheres as well (Benton, f979c) . 

Ramsay (1972) traces the place of Maori culture and language in the school 
curriculum and indicates the main social* and political influences affecting this \ 
place ^ see also Devlin (1976). * Attention is also given to . this* question in 
Ithe major historical work on -Maori Education, Barrington and Beaglehole (19.74). 
Royal (1975)- looks at some of ' the administrative implications of introducing , 
Maori language and culture into the curriculum^ and also some possible" cultural 
outcomes. He argues for:. 

1. Biculturalism for Maori pupils. % ' . <>* 

2. Inter-cultural understanding for" Pakeha pupils. 

3. Maoritanga as a contributor to an emerging New Zealand .culture. " 

In curriculum terms he foresees some conflicts arising among these>«aims, but re- 
solves them- intro^ two thrusts: first, that "bilingua^ ajid bicultural programmes 
be available to all who go choose; -and secondly the forgin^of 'Kiwitanga 1 (sic) 
from- the two cultural inputs. Royal goes on to suggest tftethods of realizing . , 
these as objectives J.n Secondary Schools. This raises a number of fundamental* 
issues, which need to be examined^* 1 \ A * * 

Lawton (1975, p. 6) defines the curriculum. as 'A selection from the culture 
of a society 1 . In this regard the Currie Commission commented that: 
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The school... has a double, task with the Maori Npupil, It 
is nSt, nor can it ever be, the prime agency in conserving 
the Maori* cultural heritage; its maift task is undoubtedly 
to provide the Maori pupil with the educational equipment r 
to enable him to play his part in the modem world and to 
this end the' Maori pupil has the same body of learning to 
t master as the non-Maoris But such elements of T^s Maori ; 
background must be included in his schooling as will give 
him 1 still the sense of belonging to a race of 'known and 
respected culture. . The*Maori<*pupil will then have a 
surer basis on which to build the scholastic achievement of* 
which he«has such need. 



(Currie Commission 1962/ pp. 415-4 f^) 

This quotation probably reflects the opinioas of most people concerned 
about education in New 'Zealand. There are two' matters from this pas- 
sage which deserve comment : first the implication of the penultimate 
sentence; and secondly the empirical testing of the ultimate one*. 

Whatever the intentions of the Currie Commission, the passage 
"above can be interpreted* to mean that culture (Maori cul tur&_ Jln j )ar t i- 
cular) is something that can be divided up into' 'packages 1 or -units of 
study, labelled 'Maori Language 1 , ^aori Studies 1 and so an, then 
slotted into timetables where they .can be utilized within the -curr 
like the other subjects. Whether such a programme would give a pupil 
a* "sense of belonging to a race of known and respected culture 1 is de- 
bateable since such 'packaging 1 is done on the basis 'of a set 'of values 
and assumptions about \he curriculum (and about knowledge in general) 
which are entirely European in origin*. It can be argued that it is f not 
only the content of a curriculum which defines -its cultural efehos, but 
the way it is organized, a&d thp relative status given to various 
'subject' ^reas.- It is these structural aspects' of educational know- 
ledge, that Basil Bernsteip takes to be the distinctive featuxe of the 
Sociology of Education (Bernstein/ 1977 : 112). B^raateirf'S penetrating' 
analysis of curriculum structures and their 'relationships with power and 
social control should be compulsory reading for thdsi involved in educat 
ing children of £ixed ethnic origin and indicates a fruitful *atea for 
New Zealand based research. Briefly, using Bernstein's model, New 
Zealand secondary schools would be seen-as operating a 'collection * t#e 



riculum 



of knowledge code in which, contents stand in a .closed r elat ion to each 
other, being clearly bounded and insulated.. Under collection codes:' 
knowledge is private property with its own power structure and markets. 



situation; subject loyalty is developed in students; students ^Learn- to 
work within a received frame (discipline) ; \ the evaluative system places 
emphasis upon attaining states of knowledge rather than ways of^knowing; N ^ 
the pedagogical relationship tefeds to be hierarchical 1 and ritualized; the . 
pupil seen as ignorant' with little status and few* rights; and educational 

^ knowledge is kept geparate £rom ever^y 'common-sense 1 knowledge (except 
for the less able children, whom we have given up educating). 

An alternative model ^aborated. by Bernstein is called an integrated 
code. Ii\ such a code previously insulated subjects are subordinated to * 
some relational idea which blurs. the boundaries between' the subjects. Thus 
integration reduces the authority of subjects and disciplines and has im- 
plications for, the other features - -noted above as characteristics of col- \ 
lection^codes . . 

The point I wish to make here is that these knowledge cod,es have clear 
relationships to cultural and social contexts. The collection code' is 
clearly 'suitable 1 for a hierarchically organized socio-ecc5nc«nic system 
where division of^ labour ii marked. Thus in a modern industralized society 
schools featuring an 'inftj/gration' type knowledge code are confined to the 
periphery of the education system as various 'alternatives 1 . ' A collection 
cod^e also clearly facilitates social Control through education especially 
when those who fail to attain appropriate 'states mf knowledge' can be con- 
vinced through the use of 'scientific' legitimating devices such as I.Q. 
tests, that their failure is their own fault. While it is true that Maoris* 
(like Pakehas) have to earn their living in a modern, industrialized labour 
market, which "implies at least a Common core' curriculum for all, die addi-, 

• tion of 'elements of... Maori background' involves more than new subiects. 

"Bernstein suggests* that there are ^three message systems through which 
tfe convey information about our^k^owledge code \ curriculum (the one given 
emphasis by the Currie Commission); pedagogy- and .evaluation. If we wish 
to incorpprate into our schools o a selection from the Maori knowledge code, 
then we ntyst 4>e prepared to look seri9usly at pedagogical and evaluative 

faspects'as well as curriculum content.' I see the development o£ the Whanau 
house design in, secondary schools as a significant step in the 'direction of 

a. r,ef<*rny!d pedagogy, (at least ,it* facilitates such reform - whether we end up 

with, old wine in a' h'ew bottle remains to be. seen),. . The work' 9f Graves (1974) 
discussed .ear lie* draw's pedagogical conclusions from thMr studied of Mad'ri * 

and Pakeha learning styles'. The abortion of externally moderated, dorm - 

referenced examinations as the spfe legitimating devices to control '-what 




counts as educational knowledge 1 * would be along step in 1 freeing, up 1 
-the evaluatipQ* message system also. ... 

The s£cot\d toatter I wanted to rais,e was the ^Ssertion* that Maori _ 
'subjects 1 in the curriculum would lead to- an enhanced self-im^e2^Mch- 
ii\> turn would lea^d to improved performance in 'real* subjects. This 
question is easily subject to empirical verification. Ronald^^,1971 
stijdy of Maori* language and pupil characteristics has some major metho-. 
dological flaws which make the findings unreliable: First, no attempt 
to match the sub-skmples, hence no control over other factors wfiich cotild 
be varying along w^th the presence or ^absence of Maori language instruction; 
and, second, you cannot assume tha„t the relationships he did find (namely, 
that those .learning Maori; (i) valued education more highly; (ii) con- 
sidered themselves peer leaders; (iii) had greater pride in their Maori 
descent; .(iv) take more part in Maori^fctivities ; (v) had a greater sense 
of school achievement; and (vi) had higher teacher ratings) are causal in 
the direction he indicates. Indeed, a good .argument could be put for- 
ward in ^favour of a reversed direction. Sample control is crucial. if any 
causality is under study. - Ranby's study (1979) with a much more satis- 
factory sample showed no relationship between self concept and the presence' 
and strength. of Maoritanga courses. He did £ind, < however,, that the schools 
with Maori .traditions did better tfian the state schools, arid' goes » on to/*' 
suggest that Maoritanga Is something that is lived, not something that'^ you v 

teach.. * "* % 

i t ' 

Hence the assertion of the Curtie Commissi^ is lacking in empirical . 

'support.' Frtrom my own perspective such a question is iinimportant as it 

seems to me/ to be a complete denial of a multi-dtoltural education system 

if- the "only grounds for accenting 'elements 1 of Maori culture into the 

•'7 ■ * * 4 t * « 

x:urriculum is that they' lead to improved performance in t* real (i.e.., \ 

Pakeha) /subjects. * 

Finally, the problem . confronting both researchers and administrators 

for the, future is well stat'ed by Codd (1972) who states that -the question 

sjioul/d not be <f How can we -cope with Maori children? 1 but: 

What- can be 4 done , to our formal education process in order that it 
embrace, "reflect- and sustain the^cultural diversity which 'exists 
in our society? * ♦ % 

^ (Ibid., p. 34) * 



Metihodplogical Considerations * 

A nhmber of researchers- warn of c the dangers of using concepts (and test -'i 

instruments) in an unthinking -way , assuming that such ,concept§,or tests are 

bottt relevant and appropriate to the different groups being studied. 

McDpnald (1975), Harker ^1976) and Kinlock (1979) warn of the lack of re- 

lev\nc^ of •occupational status to Maori criteria of social -gfrfttoys - the two 

do not appear t£/be linked and the relationship to behaviour if/not nearly 

as closely linked for Maoris as for Pakehas* Ranby (1$79) in his* discussion - 

of the self concept raises issues that are generally applicable to psychological 

concepts, that they cannot be assumed to. have the same meaning within different ' 
« > 

cultural systems, nor to bear same Relationship tp behaviour/ Hence, as 
St. George (1977) points out/ measuring" instruments need to be thoroughly 
validated for th^ group being tested if the results are to have any meaning at 
all. - ' 1 I 

•McDonald (1976) criticises the wide f variety of criteria j^ased to" define 

Maoris for research purposes. After a detailed outline of 'the, research pro- - 

^ * ' / 

blems associated with' tbe terms Maori £nd Paktfha she suggests that researchers '* 

J I * ~ ^ 

'must be much more willing to .make use of the^ategorizations made by the groups 

being studied, as yeUag^acceptirrg 'self report 1 as 'the most* meaningful measure 

of identity. In another paper, McDonald, (1978) takes up* the problem of communi 

cation in cross-cultural research generally. 'From her own, research experience 

and , the work *of ;Metg£ and Kinloch, (19J8) she concludes that such cotumunication . 

is * problematic- because:* ■ „ • . ^ * • 0 , 

S t , 

1. of differing beliefs amd values; ' > 

2. of the status differences that may exist (and of the interpretations 
of these differences which may be being made); 



3, of different interpretations of behaviour; and 

« I 

4. of the way each Culture prefers to organize events and encounters. 



Many examples are given of misunderstandings which have 'occurred because of a 
failure to understand tjhe way" communicatipn 'can break jd own in a cross-cultural / 
situation.* Spme evidence of the tftey such cultural Miff erences ijt tffe 'definitjioi 
of ,t>he situation 1 can affect performance .is to be found^in Nicholls • '* f 
and Barnett (19:77, jfitudy 1). They set out to test the hypothesis \ I 
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that -Maori children would show -greater wariness 

» 4 * 1 * - 



in testing 'situations. 



*fheir methodology involved giving the Peabody 'Picture Vocabulary Test * 
to matched samples of low SES tlaori and Pakeha children (together with / 
a sample of high SES Pakehas). The test was administered under three 
conditions: play;- standard; and cool; to both five year olds and ten 
year olds. The main finding was' that at both a^es Maori children 
showed a significant' drop- in performance under trie impersonal 'cool 1 



testing situation, which was not found in either 



Pakeha group . This 



finding was taken to* support th.eir hypothesis, a^d they go> on to argue 
that the 'cool 1 condition was ' f culturally alien* 
children . (p ,8) . „ In exclusion they suggest that it is .^particularly f 
'important to establish a supportive 'testing climate wi^h Maori children 
H they are t6 display their developed competepc^ 1 . (Ibid) . ■ " They 
rklso point 'out that these 'maladaptive motivational tendencies 1 might 
nor in fact be maladaptive at all ! if schools were -willing and aWe to 
reflect' the positive values of Maori culture 1 (lb,id) . Some caution. — — 
ae^rtfr-toJie^ exercised hete, however, as the Maori children performed at 
the same lev^l under both the 'play 1 and 'standaijja 1 testing conditions, • 
and also, , even the ! play ! conation Is still -a tejst situation, hence the 
data generated by thfe design. do not frovide a fulJLy rigorous test of the 
hmo theses/ 

^On looking at the" body of research in this ajrea as a'whoje a number 
'of trends become apparent. ^FiSrst, there is aii .increase in .the use af 
ethn6graphic techniques involving observati^ in schools and classrooms. 
The classic participant-observat jpn^aethod of anthropology hap rarely 
been utilized, the major exceptiojf Ming the study by Cleave (1976). It 
is "here that the major thrust incite /future must ciome. What actually 
happens in classrooms, how people actually treat ^ach other, what^ they 
actually think about each other are' best revealed 
real' classroom? and' in real schools/ Hence tfierej is a need for 
studie's cafried out in naturalistic settings; utilizing the evolving - 
methods of observation. ' There is certain^juatilj i^oomWfor well designed 
studies 'of vjthe experimental or survey -type, but NtHey cannot by themselves 



y observing them in 
mor^ 



th< 



provide us with insight and understanding into 
.the lives of Maori and Pakeha pupils; The ^cowmen 



12' 



way schooling affects 
ts made in the** section on 



6^ * 

% % 

historical research are generally applicable in all areas, that is, too little 

^rega^Mias been taken of Maori viewpoints. Too few researchers tr^ to step 

ou^iide their own cultural framework (of which social science is a part) and 

try to view the situation .from the point of view of those being researched, 

or even consulting with members of the 'other! group. McDonald (1977b) 'shows 

how such consultation* can be turned fcp thef tfhtual benefit of; researcher and 

researched. Also it should be noted that, Maoris do have views about educat- . 

ian .(jnost decided ones according to' Royal' (1977)) which are not. sufficiently 

well known or researched. * 

' • ■ " ' ;• \ • * 

Let me conclude this section with a call for ^re research which is 

meaningful from the ^viewpoint of. the culture of the* researched , jra the r 'than an 

'externally applied*measprement process using tests and behavioural* concepts 

derived from the culture of; the .researcher. . * 



Concluding Remarks 

Cultural difference implies, amongst other things s different value systems, 
which include in turn, "different definitions of 'worthwhile activities f ^^If^ 
a minority culture places less emphasis^ on achievement (in 'the educational ins- 
titutions of f he majority culture) as a worthwhile activity than'dpes some dthW 

e 

culture, and furthermore, if in ttvU minority culture educational achievement 

»* * , * 

does hot automatically confer high social status or prestige on the achiever, ' 

then j/t'is to be expected that children from such a minority culture will not 
perfbrm«so well at schools oriented to an achievement based set of - values and 
status conferring criteria. This, it could be argued, would be the case to 
some extent In' New eealand with regard to Maorlpnd Pakeha children. 

In the face of s t rot^g^TTT^ssij r e s ^o equalise educational performance for 
Maori and Pakeha children^ there wou"l$ appear to be but two choices <or some 
combination of them); through parent education^and intensive pre-school inter- 
vention attempt to restructure the value system of Maori children in/order to 
bring it into line with. the requirements ftfr success in the school environment; 
or make adjustments tcr the school em>irdnment (such as curriculum reform) in 
order to provide greater continuity with the Maori value' system. Both of/fchese 
alternatives, have inherent problems. . The first alternative if -successful, would 
result in the disappearance ' of ' Maori culture as a distinctive life style - } 4 * 
and the history of education in New Zealand has shown that over a centuH of 

\ 



effort aion^such JLines has not been particularly fruitful, and has 
been perhaps counter-productive. The second alternative may go 
some way to achleving'jthe desftred objective, but as Glazer (1969) 
Suggests: 'those groups fcjiat do well in one, school system will very 
likely do well in another 1 . What he ^ is "suggesting is that if the 
criteria for success in school V are changed, those groups with high 

'cultural motivation to succeed will adapt and continue to succeed 
under the v new criteria. Fer Glazer the factors 'causing 1 ethnic ^ 
differences in educational achievement lie in the different .value % 

^stpis of the cultures associated with various ethnic groups and the 
extent to which such value systems motivate children to succeed in a 
sct^>ol environment... Hence achievement differences cannot t>e amelior- 
ated* by changes to- the educational system -.which rules out the second 
alternative mentioned above. 

But ,the first alternative is not tenable either in a democratic 
pluralistic society such as New-Zealand. As the Advisory Council 
on Educational Planning states: 

m * 

In a society which permits a wide diversity of styles o£ life and 
beliefs, ai\d which is vigorously pursuing with its main ethnic 
sub-groxip-a policy of cultural coexistence, it is obvious that' 
, 1 no consensus on detailed national ^aim^ of. education is possible. 
-In fact, such consensus would indicate a degree of cultural con- 
* , formity which is the, very opposite of the present aim of cultural . 
diversification. ' 
1 . . ' ' , . . (1972, pp. 1-3) 

' * / • * ' 

Is there a solution to f this dilemma? The beginnings of a solution are . 

perhaps to be found in a que#tioning of the wisdom of insisting on 
•equalising performance for all ethnic groups.' If New* Zealanders are 
* genuine about their society as a multi-cultural one, in which all cul- 
tures are accorded equal status* then perhaps We have t6 learn to. live' 
with some measure of achievement* differences b.etween ethnic groups. if 
success in school is in some way related to achievement motivation which - 
in turn has its. roots "in cultural value systems and life stylep 1 , and it 
is these' valye syltems and life styles we wish to retain as Viable alter- 
natives in our society, then it would seem inevitable that' we"-should ' 
expect there to be achievement differences between ethnic groups. Glazer 
' makes, some importat\t -points when he reflects tha£: ' t y ■ 
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The question that troubles me most is what attitude we are to take 
to these differences. Are we to view them sfs the consequences of 
ill-will - that of teacher, administrator, the society in general? 
How elaborate are we to make the efforts to \4ipe them out, and how 
successful we hope to H>e no matter how elaborate our efforts 
are? Are our measures to equalize to include the restriction of 
the opportunities of those groups that seem to find school* achieve- 
^ ment easy? Or are we to develop a set of values that accepts 

within some measure differences as desirable ,and expectable and tries 
to mitigate the negative consequences that society imposes for them? 
v These are hard questions, and they are questions to which we do, not 
have answers. ... We need to press not only our research on these 
differences, their origins, their extent, their causes, the measures 
that reduce them, but also develop and strengthen a political and ~ 
social philosophy that permits a society to accept them, toNLive 
with them, and be stronger because of them. 

(Op,Cit. pU95) 

Glazer's sentiments find an echo in the report of The Committee on Secondary 
Education, (Towards Partnership^ 1976). who state that their recommendations: 

. . . are ^n attempt to compensate for differences that put any groups at 
a disadvantage, to remove discrimination, and to 'provide for the develop- 
ment of society beyond mere acceptance of cultural complexity.,. What 
we had to work towards was the step beyond recognition of difference, 
beyond respect for "diversity, even' beyond tolerance... It is our hope 
that the new generations of New Zealanders, as well as coming to under- 
stand the major cultures , 'will appreciate also our many cultures. They 
will accordingly respect them and," because they value , the diversity that 
results, will identify with each and eypry culture and hold their op- 
portunity to do as something precious. 

, " (Ibid., pp. 20-21). 



The point that then becomes problematic is trying to determine the area where 
achievement differences constitute real disadvantages for individuals in our 
society, over and above the differences that will inevitably arise between 
children from diverse backgrounds in a ^uniform national education system. 

TT% conclusion just reached seems eminently plausible and provides a nice 
sense of £lctaure. However, Glazer's views can be seen, as ^something of a 
' cdp-out' since the school is seen as entirely unproblematic . Earlier I 
quoted Lawton whb defined curriculum as a, selection from the culture of a 
society. In a multi-cultural situation the curriculum can be defined as a 
selection from the culture/ of the dominant group in that society. Also, the 
pedagogy and evaluation techniques used (Bernstein, 1977) derive from the^ 
culture of the dominant, group. Hence to say that we must learn to live with 
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peyformance differences ^wet^dfri and Pakeha (indeed Glazer sug- 
gests' that we must expecF^he'm) , assumes that we have exhausted, t^he" 
educational options open-to us. Nothing could ' be further from the 
truth. As suggested in the section dn-the curriculum, we know <•. ■ '• . 
virtually nothing of. the Maori knowledge code, nor what kind- of' > 
knowledge Maoris regard *s most worthwhile. ( Where Maori elements 
have been added to the curriculum they have been divorced from their 
cultural context ana incorporated in terms of the pedagogy and 
evaluation systems of the dominant group.. A^ genuine, multi-cultural 
education system would not only have various knowledge codes in operat- 
ion and the different' subjects that these imply, but there would be a „ 
variety of ways* of transmitting these knowledge; codes using culturally' 
appropriate. pedagogical methods, and with a variety of options available 
to evaluate' whep successful transmission, has taken place fsee also 
Gadd (1976-)). Most," or all of these options would be m available with 
English and Maori as the med^of instruction! . A ? Benton has pointed 
out (see'above under Language studies) such a proposal is quite outside 
the realms, of educationalcdecision making as', it. has implications for the 
whole of New "Zealand's social fabric. The political contentiousness of 
such an issue goes without saying, and may' account for the fact that thi 
is the area of research and policy on. Mao'ri education that has received 
the least attention. ^ > 

; 1 To return to the quotation from the Currie Report (setr-above, P . 58) 
WHy can't ttfe education system -be a prime agency in' *QonseTving the 
* Maori cultural, heritage? ' \t performs this function fqr New Zealandejs 
of European origin,'' and if our education system is to" be multi-cultural 
it must'do'the isame for New. Zealanders of Polynesian origin.. 
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^Special -educatit^n is usually defined as provisions made~for children on the 
basis of particular and atypical physical or behavioural -characteristics 
theyi-have or manifest. . Most current and widely' used special education, 
textbooks adopt such a definition, and Havill and Mitchell's, ( 19 72)> book - 
so l^ar the only 'general New Zealand' reference book i$ this area,* is •no" 
exception: * # % 

Special education refers to the facilities, materials, apd 
teaching 'resources provided for, chiWren who because of *ex- > 
ceptional physidal, -intellectual, emotional, or sppial 
•characteristics, ' can not receive -maximum benefit ftom a 
t regular- school programme. * * 

".; - 

There is Nothing wrong with defining special education in this way. 



Indeed, the fact that a number of 
"or behavioural characteristics (or 
the very foundation upon which, special 



rep have or show exceptional physical 
be reliably f>redioted tp do so) is 
fctional pirovisioijg are planned 



and made, ■ What, needs ecjual* recognition, , however -.and is frequently over- 
looked; is thaEt* s^ch provisions wlll'be jie^essary. to the degree'that re- 
gular clas3rooni'4)rovisions*^>e in^equate to^ accommodate children with 
* special *ne£ds. ' It is-possible 7 indeed "probable, that many children are** 
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receiving special educational provisions_ mostly because of the inade- 
quacies^ their particular schoql/classropm situation and not primarily 
'because of any spfecial "teaching needs "they 'may. have. In this sense,, • 
special educational services can be viewed as a type of 'Band r Aid^ 
facility - available when regular class provisions, are inadeqQate 'f or 
particular children because of inadequacies' on the par.t <of the, teachar N 
(i-.e., in teaching 'ability, understand^- of the special needs and 
learning/behavioural characteristics of the children concerned, etd.) or 
inadequacies .in resources available* 'to "-the teacher fc.e., equipment, _ 
time, etc.). * The fact 'that it is very difficult' .to ascertain iji any 
' particular .case wHethir a- child is receiving special education primarily. 

because of characteristics he/she ha^l or primarily because* ,qf , ; - 

' characteristics or resources his/her teacher does not have, make^itt, • . 
very difficult to specify the special educational .needs; of such chlld- 

• ren, 6r to design ar evaluate' special educational provisions vis-a-vis , 
the n%eds of 'the children concerned. - - \ % „ , ' 

' 'The historical bajkgrbund to, and development "of NeW Zealand^ 
special educational provisions and relevant special- educational re* f 
search up until approximately 1970 have been described and discussed in 
Havill and Mitchell (1972). The present paper is concerned wit^re- 
search on New Zealand special education in 'the years since 1970. 
'tfiat date' the New Zealand Department of Education offered a sizable 
array of special educational setviceynd provisions, with 11,61 4 pupils 
(2A7 percent of the total state school population) receiving sr 
"educational help (excluding those -in receipt of visiting teachel 
guidance services). 'In December' 1978 the total number and percentage 
of. pupils' in state pJlBar^and seconda^schools receiving social ? 
educational* help !,<apJrt from guidance or visiting teacher services), had 
increased to 15,831 aid approximately 2.<24 percent respectively , bu^. . 
apart from a change Jf terminology for blind and partially-sighed , • 
- children, (now called Usually handicapped children) and the establish- 
ment of^ilitiefs foL a number ofWl groups or preschool education-; 
» ally handicapped thil&ren and '.children with- special- needs' the nature 
' and" overall distribution of services in 1978 *e4ns closely comparable 

• . with that of 1970. •'Vjiine.and McGrath's (1972) suggest**^ res- 
, pect to provisions for gifted children, in New Zealand,, i.e., that. 
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'nonprovisions 1 might well be /a more appropriate term sHll seems cons- 
picuously apt. Similarly, ftUy's (19^) observation that 'the coAcept 
of learning disorders has no't yfct made a significant impact on New * 
Zealand education 1 , seems appropriate with respect to' extant special 
educational provisions for Children with major specific learning diff i- 
culties^-f/^ group w» comprise approximately 7 percent of the school v 
population according to most owrseas estimates^ and a recent New 
Zealand survey by Walsh (1979).^/* 

■ As in mdst other Westera countries, special educational provisions 
are available "in Sew Zealand public schools' for children- who sho^w social 

or emotional maladjustment, mentally retarded children, and children 

6 



ttith^sp^ech^earing, viaual or j>hysic§l handicaps or severe reading 
difficulties. Special educational facilities .tend, to be concentrated 
.in major cities, although through various combinations of hostel ac- 
commodatioiv and transport arrangements, etc, most New Zealand children* 
who require special education^ ar$ probably able ib be accommodated in 
public schools. Moreover correspondence school and visiting teacher' 
service? are # availably" for v chil<frpn living in' remote areas vho can hot 
transported or^a^cdromodated ^iri a Hostel, or for children, unable for 
apy reason to attend a ptjblic school. , * ; 

Jt is mugh easier to discuss the range^and types of special £du- 



ationa^^rovisions availably (ttti* infoiW^idn^is ^abljT catalogued * 



each year the New Zealand Departjnenf Edupation) % than it is i^o 
/ * specif^what is 'special 1 .about su<& provisidtoT As lone as the < 
^raispn d'etre for special, educational, services is perceived by the *« 
/educational community afs exclusively the consequence of the specialness 
(>*#ifferenc^ of /children the^ need to make s'udh specifications may 'not 
be readily ^patept.. From this perspective children "who 'do- not -fit 1 
♦the 30-40 pupils ^per teacher regular e*du<*atiop kysfem would/Be likely^* 
' to^e viewed 'as "being in need^o'f accoriteodatibn -elsewhere,, w-ith lotter * 
teache^pupil 'ratios ■ajid modif ications" o^ *the 7 ,curriculiin fcnd teaching * 
mepho4s to. accommodate •their particular -learning .and "b^avioural aif.fi*-. 
•'culties. Indeed some^hipg. liKe/^his. v4ew has probably und6rp*inned the ' 
development of 'special educational services in mosf cSulitries including - 
New/ZealandV'and' ttiore importantly -for present, purposes duch a*view ha^ r 
\almost:^rtainly inf^ufenced <atid perhaps ^att&uated) th^ development pi 
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.special educational research. On paper, lists of 'special' educational 
facilities and provisions appear to' constitute a 'special 1 Educational 
system and'While ifc New Zealand $s elsewhere, i^has jprqbably been prudent 
for educational administrators and politicians to a^opt the Queen of * 
Hearts dictum, v*z., 'if we choose to call aarvicesj special, they are 



special', and not to dwell on what might be perpeilp in some quarters 
to be academic issues, such 'as delimiting the 's^eqial'- characteristics 
of ' special, educational provisions, the question ofj the^ -effectiveness of. 
<such provisions must ultimately be^addressed . ' 

Whi^e evaluations' of traditional special educational provisions im , 
overseas countries have shoVn noticeably /mixed results', a positive re- 
lationship * is apparent ^between the quali.ty'of programme input^ and the 
exteriT^ progress of- the children concerned '(Kirkj & Gallagher; 1979). 
At the sa^e time it is unfortunately the/%ase. that ;very often the quality 
of the programme -'input- has not been high (Mil'ofsky, 1975) - a point docu- 
mented \n many evaluation studies of, special educational provisions* and a 
point - grasped by -many^patents ^typically through jfl =' 1 case IruoTdata ) 
The result ha's been a dissatisf actiorf with traditional special educational 
provisions on the' part of parents and--special educators and pressure (at 
times exerted' via Ifegal and fiscal means) to. abandon many of the tra'di-^.. 
•tional strategies °in favour df. mainstream special educational provisions. 
\ .;" When the Band-Aid function of special educational service/Us acknowledged, 
hqwever, it is patently clear, that mainstream special educational facilit- , 
-ies can not be consider^ in isolation -from thej quality of extant regular 
clas-s provisions and can not be expected to be kny better than- traditional 
facilities, unless such' mains'%ream facilities ar'e in f act • (as 'well as name) 
special. ' 'If- the s'pecia^ness of mainstream special educational* 1 facilities 
is*to be' ass.ured, requisite competencies^ strategies and .resources of , 
regular class teachers will need* to be identified and- developed "Given % 
the probability that maiy regular class tea'chers and.clasVroom situations 
'are already, conspicuously -wanting in some or all of: these respects, £he 
development of effective mainstream special educational facilities seems" 
likely',to<. be a dec*idediy\ long-term venture. ■ . 

'It is difficult to separate tese^rch pnthe education of children* 
'from 'research into othef aepeqtfe of their growth and development, or / . 
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to arrive at a sensible basis for distinguishing between reSe&rch- which 
is primarily of educational interest and other research which although 
relevant* to education is primarily of medical^ social work, psychological, 
or sociological interest ♦ m This difficulty is greatly exacerbated in > 
.special educational research, since medical and/or family/social work 
problems af e* practically\a kiite- qua non- of*special educational needs* 
It seems appropriate in view of th£ nature and objectives' of'N£ARE to 

— ' ; * 

focus on research • (i. e. , empirical research) of direct relevancS to 

• <* 

New Zealand special education. . In the present review, attention will 
thus be confined to ^fhpse studies which ^re concerned specifically with 
the behavioural characteristics of children with special educational' 
needs » (and/or, of their parents' or their teachers) as these relate to 
current' or plaaried special educational provisions; of with the classroom 
or playground behaviour of preschool or school-aged children witti special 
educational needs (or of 'their teachers); or with the'effects of special 
educational strategies-. -Such a focus in the present review will preclude 
consicjerition' of psychological studies which deal with various aspects of 
learning ancf behavioural characteristics in handicapped groups (effects 
of, operant procedures with mentally retarded ^children, studies of verbal 
functioning in the gientalty retarded, -^isual-form perception in Cerebral 
palsied children,, etc.) or studies of children in hospitals or other 
institutJbns. A large number of theses tiave 0 be'en concerned with such 
qijUtions in the past decade (Pickens, 1975 , 1976a,- 1976b, 1979') ; .It 
is no t that these studies . are .'considered irrelevant to special educatioil - 
clearly they are relevant; v lathery jthe intention is td focus on re-r 
search directly and specifically conce^n6d with special edupational crfa-* . 
duct and effectiveness*. Studies will be grouped in x ^ree ^reas: 4>resch 
school years, artd postsctroolV • " , ' 

school Studies . 
The- lack, of research on atypical poreschpol children was noted. and de- 
plored^by Baxa$y .(1972) and. while .several studied have 6,een conducted . 
in the past dedadjf* the current sum of knowledge In this area is 
noticeably slim... The relative^ ldck of research attention to the pre- 
school 'yearfc may be related to th%fact that preschool education is ! 



neither compulsory^nor. a direct state responsibility in New Zealand, and 

currently reaches only*about half of the nation's preschoolers (Barney, 

1975). Indeed, it seems likely that current educational and social, 

policy and the research situation both reflect the predominance of a % 

view of early childhood as 'something- less than crucial' on | the "part of 
» - \ „ ♦ 

the educational and wider^ community . J 

The 'current provisions for handicapped children have been discus-^. 

sed by Barney (\977^ I97S) and clearly a Vide range 'of provisions is 

available with .nb^lceable* variation in tl|e-objectives' of programmes t 

offered*** and in the training of teachers'/hetpel^ etc., and conspicuously^ ' 

Attle information on the conduct or effectiveness of extant provisions. 

Panckhurst (1977) undertook a national -survey of the special educational 

needs of kindergarten pupils. It was found on the basis of -teachers' 

-atings that approximately.il percent of the kinde^arten population fjad 

special educational needs. _ Considerable variation w£Tevident .in the 

incidence of particular handicapping' condition's with speech/language!^^ 

difficulties, behavioural maladjustment. and severe developmental lag 

being? the most frequently ntfted problems. Noticeably more boya than . 

girls were reported to have special needs .(the rate was almost 2:1) - 

a characteristic finding in surveys 'of special educational heeds 4tf 

all^fee levels. , - /' , • : 

survey by Hailinan. (1978) of a .group of. 94 Christcfiurch families 
with, handicapped children (including* intellectually handicapped^ phy- 
sicafly handicapped,, multiply handicapped, deaf, asthmatic and autistic, 
.children) .indicated that approximately 75 percent of the parents whose 
children had* attended regular preschools we re^ reasonably happy with^the" 
services their children had "received. sintlar result was obtained • 
% from parents' of children': Who had at^nded a special ■ preschool . • The - - 
!..author noted Barney's (1974) estimate that|probably..less .than 1 percent 
'•of handicapped" 3 td 4 year-olds..attend regular. preschools, and' observed" 
that.the generalizability/.of the results woiKW' alm#St, certainly ft' very 
linitVd - a Wat" which mus|.alsp be a PP lied\o Panckhurst 's (1977) 
data'. It- is also not! clear" from t.he Christchufeh study what parents 
A were 'satisfied' with, nor what can be^ed^d .'fr^the obtained ^esujbs 
. possibly 'that New^iand parents are grat|fcl. 'for. small mercies ft, 
'would certainly be most "unwise to interpret the>resvfts .as, a -vacation 
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. of extant provisions: There is a need to determine what the special 
educational rffceds of*prfeschool handicapped chiLdren are, to "examine what 
is happening In current preschool educational, facilities, and <to assess/ . 
the situation in the^e terms.' % o 

Clearly' the special educational negds of preschool handicapped 
i t cfcitfaren will var^greatly depending' on. the type^and extent of their - 
disabilities and the adequacy- of tKeir Ijome and f amil7<^tuatioris etc,, 
and such variability will need to be heeded in planning and evaluating 
provisions. .An jacample of , the' type* of research, needed in this area. is 
'that of'Peiarl (19^3) who^examined the intellectual^and physlt^l 
characteristics .of p.reschool .age spina bifida children, and the attitudes 

• , of their mothers. In general the' children were of low- average in- 

9 [tellectual ability, paralyzed to sotrfe degree, and liable'to'be incontinent, 
and the attitudes of the mothers towards , their children were noticeably " 
* a more strongly influenced by their religious beliefs than by the severity 
of their child's handicap. The resylts underline the variability in the 
children's abilities and difficulties ^rtTT^e backgrounds, which must be 
a^fcotnmodat.e^ in panning preschool sei/rices* fdr -this group. *' '* 

0 A similar survey was' under t;ake»Tb y Wil eph (1975) of/the pothers of 
\ 5^ to 10 year-^old'cerebral-palsied^^tfpjCls of special day-jschools . The, 
. * jnothers Were evenly 4 distributed across the SES spectrum ^rtd in' comparison 
- wi ^ mothers in the general population, were slightly older and, "showed a 
. higher incidence of stillbirths. The jfejority of the mothers had very ' 
favqurable attitudes, tottards disabled persons and. the. attitudes of ^he ' . * . 
( mothers did,hot seem ,to .relatfed to the it religious tel*Le^s ar to the 
Yjk * - agfe of their children/ In view of the /probability .that family diffi- 

• v culties with^physically'handicapped children would be^somewhat different * ' 
9 ' although as great (if not, $r£ater) . during the preschW years, a repli- 

catipn of this study with preschool cerebral-palsied children would' seem 
''a useful -endeavour. * , / \ \ */* ■ " tM 

. , 8 ^ An- additional factor whidh will iieed to: be considered carefully in 
formulating social* policy/provisions ite the possibility of -additional 
financial stress in families with^es^ool^(and/or older) handicapped ' 
( children'. A_study by Brewer ;Q973) showed that families with a * , ' 

.handicapped child (especially thoSfe wi ft % an. intellectually handicapped 
%6r physically handicappgft child). were shouldering a 'greater financial** * - 
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burden than families without a handicapped child. The greater ^burden - 
derived from additional costs associated with transportation (tc* school, 
hospital, etc.)', medical fees, appliances, and additional food and . 
clothing: The financial difficulties of families] of intellectually 
handicapped children (and adults^ was^ also documented in a major :epi- • 
demiological survey by^Mo^risoti, Beasley and Williamson (1976). A ^ 
^significant relationship was found between the incidence of additional^ 
expenses and* the severity of retardation of the intellectually handi- 
capped person. , Additional financial support for families of intellect- 
uaily .handicapped children, Jand adults) thus seems" strongly indicated. • 

A study of social participation in current preschool facilities for" 
intellectually. handicapped children was Aade by W.ilton and Densem (1977). 
It was founjd that the levels of social participation -of intellectually 
handicapped cnildren'in regular .preschools "were conspicuously greater 1 
than those of ( intellectually handicapped children in special (segregated) 
pregchools but were closely comparable with those of their nonhahdicapped 
Classmates. The results suggested that .segregated preschool attendance 
•.may' exacerbate the social learning difficulties of. intellectually handi- 
capped chiidren. » It needs to be noted T as/it was by Barney (1977) that 
the location' A of handicapped children in mainsttream preschdol educational 
provisions^ is- unlikely to^ be beneficial tjo hahdieapp.ed' children unless 
regular preschool teachers feel and are competent to accommodate, such * 
children and* unless additional resources-, necessary to accommodate such 
'children are provided. At> the same time,' the potency of .'setting \ 
effects' on the behaviour' of children (and teachers) needs to be 
understood - and indeed' utilized. The social - development of handicapped 
children is important as is. their acceptance by .nonhahdicapped children 
(and their parents and ^teachers ) . If these characteristics are easier 
t« foster in mainstream special educational facilities, 'as seems likely, 
' the development (including evaluation) of such facilities needs to.be 
' .given higher 'priority than is apparently the case at present. « 

, Apart" fro^ the 'arguments 'and policy changes arising from main- 
' streaming issues, £he whole area of preschool education for handlcapoM 
children is in the throes of a virtual '"revolution following- the 
ment'of a number of effective early intervention programmes. pie 
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'early intervention 1 covers a diverse range df home and/or community- 
based early childhood programmes. Early intervention programmes for 
. handicapped and high-risk children necessarily involve- a pedagogical 
aspect,- where' an attempt is made through didactic teaching or sequences 

, 'of planned learning experiences to facilitate the, child's cognitive 

and/or social development. Fr^querVfly , such programmes also involve 
*the provision of direct family support services (nutrition supplements, 
medictf^ care, social worker^ support, etc) and in some cases parental 
1 educarfcion/training itl home-making, child rearing, job rehabilitation • ' 
skills, etc'. To date, such programmes have peen developed mostly for 
intellectually handicapped and mildly retarded* children (Tjossem, 1976) 
and most programmes Have been developed in the United States (Wilton, 
,1979bV 'although several carefully researctied Australian programmes have 
alao emerged # (e.g., thorley & Woqds, 1979, TClunies-Ross, 1979^); A 
numbed of the programmes developed & thus far have been shown- to be highly 
effective in promoting the intellectual and social development of the 
children, # the .most impressive results "to date being achieved with 



cultural-familial mentally retarded children (Garber HeWir, 1977) and~ 

Down's syndroi^ children ..(Hayden & Haring, 1977). 

%m - It is clear that the gain? from early intervention programmes will" 

be a, function of programme quaJLity and appropriateness, as* several 

'writers have noted (e.g., Bronf enbrenner , 197 # 4; Caldwell, Bradley & 
^ • 

Elardo,* 1975) and -tha£ >neither of^ these characteristics can be assured a 

V * • , 

without thorough background research into the particular developmental 

and/or family difficulties of the' childrelT concerned - and into thfe " 

effectiveness of particular teaching strategies and learning activities. 

* Several early 'irtt erven tidh jnrbgramme & for intellectually handicapped 

. children hdve. been established in New Zealand viz., The Dawns^^rt. * '* 

Project ' (Straton, 1977)\ .Project PAJH (Mitchell, 1979) and The — 

, w Ijfcngere Early Intervention *P^ogramme (Pook & Singh, 1978). An evaluat- 

ion of the' effects of the M£?hgere programme (Howden-Chapman, 1979) 

fodicated that^two of the five children included in the programme v at 

/that timfe had made ver]g substantial intellectual and social gains, and 

— —fixe thTeecases the mothers of the children showed significant arid 

^-positive changes in their t in t^actioos with th§ir intellectually 

. .handicapped thild. It is to be hoped Jihat ■ the thorough development 
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of effective early intervention provisions' for intellectually handicapped 
children and other handicapped children will continue* and t^at early 
intervention does not degenerate into. yet artother 'educational fad' which ^ 
\^ it surely will if programmes' are not carefully implemented, thoroughly 

evaluated, and whfere necessary, modified accordingly (Ma&sh, 1977; Wilton, 

1979b). - • " ' • 

A series of studies in fchristchurch has 6een concerned with cultural- 
familial mentally retarded xhildrea. • These children who come almost ex- . 
clusively from low SES homes, constitute approximately 75 percent of all \ 
medially retarded children and it seems c^ear that 'cultural-familial 
mental retardation can be offset .'(al: least to a ^degre?), if an appropriate 
early intervention programme is instituted at an early age and continued ~ 
beyond *§he preschool years, and that the effectiveness of such programmes^ 
is enhanced if the programme is also focused 'on the home and family back- 
ground of the child. Such ^focus is necessarily blurred at present! 
since relatively little j^ficnown (specifically) about the home and" fa^ly 
backgrounds of ' cultural-familial mentally retarded children (Wilton, 1979a). 
The objective of; the Christchurch Studies has been to aggregate^basellne " 
dat^on the home'ancj family backgrounds of cultural-familial, mentally re-V 
tarded children as a Ijasis for the development of an early interventl/ffT^ 

)gi^mme, A study by* Wilton and%Barbour (1978) indicated that children 
at tiigbrrisk for cultural-familial' mental retardation (Siblings of special 
cla^s pupils)^ 'in comparison with other- low SES .children, interacted' less . 
often with their '.mothers and spent less time in Activities most likely to 
yield *co3«**4^e development. The mothers of the high-risk children en- ^ 
gaged ltss oft^n in didactic 'teaching,' showed ljjgfs encouragement of their 0 
child's Vtivities, apd their attempts' to control their child's activities 
mbre of tet^resulted in failure. In general the high-risk children ^ \ 
"appeared to experience much poorer Gpporfcuriities" for behavioural compe- 
. tence development 'thaji other children of lotf SES. 'Aj^cond study • 

(Wilton & Irvinefc was concerned witfi the diets of cultural-familial re- 
%arded*children. The retarded children showed lower intakes of ^almost ^ 
all basic nutritional- substances than pther c&ild«en of -low or average 
SES and 'the\re tarded group!s intake Of iron, calcium, and ascofbic acid;; 
were' below National Academy ,'6f Science/National Research Council (1973) 
.recomme-ndedydaily allowance' levels* .'Two related studies are currently 

• ^ . ' ' • - ■ ' ' V 

eric v ' • , ?; 
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ih progress. ^Th^ first of these is a comprehensive survey of the family 
circumstances of cultfural-familial mentally- retarded children (McDonald 

Wilton) and this should yield useful data on extant home and family 
conditions, and on the availability, suitability, and adequacy of cur- 

* rent community services. ' The second s'tudy (Densein & Wilton) is concern- 
ed with. the problem of identifying children at high-risk for c'ultural- 

. familial retardaftifcn*-— <tatly in life. Frfr a variety of reasons such 

• children are rarely identified before they reach school," and sittce early 
. intervention programmes are neither necessary nor desirable (and, almost 

certainly not feasible ) for all low SES children who are a,t high-risk 
Vjfcs-a-vis cultural-familial retardation. ' The intei&Lon is to find a 

j group of residential and Community measure^-.w^icti will facilitate -the 

identification of this group. Subsequently such Measures could be 
used in conjunction with information fi'om home observations (e.g., 

' Caldwell, 1978) to determine target populations.; * 1 

t*- • * f _ » 



ThQ School Years * ' 
^.Prior to 1970, conspicuously little retffe^rclV c5n ,; New Zealand special' ' ' 

* educational provisions, for handicapped or gifte'd children of schbol age* 
. 'had beenj undertaken (Havill & Mitchell, 1972). * This state of affairs, 

has changed sf>m6what over the past decade, although i%£ s still apparent 
that educational and social policy/provisions are not formulated <f rom,<- 
nor greatly influenced' by , research findings. Several 'studies have 
.bee^ 'concerned with the characteristics of social educational classr. 
room conditions./ Shuker (1974V'd6scribed .flia establil^ent, 'natnre 7 " 

* and operation of a secondary^chool adjustment class 'for children with ^ 
behaviour disorders. Most of 1 the . pupils subsequently, returned to re- 
'gplar classes, and, questionnaire da ta^ from teachers aftd former pupils' ' 

'of the ,classr,f and^rom teacHers of regular classes in the same/schooi; 
indicated that , the fclaj5S--pragramnie had tft^en effective. 
^ ' Bray apd Wilton (1975) surveyed 1 the .classrbom behaviour of in- 
tellectually handicapped* special school pupils .and their teachers . It 
was^fou^that the pupils spent "a high -proportion of classroom time in 
behaviour deemed appropriate by their teachers, but that the teachers' 
interaction .with the children was relatively infrequent. The results' " 
raised the possibility that most of the observed pupil behaviour in • 
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the classroom consisted' of well-earned responses which required very 
* infrequent reinforcement (and interaction), on £he part of the teacher to 
be maintained at the high* levels recorded. Clearly, an examination of 
pupils' -gains in special school classrooms and an analysis of the 
' characteristics of classroom tasks vis-a-vis the extant behavioural de- 
velopment, (cognitive, academic, etc.) of the pupils would be- a jisefttl „ 



^ 

'next', step 
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^Glass*(1977) examined the descriptive* characteristics of special 
class pupils and teachers, and the curriculum materials and advisory 
services used by special class teachers. Questionnaire^ were sent to a ♦ 
random sample e/.37 primary and 11 intermediate special class teachers • 
(approximately ?0 percent of the national total) and the results_were 
compared >with New Zealand Yearbook' data on^regular classes.- ^ A useful 
tabulation of information was obtained and* in general the results sug- 
gest that special classes in. ^ew Zealand -schools taay not be as special- 
as they should be., Two additional findings als.o provide cause for con-, 
cern. ' The 'incidence of Maori children .in special, clashes was found Xo 
be approximately four times the' level in th'e general population , and less 
than 7 percent *of the children in the classes/ surveyed had been returned 
to full-tinfe regular class attendance. / Both of these matters (and ' 
others* raised in the study) certainly war^nt more- detailed examination. 

• Cosson (1978) undertook a^serd,es o£ three studies of the language 
development ot primary special- class pupils. A survey was -made of the 
gairis "over six months in receptive and expressive language on the part 
of special class pupils, and* nigh- and" .low-gain "classes were identified 
■on this basis. A Observations were then made of -the classroom' behaviour 
of pupils and tethers and the amount of 'time the children spent in 
language-related classroom activities, "and the extent and manner in which 
the teachers monitored the children's activities were "determined.- Mark- 
*ed differences were evident between special classes with respect to the- 
language gains made by\the pupils (Stud/ l),'and differences in pupil 
and teacher behaviour clearly differentiated high- a*d low-gain classes . 
Ttufchildren in classes' which showed high gains in -receptive language 
(Study I) spent more time than their lqw-gain counterparts in reading 
^and directed writing .activities, atfd the high-gain teachers devoted ,less- 
'^clas'srbom time to administrative activities than did low-gain teachers. 
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With- respect to expressive language (Study 3), children in high-gain 
classes spent more t\me in informal language activities than low-gain t 
children, and less time in *teacher-directed language activities and in 
>afetending to others, while the high-gain teachers spent less time in' ' 
neuttol class at>d group instruction than did low-gain . teachers. In. 
9 viewfof the likelihood that most* special class pupils would be 
cultural-familial mentally retarded and would £hW probably lack ade- 
quate language learning opportunities at home, aftd given the -importance 
of adequate spoken language as acquirement for successful social and 
^vocational adjustment, more comprehensive examination, of the reasons 
for interclaes variability in the language gains of special class pupils 
seeraj appropriate. tn the case o^ low-gain classes* at least, the need 
fgr more -vigorous attention to the development and implementation of 
effective special class language programmes seems to be ^ndicatecT. 

A study of work-experience programmes was undertaken by Wilton," 
Vincent & Keeling '(1979). It was found that the classes differed 
significantly with respect to the Amounts of classroom time' allocated 
to particular areas of the curriculum, but that all classes spent most 
classroom time working at basic academic skills or with specialist * 
teachers, and all* spent a conspicuously low proportion of time in either 
work-experience relatecf activities, or in'sorial/community studies - 
activities which would be ^c'pectfed t.o feature .prominently in work- 
experience programmes . * 

- Two studies of the education of hearing impaired children have 
been s made by VancTenBerg. The first (^andenBerg, 1971a) was concerne4 
with the v^itten language of children in New Zealand schools- for the 
deaf. A noticeably depressed level of language achievement, distorted' 
patterns of language, and problems in/the development of Abstract 
thought were evident in the children (results which yrere closely com- 
parable with U.S. norms) and the findings raise a number of questions 
regarding the appropriateness of current teaching strategies and pro- 
visions . for deaf, children. The second" study (VandenBerg, l?71b, 1972) 
was focused on heading-impaired children who were, attending regular 
classes*./ It was 'found that the -hearing- impaired children were n^t t 
^making good* academic progress, and a noticeably high proportion of the * 
children Vere Iround to be leading lonely and soclall^restricftive*' 



lives, devoifl of .close friendships, ifie results^indicated that the 
children reqWred more .attention and help than they 'ha^ previously re- 
ceived. . • *; , ' ( ^ *^ 

Parents 1 and teachers 1 evaluations af special educational prpvisions^ 

* « 

for handicapped children provide a further useFul perspective on current 
•conditions* A. study of Page* (1974) indicated that parents of special 
class children, those of regular class children, special class teachers 



and teachers of regular classes' in primary an<J intermediate schools were 
supportive of special classes for mildly retarded children. Most of the, ^ 
parents of special plasf. children felt theirychildren had benefited from 
special class attendance,, and mostj thought (wrfcuigly!) that s>ecial class J~ 
teacher had received specialized training. In general, special and 
regular class teachers believed 'that mildly retarded children received - 
more individual help in special classes, apd 'the need for special graining 
of special class teachers* was strprigly advocated. While there was no, 
support* from teachers for abandoning special ^class,es^ in favoi^r of special 
-^segregated) schools or Completely 'mainstream 1 prov^siojis, many of tiie ' , 
teachers interviewed supported th^, part-time integration of special class 
pupils. Parental "support*fpr special classes- w^s also obtained by Lai 
(1,977);"* In, this study the majorityN>f mother^ Df special class jfhpils ' / 
^jere supiJbrtiv^, Of Special claps provisional or their children and most * 
believed the special class programme -in/their school hadnpeen beneficial^ 
It Would be interesting to examine fetfe bases of decisions made by the \ 
parents aittf teachers in these ty<5 studies.' It is indeed possible that \J 
parental and teacher supportXderived^ from an awareness of shortcomings of 
current regular class provisions and douttft with respect to tfce possibility 



of substantial change^in the short-term..; Jp * 

Lane and^Ji?^hell (1979)~surveyed a^group Of 67 families, esch o| 
whom^had Qj*£or,mQre! 'children , with sgecial needs 1 under 7 yeSts of^ge.^ 
Approximately haj.f of the parents 'surveyed 'regarded their contact with 
^fchool psychologists as being f of little of no help 1 as far as the welfare' 
of their ''special 1 child/children Was concerned. This result contrasted \ 
with the parents' ratings, of the'^ssistance they had received from other 
non-medical professional services (Crippled Childrenls Society £i£\d 
officers,, visiting, therapists, Society for InteftLectuarlly ♦Handicapped ^ ^ 



and Hospital Board social workers, and speech therapists. , These results 
seem slightly more encouraging than those of the Morrison et al. (1976) 
H study, where it was found that approximately 1/3 of families of (prB- 
school and older) intellectually handicapped children/adults made no use 
of advisory or practical services offered by-voluntary agencies ot 
government departments. A study is currently being undertaken by 
Gordon, Nuthall & Wilton of speech therapy provisions for. intellectually 
handicapped children. Assessments "are being made-of the pupils 1 speech 
and language development, and parents' and teachers' ratings of "the 
children's communication skills and .difficulties arid of the need for 
specialist services are being obtained. Clearly parents' views on ^the c 
effectiveness 'or otherwise of current educational provisions for handi- 
capped children must be sought, and their involvement in the education 
of their children acknowledged, encouraged, and incorporated into ad- * f 
minis trative. and teaching strategies; 

Another aspect of pdrent-teacher liaison is the possible involve- 
ment, of parent volunteers as teacher-aides in regular and special elass7 
rooms. This Issue seems directly relevant to special educational 
mainstreaming concerns* ( Thfere are -certainly limits to the logistic 
capabilities of even the best ^^ssrobm teachers, and it may be^ downright 
unrealistic to expect <jne adult to maintain the degree of contact with; 
and awareness of the progress of individual children .in a regular class- . 
room with 30 or even 20 children, which would seem essential for teaching 
and learning. effectiveness.,^ Certainly, such difficulties are* made ipani- 
fest when assurances of this nature are i^ade mandatory 'as they are in 
mainstreaming provisions via Public Law *94-142 in the United, States . 
There is also the possibility whicl^ seems especially pertinent with young 
children, that the presence of a single adult in a Classroom - directly \ 
accountably/ onl^ to the children,* may not be in the tJest interests of 
either Jefik children br the teacher. Moreover, the involvement of " 
parents in the education of their children (at^school that^Is) t)as been a 
feature of New, Zealand ecjucation (at least in theory) virtualfy since the 
establishment of state educational provisions in this country. While a 
number of New* Zealand schools already have considerable" involvement of 
parent volunteers in -the affairs of the. school, it sdems probable that 
currently the assistance of parents in classroofll|activities is not widely 
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sough^. -Such involvement is not withpuf problems and is certainly not 
another example of 'the answer'. The issue raises the question'of the 
role'of the professional in societal services - a question which is al- 
ready to the fore in medical, social work, and community mental health,-' 
etc.- areas. « It' is being increasingly realized that professional skills 
/jre in limited supply and should be concentrated where they are needed 
most, and that the use of paraprof essional services and lay help, where 
i\ is appropriate and sufficient (or can be made so), should be maxi- 
mized. Such a realization is nok a carte blanche for a reduction in the 
size or quality"of professional services (it is the writer's view that we ^ ^ 

certainly nee,d more and better services!), but rather reflect^ an awareness 
of* the -necessity for fuller and better utilization of those professional 
servides which are available. , Fuller use of extant services will almost 
certainly highlight current training and service inadequacies*, and these 
will clearly need to be rectified. As long as a teacher is seldom if 
ever in the position (because of logistic problems) to work on an individual 
basis in his/her. classroom with a child having learning or .'special' diffi- 
culties, the necessity for him/her to acquire the prof essional competencies 
to work Wh individual children will not be apparent - and as an apparent 
luxury will thus probably not be promoted or. acquired. 

An examination of the possibility of paternal involvement^ in the educat- 
ion of mildly retarded .children was also 'undertaken in the Lai (1977) study. 
Approximately 50* percent of the mothers interviewed said they would like to 
"help in the' education of their children and a similar proportion "of special . 
class teachers welcomed such help. 'it is interesting to note that the 
mothers' reactions seeded to be independent of the success or otherwise of 

their own schooling. 

A preliminary study of J:he actual involvement of parents in classroom 
provisions is being made by Fillary and Wilton. A total of 30 primary 
/school classes - each of which had a group of 1 to 3 children with serious . ^ 

"reading difficulties, was identified. The classes were assigned at random . 
to one or two treatment conditions or to a control condition. In 12 of 
the classes resource teachers visited the classroom on a weekly basis to 
- 'help the class teachers formulate individual reading programmes for the 
children.' The progress of the children was monitored each week and pro- 
gramme changes were made on the basis'of this data. In another 12 closes, 
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parervt volunteers were introduced. The parents had been trained in 
monitoring the children's reading progress and in working as teacher- 
aides in the classroom reading programme. Weekly observations were 
made of teacher and child behaviour during the reading prqgramme in 'the 
30£classrooms over a 15 week period and the results are currently being 
analyzed. A major objective of the study is to determine whether the 
presence of parents, in classrooms results in changes in teacher and 
child classroom behaviour, and- whether following the provision of addi- 
tional teaching resources, class teachers increase the amount of in- 
dividual help for the children with, serious reading difficulties. 

In general, studies of the characteristics of special educational 
classroom conditions provide few grounds for complacency and raises a 
number of questions which require examination. Despite' the finding^ 
listed there is relatively little solid information on what is happening 
within current special educational classrooms and ,in the case of pro- 
visions for visually handicapped, physically handicapped, speech handi- 
capped, and learning disabled children - no information at all! 

A related issue which needs to be examined is the basis of special 
class admissions, and in particular the possibility that the characte- 
ristics of the classroom or the teacher a mildly handicapped child has 

t 

may determine whether or not he or she receives special educational 
facilities. 'Smart, Wilton & Keeling '( 1979X found some support for this 
contention in 2 study of 32 regular class teachers. Half of the 
teachers had had a 7 to 8 year-old child transferred from "their class to 
a special class, while the remainder had children of comparable age and 
ability in their- classes but had not sought special class placement for 
these children. The teachers' ratings of the child's (in tjieir class) 
need for special educational help did not differentiate the two groups 
of teachers but in comparison with referring teachers, the nonreferring 
teachers were significantly more fc in favour 6f mainstream provisions for 
slow learning children, they reported a higher percentage of low- 
achievers in the^ir classes, »and a higher proportion of them were married 
The* results provide some evidence that teacher characteristics, their 

perceptions of classroom conditions, and their beliefs about mains tream- 

• r 
ing differentiate teachers who refer children to special classes and 

those who do not make such referrals. The extent to which such m I 
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differences influence special class placement decisions needs to t^e iden- 
tified wi£h more precision. Clearly, the special educational needs of 
special class pupils and those, of pupils of comparable ability in regular 
classes may not"t>e as sharply differentiated in terms of the pupils 1 be- 
havioural characteristics as is commonly supposed - and in view of the 
nonprovisions for mildly retarded regular class .pupils, acted upon in 
special educational, policy . 

The* social development of handicapped children, and their social ac- 
ceptance by nonhandicapped children (an important elemeht of school 'and 
community aa jus tment) has been the focus of a number of studies. Smart 
and Wiltcfn (1975) studied the social participation of primary special 
class children during unsupervised playground activities. .Such children 
showed a lower level of social participation than children of equivalent 
age and ability who were awaiting special class placement, and both of 
the retarded groups showed lower social participation than nonretarded 
children of equivalent chronological age or mental age. The results 
raided the, possibility that special class placement may actually inhibit- 
rather than facilitate the social development of mildly retarded children. 
McLennan (1977) examined the unsupervised playground behaviour of inter- 
mediate special class pupils, and. obtained similar results to tho^fe of 
Smart and Wilton (1975). * 

.A study by Wilson, Wilton and McGeo^ge (1975) was concerned with the 
social -development of special class pupils and children of conyarable age 
and ability who were attending regular classes. In comparison with the 
regular -class group, the special class pupils showed significantly higher 
maladjustment scores on the AAMD - Adaptive Behaviou£ Scales and signifi- 
cantly lower scores on Piagetian measures of intentional! ty judgements. , 
The results suggested that the specia^ -class pupils' relative J.ack of 
ability to take account of others' intentions contributed substantially 
to their -social maladjustment. The possibility that special class \ 
admission/atteniance was, largely responsible for the lower performance 
and greater maladjustment of the special class group, however, could not 
be discounted. 

An attempt needs to be made to delineate the reasons for lower, social 
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participation, greater social maladjustment and less adequate development 
of intentionality judgements on the part of special class pupils, and the 
possibility that special class placement in New Zealand may aften not be 
in the best interests of mildly retarded pupils needs to be seriously con- 
sidered. The fact that special class pupils typically live a considerable 
distance from the school and thus from other pupils, and the physical 
differences between special and regular classes (rangesJof -age and abilit- 
ies of pupils in the classes, typical class roll numbers, name of class, 
etc. - and especially the fact that all special class pupils by definition 
are likely to have adaptive behaviour problems) and beliefs/attitudes on 
the part of regular class pupils and their teachers seem likely candidates 
in this respect. * 

The social development of hearing-impaired children was studied by 
Witheford, Wilton and Pars ons (1974). * It was found that children who, 
for administrative reason^, were returned from deaf-units (special / 
classes) in regular - schools to a special school (usually because of a 
fall in roll rtumbers below minimum levels necessary for class continuance) 
showe"d a degree of regression in their social adjustment (AB scales) and 
the regression seemed to be more marked in hostel-resident than in home- 
resident children. The results suggested that hearing-impaired children, 
who for some reason apart ^from their ability to cope are withdrawn from 
unit classes, willgbe better off in terms o % f their social development if 
they are transferred to another unit rather than returned to the special 
school and that if a return to the special school is ^administratively 
* unavoidable, the children should be returned td units as^soon as possible. 
Studies of the -effects of special educational provisions on the 

r 

social development of handicapped children* have thus far been confined 
in their focus to mildly retarded and hearing- impaired children. The 
results, to date indicate that some aspects of current' special educational 
strategies may not be in the best interests of the children concerned. * 
Clearly 4 while a better, understanding of the- nature *and effects of current 
special educational provisions on the development of mildly-retarded and 
hearing-impaired children is required, the need for a similar focus on the 
social development of other handicapped groups seems both indisputable 
id urgent. At the same time, modifications of current provisions and 



the effectiveness of alternative special 'educational strategies also need 
to be evaluated. Several studies in this category have been undertaken. 

A series of studies was completed by Glynn and his colleagues' (Glynn 
and McNaught&n, 1975; McNaughtSh,- i974 ; Wotherspoon, 1974), in which 
behaviour analysis tephiriques were used to develop*- criterion-referenced 
measures of the reading and writing behaviour of special class pupils, 
and specific classes of reading and writing behavior vte^e systematically 
reinforced by the teacher/ In both studies, dramatic improvement in the 
reading and writing of the children occurred and follow-up measures 
(approximately 2 to 3 months later) revealed the 'stability of the 
'changes. The results seem noticeably superior to those characteristically 
obtained in special class programmes and indicate the usefulness of such ^ 
procedures for assessing and facilitating the progress of* special class, 
pupils as well as other 'handicapped and, nonhandicapped pupils. 

A further study in this group was undertaken by Serjeant (1974) who 
''found th^t differential social raipforcement techniques were effective in 
increasing appropriate classroom attending'behaviour in special class 
pupils - those receiving differential social reinforcement and, ijrterest- 
ingly, their classmates as well. V 

Studies which employed behaviour modification principles to redone' 
disruptive classroom behaviour were undertaken by Ellery, Blampied, an^ 
Black (1975) and by McNaughton (1975). The first study Showed that both > 
group-cbntingent and individual-contingent (token) reinforcement conditions 
effectively suppressed disruptive classroom behaviour in a special school 
for emotionally disturbed children, and similar results, were- obtained in 
the latter stydy where a single-sutj>jfect reversaj. design (individual- 
contingent token-reinforcement) was used with .ajprimary 'special class 
pupil. A*similar study was undertaken by Fry and Thomas (1976). A 
token economy was found to be effective in reducing the inappropriate 
classroom" behaviour of emotionally disturbed' children in a special "class 
and during the time children were in regular classes on a part-time basis. 
The children were subsequently returned to regular classes full-time, 
an4 conspicuously low levels of • inappropriate behaviour were still 
apparent approximately' two months after th^ir return to regular classes. 
Clearly behaviour modification/analysis or precision-teaching techniques 
can make a useful contribution to the development of more effective- 
special educational. provisions 'and further research irf this area could 
and' should be undertaken. , 

♦ 
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, Two fetudie% have been concerned with th$ effects of 'mainstreaming 1 
on the social acceptance andAor social interaction of handicapped 

r w * 

children.' Allen*, Wilton and Ballard (1978) examined th$ social deve- 
lopment of a group of former pupils of a special school tor physically 

9 

disabled children who had been transferred, to regular primary and in-' 
termediate schools a3 part of an integration (mainstreaming) pro- 
gramme. The physically handicapped children and their nonhandicapped 
classmates showed very similar patterns of social interaction during * 
unsupervised playground activities and similar levels of social ac- 
ceptance (sociometric data and teacher ratings). The data indicate 
that the physically handicapped children had apparently made a suc- 
cessful adaptation to the physical, academic, and social demands of the 
regular school. The second study was undertaken by Lilly (1973) who 
was concerned with t\\e integration of visually-handicapped pupils (most 
of whom were totally blind)^ in a state secondary school. Brief 
questionnaires administered to 17 pupils in a mainstream programme in- 
dicated that most pupils believed their integration experiences had 
been beneficial and the scholastic achievement (School Certificate 
mark^, etc.) of the pupils was noticeably good. It should be noted 
that, a further 8 pupils (those with additional learning difficulties) 
were not in the mainstream programme, but attended a special class in 
the same high school - with a limited amount of integration. Data on 
the effectiveness of the latter programme would also be very useful. 
It would seem, however, from 'the limited data available that tnainstr^am 
programmes for physically or visually handicapped children can be 
reasonably successful. The variables responsible for such success can 
not be specified at present, but are of considerable interest and im- 
portance, and research focus on these should be intensified and 
sharpened . 

Postschool Studies * 

<- 

Studies of the postschool adjustment of handicapped children are useful 
for a variety of reasons. ^.Quite 'apart from their usefulness as a 
basis for decisions regarding social policy and pro<fisions, such 
studies provide an \end-product 1 yardstick for gauging the suitability 
and effectiveness of prior special educational and social provisions 

i 
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during the developmental period (Birth to 18 years). Mo^t New Zealand 
studies to date have been concerned with ^mentally retarded' children and 
^have followed in the tradition <of Winterbourn ! s (1944) landmark investi- 
gation. . 

£ sliudy of the graduates^, of a residential school for mildly and 
.moderately retarded boys was made by Keane (1972).* Xn. attempt was made 
to locate the total group" (N = .218) of former graduates of the school and 
contact was made with the*families of 198 of' these (6 graduates had died 

prior to the -study). Approximately half of the group were- in open em- 
— J . * 

ployjnent at the time of the study, less than 25 percent were in institut- 
ions (the majority of these being in either psychopaedic or psychiatric 
hospitals - only one subject was in prison), approximately 3 percent were 
unemployed, and the remainder were either attending day schools or 
sheltered workshops. The results for- the total group only ^re presented 
and it is not possible (from thri report) to examine separately data for 
mildly and moderately retarded groups. j 

Stewart and Wilton (1977) examined the postschool adjustment 

f 

graduates of schools for intellectually handicapped children. The total 
group of former pupils of the two Chris tchurch schools who had graduated 
during the period 1965 to 1976 were surveyed. Approximately one-fifth 
of the graduates had been institutionalized and the parents' preference 
fbr the facilities available in the institutions appeared to be the main 
factor in their decisions to institutionalize their children. There 
was a suggestion, however, that graduates from higher ^ES^tiomes were more 
likely than their _low SES counterparts to enter an institution. Of the 
graduates who 'lived in the coijimunity, approximately 75 percent were in, - 
'sheltered emp loym ftgyg jnd the graduate's level of mobility seemed to be 
an important fac^^B» their employment status. The graduates in 
sheltered employment were noticeably .better off in- terms of community 
integration and recreation and their parents made less use of community 
support services. It was noticeable that not one graduate was in open 
employment (either at full- or under-rate wage levels) - a result ^which 
at least initially would seem to indicate that enfployment opportunities 
available to ChrpLstchurch graduates are somewhat restricted. 



Several studies have t^een ma<^e of mildly retarded special class 
graduates. A study, of Otago work-experience graduates was undertaken 
by.Wilden (1974). It was* found that while $4 percent of the graduates- 
surveyed (N = 85) were in open "employment, integration with the com-* 
munity for, many of the graduates was tjotlceably limited and there 
peemed to be a* clear ne£d for additional community provisions. * Similar 
findings were obtained by Cosson and Wilton (197?) from a survey of 
Wellington special class ^raduafces. The postschool adjustment of per- 
sons who had graduated from work-experience programmes was compared 
with that of three other groups: persons whp had graduated from inter- 
mediate special classes;, persons who had graduated from a regular f 
secondary school (low stream) class after promotion from an intermediate 
special class; and a group of 'slow learners 1 (who had been referred by 
their teachers, for placement in a work-experience , class but had npt been \ 
admitted following their assessment by school psychologists (WISC IQ 
range 78 to 90). Approximately 85 percent of the mildly re'tar4ed group 
£nd 90 percent of the slow, learners were in open employment, but the 
mildly retarded groups were noticeably less well off than the slow 
learners in. terms, of both employment (lower job status, shorter job 
tenure and lower wages) and social adjustment, and. their poorer achieve- 
ment appeared to be virtually independent of the types of Special educat- 
ion they had experienced. ' 

Vincent, ^Jilton and Keeling (1979) fodn'd that little more than half, 
of the graduates in Ch,ristchurch^uork-experierice classes were in op^n 
employment six months after school! graduation . Comparisons were made 
between Che four work-experience programmes operating, in Christchurch 
and the graduates of one school (Sdhool X) appeared to have ma4e a 
somewhat more successful employment adjustment than the graduates of th^ 
other three schools. It is interesting to consider these results in 

» V 

conjunction with thos v e obtained in the study of work-experience pro- 
lamines (Wilton, Vincent and keeling, 1979^. It is noticeable that in - 
-hool X the pupils 3pent more classroom time in work-experience acti- 
ves than the pupils of the other schools. Clearly the low pro- 
ms of time spent in work-experience % and social activities (which 
md to characterize all work-experience programmes), and the re- 
low rate of employment observed in prolamine graduates may 
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well be connected. The results at least raise questions about the appro- 
priateness of extarif programmes in Christchurch work-experience classes. 
The, securing of ope/n emplqymertt by handicapped children is of course^ very - 
much dependent upoA the adequacy of current economic conditions. 'Over 
the past decade a number of serious difficulties have b%en apparent in the 
New Zealand economy (Pryde, 1979) and i;t is probable that the operation of 
'these factors 'is reflected to a degree in *the Christchurch folloWVup study.- 

The need for educational provisions for mentally retarded children - 
(and other handicapped 4 groups) beyond the school years is a further matter 
which will need to be examined. A case study by Codd and Mcllroy (1979) 
was concerned with the effects of «ia. reading clinic programme on the 
language development of a special class graduate. ,The subject had shown 
express ive-aphasic symptoms from an 'early age and the programme was fo- 
cused on these difficulties. ' After 18 months in • the programme, the sub- 
ject showed sizable gains (approximately, 2 years) in fading skills, and 
interestingly., very^ substantial gains in. expressive language development. 
The study indicates that specific language difficulties and mental re-, 
tardation are sometimes interrelated and that teaching strategies which 
take account of such -difficulties can be very efftc$ive. It would indeed ^ 
be useful to know t-he extent to which specific language/speech' difficul ties 
characterize mildly retarded and intellectually handicapped children. Given 
the limited access which such children currently appear to have to regular 
speech therapy services, some changes in specialist provisions might need 
" to be considered'. The' tesults of this study also suggest that special 
class graduates do not Sfop being able to learn when they. leave school and ~~ 
•if this example is reasonably "typical^ as seems likely; postschool educat- 
- ional. provisions for mildly retarded children should certainly be seriously 

considered. / 

The remaining study of postschool adjustment was undertaken by 
Thompson (1974) who was concerned with the social aspects of employment of th 
"deaf. A group of 31 deaf adults and a random sample of ?0 Auckland -em- 
ployers were interviewea . All of "the deaf adults were in open employment 
and most had graduated fWn a .special school for the deaf. While a. wide . 
range of j>*bs were apparently 'available to deaf persons, the .data suggested 
that'pupils who graduated from a special school had not been given ^ 
adequate preparation for employment and postschool adjustment. , An exami- 
nation, of the nature and characteristics of programmes currently operating 



in schools and. special (unit - ) classes for deaf children seems a logical 
next step. ' r % 

* «. 

There is a clear need* to examine fhe employment and social oppo'rtu- 
nities available to intellectually handicapped and mildly retarded 
school leavers, -as well as those available to other Special educational 
graduates. There is also a need to examine the content and conduct of 
extant special educational and after-care provisions for handicapped 
'children. Studies to date provide no, grounds for cpmplacency regarding 
current provision^ - espeffally with respect to mildly' retarded child T ■ 
ren, and the \ack of information on other handicapped groups is both 
conspicuous- and Ijamentable. 

i 

Current State of the Art 

In the past decade research on special .education 'in New Zealand has shown 
.modest but noticeable growth. It is equally clear, however,, that like 
Thursday's child it has far to go, and that there is a need for a very 
considerable expansion of special educational research activities «at 
preschool, school and postschool levels. Perhaps the 'most urgent need 
is to document fully what is currently happening with respect to special 
educational and social provisions tor exceptional children during the 
preschool years, in' schools and othejr educational institutions, and in 
the post-school period. Such documentation would need to include a/ 
specification of who is currently receiving (and not receiving)* special 
educational provisions and on what basis, and a determination of the 
effectiveness or otherwise of extant provisions. Most* research to^ate 
in New Zealand special education has befen psychological in nature. 

x Clearly there is' also a gr^t need for sociological and politico-economic 

S 

analyses of special educational conditions, policies and issues. 

% % 
Several issues which at present occupy centre-stage in overseas 

special educational research have already, reached New Zealand in orie way 
or another and will also need to be addressed more vigorously in the » 
near future.. The issue of mainstreaming has already been mentioned. 
It 'needs ta be realized that pressure for mainstream special educational 
provisions in the'United States came largely from parents of handicapped 
chiLdreh who were dissatisfied with traditional special educational pro- 
visions for their .children, and frustrated over bureaucratic protection' 
of the status quo. Whether similar pressures will emerge in New Zealand 
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is unclear/ 4 If current facilities are not as 'special 1 as they need to 
be however, and if the just concerns of parents ate not heeded .through 
lack of knowledge of, ^and/or interest in this situation^ a" r^>li/ation~of 
the- U.S. situation seems a highly probable outcome. There J>s a need to 
look carefully and critically at the legal protections for 'children and 
families in current educational and sRPeial educational legislation. 

A group of solicitors with whom 'the writer has been associated has ^ 
been considering the need for 'changes in the current legislation - at 
present the rights Of the" prof essionals are very f ar-r&aching , while those 
51 the parents are 'noticeably difficult to discern. At* the same time, 
:he courts are clearly not a suitable place for deciding on the appropria-6e- 
ess of* particular special educational strategies - a^ situation whic^t has 
Occurred and is occurring in the United States. If. quality special 
educational provisions for exceptional children can noi.be assured, how- 
ever, \the need for careful legal protection of ' children' s and parents' 
rightsUs essential. There is a clear need to develop quality special 
educational provisions in New Zealand. Such development would clearly • 
irldude qualit y reachet tr ain i ng and r e tra i n i ng a o * we ll as' the development 
of appropriate specific special educational curricula, and evaluation of 
programme development .(via empirical research) should be included .as an , 
eisential component-of the enterprise. ' All of this is •ot' meant to imply 
^that mains t reaming is merely another 'gimmick'. There has been a wide- 
Iread realization of 'the 'importance of maximizing -the, social contacts * ' 
tietween exceptional and other children so that the social learning diffi- ' 
^ulties of exceptional children are not exacerbated at preschool or -at 
school asT"result^of*exclusive exposure toy. and interaction with, other 
atypical .children/ and so that reciprocal understanding" between exceptional 
and other children (and' their 'parents/teachers) -can be facilitated through- 
out childhood. As mentioned at the outset, mainstream special educational- 
facilities can not be considered in isolation from -the quality of extant 
regulate/ass provisions for all .children, -and can not be-expect6d to work 
as well as, or better than traditional facilities unless they are in f aot ' 
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(as well as name) special 



A very considerably expansion of research on 
the development and evaluation of , mains tream special educational provisions 
.is needed. , ^ ^ % 
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The provision of early intervention programmes for handicapped' 
children has al^o been considered, and clearly there is an urgent need 
for an expansion of research attention to the development^cUe^aluat- 
ion ,of such programmes in New Zealand. A related issue [which will 
also nfced to be considered is the interface between early Mj^tex^nt ion 
and school provisions for children v^ith special needs. It seems pro- 
bable that to the extent that effective early intervention provisions 
can be developed for children with special needs, the nature of their 
subsequent school special educational provisions* will need to be re- 
considered and modified if the impetus of .effective early intervention 
is to be maintained and consolidated. 

It is* clear that research in New Zealand special education is al- 
most , exclusively a university enterprise - either theses, dissertations 
or staff research. It is equally clear that such a basis is insuffi- 
cient for the research needs in this area, and that the involvement of 
a wider section of the educational and special educational community * 
in special educational^research is">ssential . The advocacy of such 

4 

involvement presupposes a willingness on th^ part of special educators 
to undertake research and an acknowledgement by such persons of the 
necessity- for those who wish to. engage in research to acquire the 
necessary competency to undertake research, or to obtain the advice and 
assistiance of those who already have it. While poorly conducted re-^ 
search may, .yell be > preferable in general to no rese^nrch at all, it .will 
certainxy not provide a- useful basis for educational or social decisions 
and may well confuse rather than clarify the issues at stake. 

One of the problems which may be limiting the integration of Ye- ^ 
search and policyTpractice in New Zealand special education is the re- 
lative non-availability of research-oriented journals to New ZealanH^ 
special education teachers and administrators. The major avenues of 
publication of relevant res^gch on New Zealand special education are 
four New Zealand journals - The New Zealand. Journal of Educational 
Studies, Mental Handicap in New Zealand, the New Zealand Speech 
Therapists Journal, and The New Zealand Journal for Teachers of the 
Hearing Handicapped^ and three Australian Journals - The Exceptional, 
Child (formerly The Slow Learning Child)^ The Australian Journal of 
Special Education, and The Australian Journal of Mental Retardation. 
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These journals would s'eem to provide sufficient space for the current 
volume of New Zealand special educational research - though if this 
volume was to increase (as il^ to be hoped) the need for an expanded , - 
local avenue of publication would soon become apparent. % Thought cer- * 
tainly needs to be given to ways 9f increasing teachers 1 and adminis- 
trators 1 access to available research information. At present relevant 
journals are held by most university and Teachers College libraries and 
the Department of Education* Library in Wellington. Costs of journal^ 
are certainly increasing but perhaps these could be maintained or even 
substantially reduced if circulation^ co,uld be increased. 3^f suffi- 
cient inducement was given to schools and School/Education Boards to 
purchase at least some of- the relevant journals (perhaps^ some forms o£' 
sharing arrangements could be developed!)* - and to consult them, the 
benefits would probably be very widespread. 

The current state of the art of special educational research is 
probably best described as 'distant',' i.e., conspicuously removed from 
the area in which significant educational arid^pcial decisions are made. 
Perhaps ttje.word 'esoteric 1 would characterize ^he activity of special 
educational research in the minds of many New Zealand teachers and 
special educational administrators. .It would appear that special 
educational research *is not viewed by either of these groups as an 
essential basis for programme or policy decisions. If this is the case, 

it i'9 certainly not a problem which is exclusive to educational research - 

V * v 

nor should it be viewed as 'a peculiarly New Zealand educational problem. 

s ' w Indeed a gap between educational researchers and practitioners/ 

9 administrators almost certainly characterizes the status quo of educat- 
ional systems in most if notyall. western countries. The fact is that 
relatively f^w administrators or teachers have the necessary background 
to interpret research sttKlies, and even if a bigger proportion had such 
a background the current store of knowledge is lamentably inadequate 
as a basis for classroom or policy (ffecisions. Clearly the two problems 
1 are linked - there is a limited store of knowledge because relatively 

J few teachers or administrators are equipped to undertake or interpret 

educational research. The problem is thus partly cognitive, i.e., 
there Is a clear need to achieve a better level of research literacy 
on the part of teachers and administrators. At the same time, it is 
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^abundantly' clpar that the problem also has' attitudinal aspects. It is 
orte thing to be able to .undertake or interpret* research studies and quite 
another to view such activity as an essential basis' for classroom and 
policy decisions. A question which must^ be addressed is 'what cur-* 
tently determines the classroom and policy decisions of ^teachers and 

* administrat6rs? 1 It is to be hoped- that -sensitivity to consequences 
of administrative or teaching strategies' is an essential component of 
the curreat modus operandi of special (and regular) education teachers 
and administrators - especially , in the case of changes in particular 
teaching and administrative, strategies implemented by such persons. 

There is perhaps a widfely accepted belief among administrators or 
teachers 'that in the last analysis, each Q f us stands alone 1 , and that 
tHey should t; ttvus evaluate their own actions in the light of their parti- 
cular (and unique) experience. ' Such a frame of reference would cer- - 
tainly lead to a preference for introspective and subjective evaluation 
of actions; To some extent, such an attitude is wholly commendable ancf 
it is indeed parts of what we usually binders tand to be a characteristic 

"of a truly professional teacher or administrator. It is also true* that 
nomothetic research can* neve* tell a particular individual what they should 
or should not do in a particular teaching or administrative situation 
with particular children (Coladarci, 1956). It is equally true, however, 

"that teachers or administrators do not stand completely alone, but are a 
part of a network of influences on children and that the effect of, parti- 
cular administrative ox teaching strategies must be considered in the 

flight of olhejr extant influences. As teachers or administrators we are 

thus typically in; the position where we are unable to tell from our ex- * 

t ** 

periences or peremptions (leaving aside trie problem of their complexity 
as data)' what, the consequences of teaching or administrative strategies 
are, and to the extent that this is true we need to get outside our own 
perspective to fjlnd out what is happenii^or what has*happened. In one 
sense educational research (including special educational research) is 

merely, a $ystematic way of finding out such things. 

> < * 

At present relatively little educational research is being done in 
New Zealand (i.e., in comparisdn with agricultural research, medical 
research, etc.) and undoubtedly New Zealand special education reflects 
this fact. It seems very likely that very/little expansion of special 
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educational research will occur unless teachers and administrators under- 
stand the necessity for it and have better access to research information, 
and unless more teachers and administrators become actively engaged in 
the research enterprise. The New Zealand Department If Education has 
recently expanded, its research staff, and it is at least possible that 
education boards will make similar appointments. Hopefully the acti- 
vities of staff appointed will contribute noticeably to future develop- 
ments in policies and provisions, ( It would indeed be a tragedy, however, 
if Department and, Education Board o££*eer£ were led to believe that 
'research isn't their line 1 and ! rs best left to the boffins'. What 
needs to be appreciated by educationalists at all levels is that we all 
need what research can yield. We must tertainly be aware of the limi- 
tations of research, but ir*Ts~equally if not more important' th'at we are 
aware of our otfn gnostic limitations - an awareness which objectivity should 
reveal -and 'compel us to h$ed, in special education, and in education generally. 
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Commentary 

David Mitchell 
Department of Eduqation 
University of Waikato ■ 



the past decade has seen steady growciV in research into exceptional 

children/special education. There is Considerable research activity 

currently under way in most university education departments, some 

\ ** a % 

psychology departments, at least one psych\^paedic hospital, and in 

some voluntary organisations.- 

A 'sampling of the 50 or so research articles published in the last 

\ 1 

decade and .reviewed by Dr Keri Wilton in* his paper includes ^taork on 
parents* perceptions of special educational provisions, speech therapy 
provisions for l\\ children, social participation of special class 
children, behaviour modification programmes, followVups of special 
class graduates, early intervention with moderately Subnormal children, 
and the diets of cultural-familial retardates 

Research to date on special education in New Zealand has been pre 
dominantly psychological. . Given that special education\is essentially 
a mul t idisc ipl inary domain, there is a need for sociological and philo- 
sophical perspectives and for political and administrative Analyses in 
the future. 

r \ i 

Research in this area is largely characterised by small s\:ale ^acfion 
Research which deals with existing educational or social units. \ This 
reflects two factors. First; the large number of questions throVn up 
by potential consumers of research, in "the areas, for example, tot inte- 
gration ( 'mainstreaming 1 ) , early intervention, .classroom and family 
problems, specific learning disabilities, work experience etc. Secotod, 
the long-standing recognition by .researchers of the necessity for frti 
ecological approach. Workers in this area recognise that contextual 
factprs influence the way in Which exceptionality is defined and that 
exceptional children often have profound effects on their home and 
school environments. 
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•One consequence of such research is the difficulty of imposing 
a traditional, tight' research design in which the influences of diff- 
erent variables are- systematically- investigated. Applied behaviopr 
analysis* paradigms overcome this problem with some, but not all, of fl 
the research areas. > 

Two problems were identified in the field of disseminatiqn of 
research findings : . • 

1. Problems of producer-initTated research:, of the 4 3 
published studies- with an empirical ' basis cited by 
Dr. Wilton, only -12 were readily available i\\ the 
form of a New* Zealand journal article or book. Qf * % - 



the remainder, 12 had been published in Australian 
or American journals, 3 were 'in-house 1 publications, 
a^id 16 were unpublished theses-. 

2. Problems* of consumer-initiated dessiminatioi): concern 
was expressed that researchers are not perofeivecj as 
being part of the system of special education i>n thi£ . 
country*. For example, university personnel who are 
actively engaged in research into the transition of 
handicapped people from school to, work were grossly 
under-represented at the invitational OECD seminars x 
on that topic that wer^e held in this country in 1979. 
Concern was also expressed that so few potential 
t consumers of special education rlsearch were pcesent 

at this conference. If policy-makers do not take • 
cognizance of research findings^ there is a real 
rfsk that researchers will direct their efforts into 
more rewarding areas - perhaps, away from applied research.. 

Even if policy-makers sometimes do not pay due regard to New 
Zealand research into special education, a good deal of it has policy 
potential and this is increasingly being recognised by parents of 
exceptional children. For example, when the results of Project CHB<D 
are finally published, 'organizations^ such as SPELD will almost Certainly 
use them to bring pressure on the Department of Education to' provide 
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services for children with specific learning disabilities. 

Similarly, results from research on early intervention and 

from integration studies, will have considerable political 

implications . 

Now that the Department of. Educat;±tm^4s engaged in 

contract funding, one of the major issues which will have 

i 

to be resolved' will be determining research priorities. A 
study pregently>being undertaken by the writer will provide 
guidelines on this theme during 1980. 

To conclude, special education research is ? alive and 
well', 'close to the aGtion'/but ! in need of nurture' from 
those who should be using it to make rational decisions about 
the future forms of special education in New Zealand. 
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Guidance and Counselling Research in New Zealand 

J.J. Small • * 

epartment of Education 
University of Canterbury * xf. 



An obvious first step in this paper is the general one^ of suggesting . 
definitions, -making stipulations, and setting boundai;§fc£.* These pre- 
limioaries^ are needed in .order to answer three questions^ ^iat is to 1 
count as research? "'What is meant by guidance and counsel 1 Lng? How 
is the material to be selected for review? 

* Considering that this is a review of research on a substantive 
topic and nbt a critique of research itself, it would be inappropriate 
to. dwell on the .first of these questions. But some attention to it , 
is necessary, because if strict criteria were to be applied, the list 
of research reports on* guidance and counselling in New Zealand would 
be short e.r than the one compiled here. 

Answering his x>wn simple question, ? Wfiat is research? ' , the simple 
and acceptable Answer by Tuckman (1978) was that it is a systematic 
attempt to provide answers to questions. Less' acceptable , however, 
was one 'of his f^ve characterisations of the research process - 
empirical - at/le&st in the strong sense in which he elaborated it. 
Empi-ricism in Chis sense is not, in my^ view, a necessity for research 
in education .generally or guidance and counselling in particular. In 
support of this contention I shall later argue^that some of my own work 
> .should count -as research, although it vould not meet Tuckman's stipu- ^ 
lation. At this preliminary stage, I should like to trafcj support from 
a .paper by Nuthall (1975), " ' - * 



r f 

A x^Sper presented at Research ir£ Education* in New Zealand: * A Balance 
Sheet, First National Conference of 'the Hew Zealand Association for 
Research iffTSucation (NZARE) , Vi ctoria -Universi ty of Wol 1'ington, 7- 10 
December, 1979. 




Advocating variety rather than stereotype in our concepts of edu- 
cational research, he proposed five major categories of research 
activity - informative, evaluative, innovative, explanatory, and analytic 
In fairness, it should be said that Tiickman's own research contributions 

and his own explanations of research do in a sense encompass all of 

> 

Nupivall's views. What is attractive about Nuthall's ideas and daunting 
ajpout Tuckman's is the possibility that worthwhile educational research 
need not involve the management of a complex enterprise involving statis- 
tical analyses of hard data. Research needs to be connected with 

V 

reality, and sensible answers to real questions may well depend upon pain 



taking data ^collection, but there is also a ne^cKfo'r research of other 
kinds. i 

The, review that follows ^reflects a broad rather than a narrow vi|w 
of what constitutes research in guidance and counselling. Indeed it 
will be obvious that some of t the material extends beyond -even the gene- 
rous boundaries set by Nuttiall. In this fir^t major review of a fast- 
growing field it seemed important to take a wide sweep of the literature. 
Included therefore are not only reports of # tests of hypotheses based on * 
hard data,i and the typical behavioural Ifaalysis designs, but also re- 
ports of surveys and evaluations based on data of varying degrees of 
'hardness 1 , as w£ll as comments and recommendations arising from both 
reflections on experience' and survey findings. 

The second preliminary task is to try to define guidance and couh- 
selling as these terms are. understood in education and' related services 
in this country. Guidance and counselling are provided in other than 
♦educational settings, and it is difficult to distinguish them from 
social and community work and psychotherapy, and from various other 
kinds of helping such as teaching, remedial^ work, advising, supervising, 
pastoral care, nursing and paramedical therapies. Although the older 
term, guidance, is still widely and appropriately used in education, it 
seems in general to be losing popularity compared with the related term, 
counselling. Many people in different profession's now claim that they 
do counselling, and the term is becoming part of more and more iob titles 
and descriptions.. This makes it difficult to determine exactly what 
the terms guidance' and counselling refer to and who performs those acti- 
vities. 
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For present purposes some recent statements originating within New 
Zealand may be helpful: 

When we speak of guidance we shall have in mind all the 
" influences iii a school that bear on choicfes and decisions 

that pupils make in respect of their own personal, 

educational and vocational concerns... 4 We see guidance 
as a network of influences - some of them formal, others 
informal and incidental - which, taken together, reflect 
a school's awareness of its responsibilities to its pupils 
as persons. * 

< (Department of Education, 1971, pp. 4-5) 

Counselling is both a process and**a relationship.. It* is a 
process by which persons evaluate themselves, make choices, 
and decide on courses of action that are consistent with 
those choices." This process brings counsellors and their 
clients into relationships , requiring trust aYid understand- 
ing. 

(Department of Education, 1971, p. 5) 

^ Counselling is a dialogue in which one person helps another* 
who has some difficulty that is important to him or her. 
It may be psychotherapeutic or guiding or problem solving 
and may be practised under a counselling agency or. in the t 
context* of other professional wqrk or by trained volunteers. 

(Nuthall, 1978, p. 3) ' ^ 

The term counselling is used here to describe the various , / 

techniques and methods by which people can be helped to 
understand themselves better and to "be more effective... 
counselling techniques have wide applicability .. . the ex- % 
per£ counsellor is seen to have at his disposal a range of 
methods... ^> Each method counts as counftlling when certain ' 
other conditions of the relationship are met. These con- 
ditions are of ani ethical nature and include th? following: 
a higher degree af confidentiality than is normally expected 
of, say, teachera; an insistence on the voluntary nature 
of the relationship; and an emphasis on the personal res- 
ponsibility of the client for her own behaviour. 

(Munro, ,Manthei and Small, 1979, p.l) ^ 

The third ta^eifminary t^sk is to stipulate further the criteria 
applied to the Iselection of materials. It was decided to limit 
these to what had originated within New Zetland frotn 1970 to 1979 in- 
clusive. Materials were to be retrievable in the sense of being 
produced in a, £orm which could be obtained and read. These consisted 
of theses anJX research papers deposited in university , libraries or 
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departments, articles published in New Zealand and overseas journals, and 
monographs published by various organisations. As implied in discussing 
the other two preliminary tasks, the selection of articles within those 
criteria still posed problems. Both in theory and practic^'fhe bounda- 
ries of guidance and counselling cannot easily be set. It is likely, 
therefore that thefe will be both overlaps with other fields surveyed in 
this series, and gaps between the fields. * 

The time limit of 1970 was set partly for the convenience of marking 
off the decade ending in 1979, and partly because it was close to an im-> 
portant time in the history of guidance and counselling in New Zealand. 
In 1968 the Department of Education announced a plan for a more rapid ex- 
pansion of guidance and counselling in secondary schools than hitherto, 
and in 1969 the first official policy for such services was released. 
These changes seemed to prompt many practical changes and also various 
investigations, reflections, and discussions - systematic ^nd unsystematic. 
The benchmark of 1970 also lies close to the end point of Winterbourn's 
history of guidance services. Sd far as I am aware, of the studies pub- 
lished prior to 1970 only four were left unmentianed by Winterbourn. Of 
these, two were clpsely related to guidance and counselling (Shouksmith and 
Taylor, 1964; Buxton and Small, 1966), and two were less closely related 
"(Parkyn, 1959, 1967; Small, 1966). 

Historical Studies s 

A number of the reports reviewed referred to early 'developments in guidance 
and counselling before introducing current issues, but three 'studies were 
almost entirely historical in emphasis' (Dawson, 1972; Sutch, 1972; 
N Winterbourn, 1974). Of these, the last was clearly the most valuable. 

yinterbourn was himself closely connected with the beginnings of guidance 
and in his retirement he had access to important primary Sources. This 
comprehensive and detailed study is essential for a -full understanding of 
present provisions . ■ 

General Surveys, Recommendations, Criticisms 

The 24 items in this group divided conveniently into an earlier group of 

15 (1974-74) and a iater group of 9 (1975-79)/ The major dopument in 

the earlier period was the Renwick Report (Guidance in Secondary Schools 

Report of a Warking Party, Department of Education, 1971) often lenown 

as the Working Party Report. Besides its official sponsorship, it was 

✓ 
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notable in that it'rested its recommendations upon a comprehensive survey 
of schools 1 guidance and administrative arrangements - both traditional 
and emerging. One result was that the notion of ,a guidance network be- 
came popularised. This term seemed preferable to the view of guidance 
, services emanating solely from a guidance counsellor, as was implicit in 
previous official policy. Six items from this early- period were comments 
on the Renwick Report (Kelly, 1972; Meates, 1972; Mundy, 1971; Post- 
Primary Teachers Association, 1974;- Print, 1972; Webster, 1972). These " 
e evaluations were generally favourable, the main criticisms being against 
the proposed change of title from 'guidance counsellor 1 to 'guidance 
teacher' and the de-emphasis of personal counselling. Another three 
items, all from the Educational Development Conference, strongly recom- 

' J 

mended the expansion of guidance services at all levels of education 
(Educational Development Conference -1974a and 1974b; ^Boyd and Panckhurst, 
1974). „No obvious consequences followed these activities. Five other 
contributions consisted of varied assessments and recommendations which 
likewise made little impact (Webster,' 1970a; Small, 1970a and 19 70b; 
Department of Education, 1973; Melville' and Hermansson, 1974). Webster's 
article deserves special mention, however, because of its remarkably pres- 
cient view of major issues in guidance and counselling in New Zealand 
secondary schools. 

In the period 1975-79 two major works appeared, the McCombs Report 
(Towards Partnership y Department of Education, 19 76) and the Johnson 
ReporiTTGroving, Sharing, Learning, Department of Education, 1977), each 
recommending the expansion and strengthening of guidance services. The 
latter was the more controversial, but critics approved of the proposals 
about guidance and counselling, while arguing that they were too gene- 
ralised (Devaliant, 1978* Hermansson and Bernstone, 1978"; Post- 
Primary Teachers' Association, 1979). Df the remaining items, Small 
(1976; 1979) contributed two general revieWs, the latter to an inter- 
national survey, Crawford (1976) urged, as did the Johnson Report, more 
specific provisions for guidance within intermediate schools, and Glynn 
(1976) presented challenging plans tot student sglf-management in se- 
condary schools. 

i 

f < 4 ^ 

Descriptions and Evaluations of Services, 

At the beginning of the decade three contributors described guidance pro- 
visions as they existed in their own schools in the late sixties, and 

} ♦ 

made a variety of recommendations (Wadsworth, 1970; Dbnaldson, 1971; 
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Print, 1971). Later, two major surveys were organised by the Department 
of Education as evaluations of the /pilot 1 schools (later to be called 
'network schools 1 )' which were established in 1974 and 1975 with additional 

m 

intramural and extramural provisions for guidance and counselling. 
Panckhurst (1975) reported on the setting up, organisation, and effects of 
the programmes in the first five schools. Following an examination 
through questionnaires and interviews of teachers 1 and students 1 involve- 
ments and attitudes, it was recommended that the scheme be continued and 

* 

extended. The greatest needs, Panckhurst believed, were for improvements 
in consultation and communication, more cooperation with support staff, 
better use of specialist staff, and increased staff training and involve- ' 
ment. Using similar procedures, Oliver (1976) conducted a second evaluat- 
ion of these same schools and added a baseline evaluation of the next five. 
Topics included social and vocational education, discipline, use of support- 
ing services, types of student problems encountered, and the use of guidance 
time. His conclusions and recommendations were similar *to Pajjckhurs t 1 s , 
but with a stronger emphasis on the need for staff training. He concluded 
that attitude changes in staff and students could not be attributed alone to 
the extra guidance provisions. It is regrettable fhat neither of these 
two reports is readily available. 

Two other it^ms in this section also gave detailed information about 
guidance services in secondary schools. Newport (1977) surveyed five 
schools, asking principals,counsellors and students to describe and eva- 
luate various aspects of the services. It was found that most student 
problems were educational and vocational, that female students were" more 
likely to seek counselling, and that among ol^er students, advice was more 
often sought from friends and parents* than from counsellors. Small (1976) 
summarised* work records gathered by three guidane^c^unsellors - Strang 
(1974) and Wadsworth (1970), referred to elsewhere in this review, and 
Munro, whose previously unpublished data constitute perhaps the most de- 
tailed records in any literature oh this subject. In fact, it is so de- 
tailed that it is impossible to interpret concisely. Table 1 gives a * 
revised and updated account of the material published by Small (1976), 
although a heavily edited and misleading version appeared in Small's * 
1979 article. 
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Table 1: An Analysis of One Guidance Counsellor's Activities at Papanui High School 1970-1978 
^ Part Casework 



Total School Roll as at 1st March 



Guidance Personnel 



) 



Total Number of Cases 
Boys % of Total 
Girls t of Total 
% Self-Referral for Initial 
Interview 



Counselling Cases (Educational, 
Personal) 

Boys % of Total 

Girls % of Total 

Self-ReferraM Initial Inter- 
View % 

Self-Referral Subsequent *> 

Interviews % 
% Cases Senior School F5-7 
7. Cases Junior School F3-4 

Number of "Interviews Per Cas4 
One 

Two-Four " * . 

Five or More 



Parent Interviews 
Home Visits 



1970 



1 G.C. 

1 Boys C.A. 



177 
20*.5% 
79.5% 

6K0% 



99 
. 36% 
64% 

23% 
66% 



37% 
39% 
24% 



17 

4 



1971 



1075 



241 
40% 
81%' 

67.2% 



U8 
40% 
60% 

33% \ 

49% 

25.5% 

74.5% 

35.5% 

44% 

20.5% 



23 
4 



1972 



1110 



1973 



1148 



1 Guidance Counsellor 
1 Boys Careers Advisor 
8 Tuto 



271 ' 
/9.6% * 
90.4% 

68.6% 



132 
20%, 
80% 

36% 



20.5% 
?9.5% 

61% 

28.5% 

10.5% 



22 
12 



242 
15.7% 
84,3% 



118 

32% 
'68% 

36% 

69% 

13.5% 

86.5% 

54% 

34.7% 

11.3% 



24 
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1974 



1158 



212 
9% 
91% 

78% 



N 82 
18% 
82% 

44% 

► 81% * 
16% 
84% 

58.5% 
31.7% 
9.8% 
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1976 



1280 



1 G.C. 
1 G.T. 

1 Boys C,A, 
8 Tutors 



262 
14.5% 
85.. 5% 

73.6% 



102 
36% 
64% * 

33% 

78% 

28.5% 

71.5% 

23.5% 
28.5% 
48% 



31 

7 



1977 



1279 



1978 



1341 



2 Guidance Counsellors 
2 Guidance Teachers 
4 Deans 

(Senior Admin. Staff) 



Full Network 



2^2 
i8.5% 
81.5% 

80 . 6% 



94 
30% 
70% 

52% 

80% 
35% 
65% 

42.5% 
41.5% 
16% 



41 



209 
17.2% 
82.8% v 

86.1% 



105 
20% 4 
80% 

75% 

91% 

45.7% 

54.3% 

54". 3% 
30.5% 
15.2% 
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plus family f 
counselling J978 
only 



Table 1: 



An Analysis of One Guidance Counsellor's Activities at Papanui lligh School 1970-1978- 

Part II : Consul^ti-on 



1971 



1972 



1973 



197A 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Consultations with Agencies 
(e.g. Psych. Service, Social 
Welfare, ejtc.) 

Analysis of Needs 



Implementing Plans 

Classification of New Entrants * 
Visits: Contributing Schools 
F3 Orientation Programme 
Reorganisation of Courses 
Mother Help, Reading, GroupworR 
After School Club F3 Boys 
Group Counselling 
, Behaviour Modification 
Social Education Groupwork 
Consultations with Staff 
In-Service Training - Staff 



Regional 



Dip. Ed. (Guidance) students 

Other students 
Community Lectures & P.T.A.s 



Other Parent Interviews 




^ meetings 
or phone ' 

meetings 



85 



103 



101 



6A 



meetings 



meetings^l6 meetings 



21 hours 
12 hours" 

A hours 



20 hours 
,10 hours 
.3 hours 
C\A hours 



no record 




2A hours. 
30 hours 
13 hours 
A hours 



20 hours 
25 hours 
15 hours 
A hours 



'31 



51 

18 hours 
(tutors) 



hours 



2 hours 
(P.T.A.) 

no record 



13 hours 
(P.T.A.) 
'(lectures) 

A3 




A8 hours 
A hours 



tures) (lectures) 



29 



20 hours 
29 hours 
hours 
hours 
1A hours 
52 hours 
periods 



88 



15 
2 



73 



36 hours 

7 hours 
(P.T.A.) 
(lectures) 
31 



3 



92 



2 7 meetings 



2 9^ hours 

16 hours 
1 hour 
3 hours 

18 periods 
1A hours 

130 

17 hours 

1 7 »hours , 
( tutors) 
16 hours 
(Social 
Ed.) 

(Continuing 

Edu.) 

28 hours 

18 hours, 
A hours 

(lectures ) 

• 45* 



63 



A8 meetings 
Guidance - 
Cte. Liai- 
son* Cte . 
Admin . CE^e. 

10 hrs(shrd) 

5 hours 
17 hours ' 

9 hours 



A2 



61 meetings 



1 hours 
A hours 
9 hours 
1 hour 



8 periods 

8 hours ( 
38 hours 
121 

(leadership) 
A8 hours 



20 periods 

5 hours 
A3 hours 
79 

2 hours 
12 hours 
(Counsellor) 



29 hours 
19 hours 
A hours 
(P.T.A.) 

30 



31 h<iurs * 
1A hours 
17 hours 
(P.T.A.) 
(lectures) 
27 



434 



Table 1: An Analysis of One Counsellor's Activities at Papanui High School 1970-1978 
. - Part III : # Teaching 



Social Education Form 3 
Form 4 
Form 5 

Liberal Studies - General 
Study Skills 



Career 



Form 5 
Form 6 
Form 4 
Form 5 
Form 6 & 7 
Form 3 



Social Studies 
Remedial English 
Liberal Studies Volunteer 

Service Within " 
'Liberal Studies Interpersonal 

Skills, 



1970* 
110 periods 

\ 



1971 

1,21 periods 
72 periods 
2 periods 
2 .periods 
15 periods 
5 periods 



1972 
147* periods 



'1973 



68 periods 



15 periods 



1974 
27 periods 



3 periods 



140 -periods 



1975 



1976 
3 periods 



5 periods 

30 periods 
17 periods 
10 perio'ds 

10 periods 

31 perio'ds 



1977 



38 periods 



30 periods 



36 periods 



19 78 

43 periods 
6 periods 



35 periods 
30 periods 

30 periods 



48- periods 



Notes * t 

1. 1 Period = 40-45 minutes ci 9 7o3fe. Thereafter = 1 hour. \y -~ 

2. Form 4 Social Education Iwl Classroom-based content-oriented. ' 1977-78 group work 2 themes: Knowing Myself, .Getting on with 
Others . " ' . i ■ 

3. Social Studies teaching undertaken 1974 because of a staff shortage - slow learner class 8 periods a week. 6 Social Studies, . 
2 SoCial Ed. * V j 

4. Form 5 Class Teaching^pro gramme 1976 low stream only. 1978 9 week unit for all 5th forms begun. j 



Term 1 & 2 only 
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However, perhaps the most significant article in this section was 
that of Thomas, Pohl, Presland, and Glynn (1977). They described how 
the members of the\Mangere Guidance Unit achieved their aim of provid- 
ing a behaviour analysis approach to handling behaviour and learning 
problems, and assisting students, teachers, and parents wfth the deve- 
lopment and maintenance of adaptive behaviour. The programme assisted 
individuals, groups, ank whole classes, ■ and also provide* in-service 
training for class teachers. 

Roles and Functions of Personnel ' . . 

Three contributions to this section consisted of comparisons between 
two types of personnel and madk suggestions about their roles and 
functions - psychologists and counsellors (Brew, 1970)^ counsellors and 
careers advisers (Dawson, 1973) And teachers and psychologists (Bowler, 
1979). Small (1978c) gave a theoretical analysis of three possible 
views of guidance counsellors, dule\ (1979) explained his role as a 
'careers of f icer 1 ,^and Byrnand (1976)\analysed the results of a quest- . ' 
ionnaire survey of 27 guidance teachers. < 

Two masters theses were the most significant works in this section, 
each bej^g^ased upon high returns from national surveys. Strang (1974) 
analysed the settings, attributes, and role behaviours of 85 percent of 
guidance counsellor^ , and examined relationships^between these factors. 
McDiarmid (1979) sought to determine the perceptions of • the guidance 
counsellor's role by analysing questionnaires from 93 percent of coun- 
sellors and their principals. Role overload for counsellors, and lack 
of purpose and poor definition of the aim of guidance programmes were , 
major problems. Other problem areas were conflicts of interests, 
differences in role expectations, and differences in evaluation of the 
importance of certain activities. 

Empirical Studies of Educational Guidance 

Four studies in this category focused on fourth* and fifth form students. 
Webster (1970b) published the results of an experimental study showing 
social and intellectual gains following a special intervention with a 
fourth form class*for two terms. However, the statistics and deductions 
were strongly criticised by Livingston^ (1971) . In a correlational 
study .of fourth and fifth form secondary school students, BaUard (1972) 
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showed that their educational aspirations and expectations were closely re- 
lated to the expectations they perceived significant others held for them. 
An attitude scale used in this study appeared separately (Ballard 1974). 
Testing four months apar/t, Tuc^ (1972) foui\d that fifth forin boys' esti- 
mates of their future School Certificate performance t$fccame more realistic, 
although, as hypothesised those with unrealistically high (or Low) 
vocational aspirations tended to over-es tinfate (or under-estimate) their 
abilities. According to Prd^er and Stewart (1972) in their study of 
fourth form girls, high vocational aspiration was related to high in- 
telligence, superior Classroom performances, and high socio-economic status. 
Low aspiration was related to membership of a family with more than four 
children, and, with low ability girls, theirv mother 1 s occupational status. 

s. * / 

Reviving earlier studies by Parkyn (1959 and 1967,) and Shall (1966) . 
but using computerised multivariate analyses, Cooper (1971) confirmed * 
Small's findings: the most important ingredients in-Gniversity ftudent 
performance were prior academic success, general scholastic aptitude, and 
reading skills. Palmer (1972) surveyed 429 university students to dis- 
cover information rented to the transition ffom school, and concluded 
that more information and guidance were needed for students, schools, 
and parents. The sample tended fo support a year in Form VII as a prepara- 
tfrry period. ~ " 

Howell (1974) -investigated suspension and expulsion as a means of , 
dealing with behaviour problems/ gathering information by means of inter- 
views with school principals. She concluded that these were undesirable 

measures and recommended that guidance, and counselling. facilities be ex- 

^ \ 
panded . x 

Three research projects sought^to evaluate guidance and counselling 
by questioning students. O'Connor (1978> compared student perceptions 
and use of guidance services at two schools. Usihg^pre- and post-tests 
of three classes of fourth form boys, Turnbull (1978)/evaluated the 
social education programme at his schools In a 'blind' study, Wilson ,\ 
(1976) evaluated counselling sessions by comparing .prior expectations 
and subsequent evaluations with guidance counsellors' views of their own 
per f ormance . 
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\ Two contributions were published overseas. As a means of aiding 
the interpretation of differences between scores that an individual 
might get on two standardised tests, Tuck (1974) devised a relatively 
simple statistical pr&cedure . Sepie and Keeling (1978) found that, 
among Form I students, underach^evement in mathematics was more closely 
associated with mathematics anxiety than with either test or general 
anxiety. They suggested that desensitisation could help these under- 

^achieyers . 

Principles and Elements of Counselling 

In this section three contributions were general descriptions <$f coun- 
sel 1 intend its values (Bryant, 1972; Flayer,, 1974; S/Lmpson, 1976). 
Two writers made substantial contributions to the literature by focus- 
ing on the problems that arise when middle-class Pakehras try to help 
institutionalised delinquent adol.escents (Hermansson/ 1971) and people 
from various Polynesian cultures (Hermansson, 1974; Metge and Kinloch, 
1978)! Their work ^howed an acute awareness of the difficulties of 

influencing or even understanding people from other cultures in COUn- 
JS . * + 

selling settings. . 1 

Another three items haxl in common the aim of specifying the ele- 
ments- of counsellirig^tor training purposes. From the counsellor 
trailing programme at the University of Canterbury, Munrq^ Manthei, and 
Small ( 1979) took a broad view (^^counselling, but in three central 
chapters they also followed a micro\ounsellin$» format using ©tramples ' 
and exercises. The manual from Massey University 'by Heri^nsson and 
Bernstone (since deceased) (1977), was lkrongly»in the Carkhuff tradi- 

tion of counsellor training, supplemented by techriiqviea -derived from 
* 

behavioural, transactional analysis, and gestalt approaches. These 
two manuals wfere developed from the experience of their res£ectiv a e 
authors and from informal evaluations of school* guidance counsellors 
and vocational 'guidance counsellors. From the.\Eield of^ social wo/lc 
%t Victoria University of ' Wellington, Jory (19.78)'*went further j^han 
the ^ther two in providing a formal evaluation of the effectiveness^ 
of a microcouhseliing programme in training probation officers, and 
social welfare institutional staff. ^ 
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Theories and Principles of Vocational Guidance 

In support of the Working Party's Report, Small (1973) held that the 
principles" of^ voda£ ional guidance provide the most satisfactory rationale 
<£or secondary school guidance programmes. He attempted lto_xefute argu- 
ment^ against vocational g uirian^g V^f^'p ariV5ncTnjf~p(^^ 

view of ''the ra^id "developments in the afield since then,; the need for such 
an argument nSw .seems odd. Webster (1976) defined career education com- 



prehensiyely as preparation not merely for occupation but £ar life. He 
discussed key factors in vocational development and argued for an educat- 
ional rather than a counselling perspective and for the development of a 
career education programme. 

Descriptions of Careers Programmes 

fa , 

The eight Sterns in this category show clearly the shift in emphasis from 
a few general concerns about preparation for employment (three items 
before 1975) to specific mention of unemployment and consequences for 
schools (five items, in 1979). ^ Golightly (1973) evaluated the career 
''guidance systems of three schools, categorised as 'traditional 1 , 
'guidance conscious', and 'vertical form'. Greensill (1974) described 
a pre-vocational course* for third-year secondary students who were not 
seeking School Certificate) and concluded* that they were as a result more 
easidy able to find permanent employment. Montanjees (1974) described 
and Evaluated a careers programme- organised" in two schools and concluded 
thatf self-knowledge had increased among the students, but that few* gained 
any vocational knowledge. ' , * I 

The most general of the later reports was that of Baker (L979) who 
discussed criticism that sphools. were not preparing their pupils for em- 
ployment. Three other contributors described particular programmes of 
work exploration N and pre-employment designed °to help in gaining employment 

or adjusting t& unemployment. Petersen (1979) described a course that 

tr 0 

began- in, the , third -form and became more specific in senior classes. 
Bedford (1979) showed how lower-ability fifth formers could be helped to 
cope with a period of unemployment that would be expected for them. An 
older age-group (15-19 yeas olds) was catered for in a six.weeks pre- 
employment course described by Devaliant (1979). It was regarded hs 

successful in term$ of both students finding employment and community 

*~ • 

support for the venture. 
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Empirical Studies in Vocational Guidance^ s 

In this category were a number of studies which' showed considerable re- 
search skill. Early in the period Baldock .(.19 71) published herAnaly- 
sis and interpretation of the factors which influence the vocational 
choice of adolescents, base'd on i>773 14 year old boys and a random 
sample of 780 of their parents, ] Considerable discrepancy was found 
between the national ideology of equal opportunity and objective reality: 
social background was the most iwi)ort^r^f^to^ in vocational choice. 

A group of five, reports were essentially empirical tests of typo- 
logies and theories of vocational choice. Longley (1972) questioned 
third and fifth form students twice, 104 days apart, in an attempt to 
assess the usefulness of Super Is concept of vocational maturity* He 
found some warrant for it, but raised many questions. In an experimental 
study with two groups of fifth form students, Newbold (1975) measured 
changes in vocational maturity attributable to two terms experience in a 
work exploration class. Tests and interviews suggested that changes had 
occurred but a questionnaire did not confirm this. In a longitudinal 
study following fifth form boys until one year after leaving school, Tuck 
(1976) tested Super theory that entry into a* career is part of a deve- 
lopmental process*. He found 'the proposed indices of vocational maturity 
much less useful than the boys' educational attainments and aspirations, 
and then analysed the nature of developmental theories in the social 
sciences. • 

Near the end of the dicade Keeling and Tuck (1978 -and 1979) began 
publishing a series of studies of the usefulness of Holland ! s occupational 
typology, focusing on scoring procedures and sex differences. Theser^ce- 
searchers were then engaged in developing a version of Holland's Self- 
Directed Search procedure which would encourage mpre client and coun- 
sellor activity and interaction in the process of vocational choice.^ 

Another group of studies focused on vocational guidance interviews. > 
arrow ^cDonald, and Hesketh (1978) found that in 'terms of expectations,, 
motivation, and self-evaluation,- most clients.at -one centre were helped. 
Similar conclusions were reached by Garton (1979) following an evaluation 
at another centre: most clients found the service satisfactory ,^if not 
entirely corresponding with their expectations of it. Brook (1977) used , 
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a repertory* grid tb determine the perceptions that 15 to 16 year old 
students had of vocational counsellors, and concluded that to be effect- 
ive the latter needed skill, knowledge, prestige, warmth,' and under- 
standing. 

Three reports examined the transition from school to work. 
Crawford (1972) studied relationships between vocational guidance, 
leavers' choices, an'd labour force part^ipation rates in a large city, 
and concluded that vocational guidance. was needed to counteract the 
mov4mejit of potential employees ^away from the city. Sass and Sass 
(1978) described the first-year work adjustments of the leaver& v from a 
large school. McEwan (1972) and McEwan and Tuck (19,73) carried out a 
more precise study of work attitudes, job satisfactions and attitudes to 
school of a large group of first-year trade apprentices and technical 
trainees. Notable differences were apparent between the two groups: 
technicians found school more interesting and relevant to their career 
than did apprentices, but the latter found theii; work more interesting 
and satisfactory than did the technicians. Mos^t school leavers expect- 
ed more vocational guidance than was given, and those who stayed longer 
at school were the more critical. 

r 

Empirical Studies of the Vocational and Social 
Adjustment of .Exceptional Children and Youth 

The results of two theses were reported in this category. Thompson 
(1973) ^surveyed 80 slow learners aged 16, their parents and their em- 
ployers, and found that most had a haphazard method of occupational 
choice and no work experience before leaving school. Major changes , 
were recommended. Wilden (1974) interviewed 85 former experience class 
students, their parents, and their employees, and also consulted school 
and Psychological Service records. It was concluded that'most students 
had made satisfactory vocational and social adjustments, and that ex- 
perience class programmes were satisfactory. 

Four studies, all connected with work by Wilton, were published 
overseas. In the first of these Wilton and Cosson (1977} compared the 
employment and adjustment of three groups df mildly retarded adults with 
a group of adults classified at secondary school as siow learners. The 
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mildly lotard^d groups had made poorer vocational and social adjustments, 
and it w.is concluded that special education and after-care provisions 
were inadequate. Stewart and Wilton (1978) surveyed the post-school ad- 
justments of intellectually handicapped school leavers, focusing^ on ins- 
titutionalisation, sheltered employment and community adjustment,' and 
related these variables to sex, k parental choice, and mobility factors. 
In two related studies Vincent, Wilton, and Keeping (1979a and 1979b) 
examined the content of current work experience programmes in four se- 
condary schools and compared their outcomes in terms o£^ open employment, 
sheltered employment, employment, status, job search skills, job changes, 
and wage levels. 

Recommendations on Behavioural Approaches to Guidance 

Terh^ps the outstanding feature of the period under review was the enor- 
mous and deserved popularity of behaviourism as an intervention model. 
As a result those faced with problem behaviour and educational failure 
in children and adolescents were encouraged to look for new ways of deal- 
ing with such difficulties - often with dramatic improvements as a con- 
sequence. In the professional literature and in educational and welfare 
institutions, behavioural principles became almost commonplace. Much 
credit for this must go to Glynn at Auckland: directly or indirectly he 

•was responsible for a large amount of varied, imaginative and ^useful work 
of a very high standard. In turn, Glynn has generously acknowledged 
(Glynn and McNaughton, 1978, p. 161) the contribution' of Church's stimulus 
to student projects ^n Canterbury's Educational Research Newsletter, now 
virtually a behavioural publication. V % 

Most studies in this category werfe' grouped together because they 

, strongly conpnertded -the use of behaviour analysis procedures in guidance, 
counselling ,^and classroom coi^rpl of disruptive behaviour. Research 
data were cited in support of recommendations, and mast authors express- 
ed hopes that teachers, counsellors, and psychologists would have closer 
acquaitjjance with and commitment to these procedures. (Thomas and 

-Adams, 1971 ; Thomas, ^971; , Fry, 1974; Cashmore, 1974 ; New Zealand 
Educational Institute, 1975;^ Throll and Ryan, 1976; ^Glynn and 
McNaughton, 1978; Sanders, 1978). 
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Behaviourists often encounter resistance, but seldom do objectors express 
themselves in writing. Only one item was critical of the behavioural model. 
Small (1978b) contended that there ha3 been insufficient conceptual analysis 
of the tenets of behaviourism, especially in explaining precisely '^hat happened 
when changes occurred. Using two similar case studies as illustrations, he 
.critically examined two main approaches to explaining human behaviour, and sug- 
gested^Jays of encouraging' fuller explanations of changes. 

" ■ ■ 1 ' 

Recommendations on Special "Needs / 

( The nine items in this section were classif Winto two groups. The first 
'group (Maurer and Dawson, 1971; Barney, 1972; Post-Primary Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, 1973; Weblin, 1978; Codd, 1979) 'made a wide variety of recommenda- 
tions that would help students with special difficulties - early intervention, 
parent counselling, the use of special services, better staffing of schools, 
meeting needs for recognition and self-esteem, remedial education, individual 
and group counselling, the use of resource rooms, and peer tutoring. , 

In the second group (Church, 1975, 1978; Glynn, Thomas and Wotherspoon," 
19 78; Codd, 1978) -there was a more explicit adherence to behavioural principles, 
For example, Church-(1978) listed and explained seven teaching skills for meet- 
ing the needs of disturbed students Awhile the other three items likewise show- 
ed behavioural programmes could assist in providing better guidance. 

Empirical Studies of Behavioural Technology in' Classrooms 
•Even apart from the many reports of projects in the Canterbury Educational 
Research Newsletter since 1975, the number of items in this category was im- 
pressive. Since Glynn's article (1970) was done in Canada, it does not 
strictly. qualify for citation, but because it was so often referred to in 
research reports*, it -.was included here. Besides this, there were 32 items, 
including theses, some of which were later converted into journal articles. 
Since, 'there' is a separate review of behavioural analysis research, no attempt 
will be -made to analyse these contributions further. Those included were: 
Ashe (1971); Ballard -tend Glynn (1975) ; Coleman (1975>; Coleman and Blampied 
( 1977); Ellery (1974) ; Ellery, Blampied and Black (1975); Fry (1973); 
Fry and Thomas (1976); Glynn and Qu'innell (1971); Glynn and Thomas (1974); 
Glynn/ Thomas and Shee (1973); Glynn, Wotherspoon and Jarbridge (1976); 
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Jack-son (1973); Jackson |nd Glynn (1974); Johnst'cin (1977); Lewis 

(1973); McNaughton (1974); McNaughton (1975); M^sh, C.R. (1-976); 

Marah, J. (1975); Nepe (1976); Palmer (1975); Ripger (1973); . ' 

Roche (1974.); Sanders (1976); Serjeant (1974); St*ee (1^71) ; 

Singh (1978); Streat, Page and Werry (197*2) ; f Thomajs,, Presland, 

Grant and Glynn (1978); Wilson (1976); Wotherspoonj (1974). 

The inclusion of behaviour analysis reports undfer guidance and * 
counselling was justified because of the high probability ^tha-t {such 
programmes would be implemented by guidance prersoniftsi^ £spetially 
guidance counsellors and educational psychologists, 

*** 

Teaching Social Skills 

Out of the two fields of behaviour- analysis and microcounselling, 
interest is rising in attempts' to teach social skills! Kean (1975) 
described a successful programme undertaken at a kindergarten with > 
six year old autistic twin boys, wfio were subsequently accepted at 
their local primary school. Wadswo^th (1979) gave an account of 
an attempt to teach interpersonal relationship skills to young in- 
mates of a prison, and gave evidence of the programmed helpfulness. 
The widespread enthusiasm &vr assertiyeness training also issued in~~ 
a publication (Manthei, 1979). This handbook distinguished between 
assertJfveness an^ aggression, and provided a commentary, discussion 
topics, and exercises on assertive skills., dealing ^with criticism, 
and communicatipig effectively. Manthei (1978) also constructed and 



analysed a measure of assertiveness 'developed from the literature and 
from her own experience' In training adult volunteers? By showing, 
in a sample of 300 males and f females , w the presence'of a general factor 
loading on 48 items in a 60-item scale, she provided evidence of a 
• . unitary trait, contrary to a conclusion in a comprehensive review 
. .(Rich and Schroeder, 1976); « 

Counselling with J Parents \ 

The nine items in this group all showed, how parentis could be helped 
to overcome ^severe behaviour problems of children within the home. 
In three cases th£ problem was elimination: in four months Cashmore ' 
(1976) corrected seVere soiling; Harvey (1976) reinstated defecation 
in 48 days; and Singh (1976) cured soiling iq -18 days. Five studies 
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were essentially reports of successfully controlling aggression, temper 
tarifRrums, and autism (Bruce, 1970 Fry and Barrer, 1974; Saunders, 
1973; , Singh, 1979; Small, 1978a). ' In the ninth instance -Fry (1977.) 
taught parents how to use token reinforcement to teach reading at home 
to 30 primary school children retarded in reading. There was conside-* 
rable improvement in the children's performance and strong parental in- 
terest and cooperation. Beha\^pf^*analys^s procedures were common to 
all nine studies- 

\ 

Counselling in the Community " • / 

Two items ii^ this .section described the use of counsellors anti social 
workers in medical practices, and the special contributions they jnade 
(fcowe and Rainey, 1974; 'Harray, 1975). > Another four contributions 
described the aims and functions of Youthline telephone counselling 
services and some of the needs and problems presented by callers (Henley, 
1972; Simpson, 1974; Donnelly, 1974; Hattie, 1975). In each case it 
was concluded that a useful service was either needed or being given. 
Two other items 'consisted of collections of papers on the welfare needs 
of two large cities, with frequent references to guidance and counselling 
services (Piesse and Lardner, 1974; Wellington City Council, 1977). 
Raeburn (197 3) argued for the use of behaviour therapy methods by social 
workers in the community, and discussed appropriate cases and suitable 
programmes. 

The outstanding contribution in this section, and indeed a notable 
contribution to the recent literature, was the report of Nuthall's re- 
search (1978) into the counselling resources, training programmes, and 
needs of a large city. Besides defining ) counsellors carefully, she 
provided a census of counsellors worjcing in 68 voluntary agencies and an 
estimate of their weekly hours of service. 

\ ■ • 

Directories of Communiny Resources , 
Finally, the following directories were identified and they are presented 
without comment: Australia and New Zealand Student Services Association 
(1978); Community Forum (1978); New Zealand, Department of Education (19 
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>ry (1977); Lake (19*77); Pacifi-c Islanders' Educational Resource 
Centre (1978); Rotary Club of St Kilda (1976); Society for Research on 
Women in New Zealand Inc. (1975). ( 

J 

Measurement r ' 

Attention is drawn to the contribution to research in guidance and coun- 

/' * 
selling from ^skills .in measurement and design. /As a result knowledge 

in the field became more complex and 4 jBjeci^r The skil^se were of two 
types. . ' <> \ 

One was traditional, coming from statistics courses, ^enhanced by. 
experience and training, and encouraged by the literature and by elec- 
tronics. A number of studies reviewed above were analysed by more- com- 
plicated methods than was commQn before 1970- - various types of corre- 
lations, 1?egr^sion analyses, factor analyses, analyses of variance. 
Notable examples^were Ballard (1972), Cooper (1971), Tuck (1976), and > 
Sepie and Keeling (1978). • ' 

The other kind of skill was that characteristic , of behaviour analy- 
sis 1 research whith requires a fimi'ted but very rigid range of formats 
and procedures. All empirical studies of behavioural technology listed 
above could b£ regarded 1 as exemplary. The criteria have been stated as 
'applied, behavioural,, technological, and analytic ' . (Glynn and McNau§hton, 
1978, p.ix). Apart from precisely defining and measuring behaviours, 
the 'skill lies in the patterning of. basfeline conditions with one or more 
. forms of treatment, and then showing results in simple statistics and 
• graphs. ■ , 

Consultation 

* Another 'topic cutting "across several of those litetecNtS consultation. 
This is to be contrasted with casework in which direct help is given to" 
clients, and may be defined as follows: an intervention within a volun- 
tary .professional relationship in which a work-relatsed problem is solved 
by helping clients to deal mdr6 effectively with othar persons or other 
aspects of their jobs. ' 
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The application of behaviour analysis by researchers depended heavily 
upon involving other people, notably teachers and parents, in change pro- 
cesses. Mo$t of the reports of, behaviour analysis could' therefore b*e 
read as examples of consultation, as also could those classified as poun- 0 
gelling with parents. Further research and development work needs to be' 
done on the^topic, and it may be, as Glynn, Thomas and Wotherspoon (1978) 4 
suggested, that consultation will more obviously become the model for 
guidance services in future. * A 

Evaluation 

What is the relationship between research activities and practical develop- 
ments in. guidance and counselling? Few actual connections are observable, 
at least in the sense that researchers would probably like to see, namely, 
that practice would be influenced by research. If the two activities are 
not entirely separate., then at best the most common fea'tiAre seems to be 
that research is an analysis of practice in a post-hoc ' fashion . It has a 
criticaL rather thaji a formative function. » 

Guidance and counselling, like education, are practical activities in 
which most changes are brought about by the pressures of events and the 
views of practitioners, and seldom as a result of research. This is pro- 
bably as true of other countries as it Is in New Zealand. As St^fflre 
wryly remarked, ! If we" did in the name of counselling only those things 
which Tesearctf has proved to be worth doing, we should have a good deal of 
free time on pur hands ! . (Ste^fcLre, 1972, p. 297). Many of the changes 
which occur are almost i?ys terious , Vnd researchers ^e&m uaable to suggest 
*or forecast them, or even to monitoAand evaluate them while they are 
happening. Usually all that is possible is subsequent recording that 
they have happened, and 0 perhaps an evaluation at that point. 

A. good, example is the development or^iidance networks. As secondary 
schools began to get larger in the late sixtie^ it became necessary for 
management and administrative reasons to organise schools differently. By 
the time the Working Party Report had appeared", {there were enough informal 
signs of the value of these newsorganisations tovjustify confidence in 
them, and then to capitalise upon\them for 1 guidance purposes. The term 
'guidance network' was virtually invented, certainly confirmed, by the 
Working Patty, and the role of researchers was then to catch up with the" 
new 'practices by descriptive and evaluative studies. 
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Another example comes from the Psychological Service. At the be- 
ginning of the seventies there began to emerge a mode of providing ser- 
, vices which was later called 'consultation'. Essen ly this meant 
that "psychologists began assessing problems in the environments where 
they were occurring. The move was a good one, and -researchers and 
teachers of counsellors and psychologists subsequently took.it up. Per- - 
haps it hardly matters that it began partly as^an economic measure and 
partly as a means of reducing resistance to the medical model of being 
interviewed in a clinic. But it does illustrate the conservative nature 
of research in education. 

A third example of change which seems to occur independently of re- 
search is the way in which descriptions of students have come into fashion 
increasingly with clinical connotations. 'Culturally deprived', ■> 
'underachieving', and 'emotionally disturbed' did not go very far in this 
direction, but 'school phobia' did. Not long ago, it would have been a 
bold psychologist who would have used this term,, but very quickly it 
gamed currency ampng teacfrers as well as counsellors. The job of the 
researcher then wa^/to try to distinguish between truants and school 
phobics, and to suggest different treatment .3nd control strategies for . 
< each group , a 

A counter-example of cour^fe is the terminolo^ff of behaviour modifi- 
cation which was introduced to practitioners by researchers and others' v 
from outside the' school. At least, som^e of the resistance to beteiviour 
modification can be interpreted in terms of the ? forced use <gf a foreign 
language, , ^ 

The boundaries set at the beginning of § this^pa-per meant that there 
was included a hete'^ageneous mass, of material, ranging from general re- 
flections on gui^nce and counselling in education aryi the community, 
to rigorous work published in refereed journals. It/ this varied * 
material three main areas of weakness can be discerned. With the out- 
standing exception of Baldock's work (1971), there were no sociological 
Researches into the guidance functions of education of a scale or \ 
quality that would permit reasoned debate . , In politics and economics 
the weakness was ever^ more apparent: \ despite the obvious aicop^for such 
work, there was no si^h of any ^research from\these perspectives .A It 
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may be that, by default,' studies in this field will become the domain of 
Marxian political economists. The final weakness, elaborated briefly 
below, was less ^Ldent than in the case of t;he two previous fields: <? 
there were signs of highly effective contributions from tradhed philo- 
sophers (Bassett, 1976; Snook and Mc£eorge , 1978). 

These weaknesses directly reflect the extent to which university de- 
partments of education, at least since 1945, have been dominated by the 
psychological foundations of education. The tradition of educational / 
psycho logy"^nd measurement has been, sound in itself butf some imbalance 
has resulted. In defence of departments, it can be said that e this im- 
- balance reflected the state^of the educational market (or art) inter- 
/ nationally. Even in the literature, the modern revival of philosophy 
of education did not begin until 1955. Sound applications of sociology 
to .education are more recent still, while the contributions of political ^ • 

and economic studies have barely begun. * 

The wide scope of Jthe literature reviewed may be questioned. " J *" B S5me 
of the materials were weak by the standard of providing systematic ans- 
wers to" real questions arising from either research or practice. Some 
amounted to little more than informed comment, and thus fell far shoft of 
what is meant by educational research. They were nevertheless worth in- 
cluding as examples of the fact that changes in practice seem to be re- 
latively independent of substantive research. It appears that change 
results from what may be termed 'developments 1 - decisions taken as a 
result of meetings in which balances are struck between deadlines, econo- 
mic constraints, recent precedents, and general appraisals of the situat- 
ion. Without approving of actual decisions or of these types of pro- 
cedure, it is worth timbering that .researches enjoy the luxury of not 
having to work under siJchWessures f a nd that some of the writing was by 
people close to such 'dX^lppments 1 who wished to record their observat- 
\ io\s ank evaluations. VV^ ' 

\otlifer examples ^of writing which did not qualify as research, but 
neve^heCess a s record's of ^ development work 1 ^JNped worth inclusion were 
the trkinifcg manuals (Hermanss&n and Bernstone, 1977; Manthei, -1979 ; 
Munro/Manthei, and Small, 1979). As noted above, these works rested 
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upon informal assessments of what proved most useful in training proce- 
dures, as a result of experience. Other descriptive studies of ser- 
vices and programmes could also be termed records of developments rather 
than research. Such work too is not to be disparaged, for it does des^ 
cribe reality reasonably well anc^ therefore contributes something to an 
understanding of the 'state of the art 1 . This is not of course to 
suggest that more rigorous standards* should not be applied in future 
reviews of this kind. 

There were a number* of soundly based purveys of services and per- 
«onnel which yielded high response rates.- \lt is understandable that 
people should respond willingly to inquir ies\ f rom the government 
Department of Educarlon, but returns from individual researchers of 80 
and 90 percent suggest other motivations, suchy as the perceived rele- 
vance of the survey to the work of practitioners. This is cause for 
congratulations. Information flows of this kind are important, even if 
to experts in statistics the activities^feeem elementary. It is re- 
grettable nevertheless that the most solid database of k all - the 
Baseline Survey of a few years ago ^ was inaccessible to researchers' 

outside the Department.* Admittedly, there are problems in dealing with 

* \ 

-such information ,frut the restrictions, as they vere once spelled out to • 
me, were indicative of a lack of trust in researchersV , Perhaps the - 
Danks Committee on Official Information will suggest wpys round this 
kind of problem. * 

In future, surveys v may need to be conducted on a'mAre mutual and 
interactive basis than in the traditional vay of questionnaires arriving 
from the Department or a university, and the information tin them being 
sent off to be crunched by a computer and digested into a research re- 
port. There is more* at stake here than the feelings and dignity of 
practitioners. Unless there is^interaction, researchers probably do 
not get to gri£>s with real problems as perceived ^y practitioners* An 

actual example of a research of this typ$ involves a questionnaire about' 

> * \ 

certain categories of students which is first completed by all\class 
* * \ 

teachers in a school, followed by a meeting of senior staff whidh assess- 
es the teachers' responses, followed in turn by a meeting between the 4 
researcher and the senior staff. ~T)^e^onsensus achieved at this\ final 
stage forms the data base from which further research and activities 
will ensue, with i*ep£mack JxiTthe staff. 
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This is not necessarily the model for the future, but if this kind of 
procedure** were followed there would be distinct advantages. Although the 
data would sometimes be 'spfter 1 , they would be more 'real' for th^y would 
rest on a stronger consensus having been scrutinised by colleagues. The 
)rocedure wotild also involve the staff more intimately, and through its 
intermediate steps it would quickly show up ill-conceived , , one-shot in- 
vestigations. Compared with more conventional methods, such procedures 
require more time, more money, more people, and more organisation - and 
therefore 'better justification by researchers. 

Proposals for research from practitioners could also be treated in 
som'ewhat the same way. In the research affiliate scheme at Canterbury, 
teachers Y research proposals are scanned by university staff and in- 
spectorsbefore assistance and allowances are given, and a staff member and 
a teacher are paired up. If the proposals *rere fed back to teachers, a 
team effort might be stimulated and organised, instead of one teacher and 
one staff member carrying out one piece of small-scale research. More 
involvement of more'practitioners would lead also to better dissemination 
■,of research findings. My informal inquiries suggest that very few 
teachers read the research findings in such readily available outlets as 
the set series, Education, or the Canterbury Educational Newsletter. 

Two .areas of°research stood out as containing examples or high grade 
research,- vocational guidance and behaviour analysis. I should like riow^ 
to comment upon these developments briefly. ^ 

The main researchers in the former area were Keeling, anci X^uck, who 
are now embarked upon a series of studies based upon Holland's typology, 
some of which are now in press. Their work is planned to culminate in a 
. version of the Self-Directed Search suitable for New Zealand use, and one 

that will represent an improvement om the original', calling for more 'acti- 
vity by and interaction between- clients and- counsellors . 

Ia it possible to Account for the quality and quantity of this re- 
search? The backgrounds of . the researchers may' give some clues. Both 
fwere once* vocafibnal guidance officers, both had done masters 1 level theses 
in vocational guidance, and both had strong prior qualifications in measure- 
ment and then subsequent teaching responsibilities in tlje same field. .As: 
cplleagues they wete thus enabled and encouraged to develop statistical 
% skills*in the Neyman-Pearson tradition and to apply them to vocational 
guidance. Holland !s typology^nd associated research findings proved to t # 

/ * x 
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be rifchejr in possibilities ^for both research and practice than the ear- 
lier developmental theories \ Both men, mbreover, were connected with 
th£ training of school and vocational counsellors, thus gaining further 
stimulus to their work. ^lore recently the rapid expansion of vocational 
guidance services has also acted^as an encouragement. These factors 
probably go some way towards\ explaining the standards achieved. , 

As noted earlier, in behaviour analysis the outstanding figdre is 

a 

Glynn. In' his case the kinds of factors cited' about Keeling and Tuck 
were ]>ss in evidence. It is surmised that from a thorough post- 
graduate training, Glynn developed' the * motivation and leadership which 
has been associated with so much excellent research. ^ Without** mini- 
mising his achievement, I should like to suggest, however, that other 
factors have also been important in the sheer volume of behaviour 
analysis research in New Zealand. 

In the first place, the procedures of behaviour analysis, although 
exacting,' are ^essentially simple applications when compared with con- 
tfentional correlational or experimental research. Furthermore, by 
assuming the operation of the most elementary/causal mechanisms, and in- 
deed by i;uling v out other possibilities, the theory t;oo is simple, almost 
to, the point of being simplistic. Thirdly, many practical examples are 
available in the literature giving conclusive proof of quick and dramatic 
changes in persistent patterns of behaviour. * . * 4 

In light of 'these attractions, why Is the promise of behaviour 

- analysis not being delivered j^o schools? Glynn referred to ? a large 
range of political, administrative, and communication problems to be 
solved 1 . (Glynn and M&Naughton, 1978, p. 1(?1). An example of the .* 
lafsckind is that the t^ical procedures and reports used in beftaviour 
/analysis often do not speak to the needs and experience of practitioners. 

^ What the consumers want is usually no more than a behaviour change that 
^satisfies them, whereas the researchers want) proof positive, via the 

\paer~Risely-Wolf criteria, that it was the/principles of reinforcement 

\ * - 

alone that effected the change. My reservations about behaviour analy-, . 

sis are partial, not complete, 'and are explained elsewherk (Small, 1978a 

aji<i 1978b). But these reservations are symptomatic of the tension that 

\ 

exists - perhaps must exist - between researchers and practitioners. 
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Thus 1 the earlier point is raised again: there is a neekl for more mutual 4 
and interactive relationships i/n research. : - ? 

Two items ^(Bassett, 1976f Snook and McGeorge, 1978) were not inr * 
eluded in the review because they dealt with broker jlssues than guidance 
and 9 counselling. However, they deserve notiall for two Reasons. First, 
the topics they dealt with were close to the duties and responsibilities j£ 
of guidance counsellors, and secondly, better than any other items cited, 
they showed how philosophical analyses can make direct contributions to 
research and practice in guidance and counselling. They exemplified to 
empiricists in the psychological tradition how far and how usefully re- ^ 
levant arguments can be developed from what are mainly conceptual rather 
than empirical bases. There is a need for more work of this kind, per- 
- haps eventually issuing in books like^that of Elliott and Pring (1975). 

Except for research of the 'development 1 sort, studies of counsell- 
ing were meagre. This was due partly to ethical problems, partly to 
experimental difficulties^ and partly to rapid changes in foci of in- 
terest. There has been a wove away from pretest-posttest studies of 
the effects of counselling,- .such as that of Shoufcsmith *and Taylor (1964). 
The problems are now seen to lie in how to meet the apparent need^ of 
clients rather than how to tneasure the effects of Counselling generally, 
or even to compare different counselling theories. 

Fqj example, there is now more interest in clarifying the effects 
on clients of certain non-verbal variables,^ Hermansson is doing in a 
doctoral thesis. A major overseas survey of recent research likewise* 
shows the attention being given to such factors in impression formation 
and influence (Krumboltz, Becker-Have*^ and Burnett, 1979). Two un- 
published studies at Canterbury are worth mentioning. Over several 
years R.J. Manthei has shown that distinct changes in counsellors' per- 
ceptions ayd 'attitudes are associated with the counselTor training 
cbmrse and that these changes persist and. increase one year later. Also 
for several years, I have been using various method^ of trying to relate 
linguistic indicators of client reactions to those of counsellors*. My 
next project is a study of the personal qualities of natural helpers - 
those parents, teachers, and students whose interpersonal skills are re- 
^liably identified by their peers. Vn^il recently the research literature 
x 
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has provided few examples of studies using low-inference methods, but 
changes are now evident. 

Three topics - consultation, social skrills training, and family 
counselling - seem to be developing fast and to require research. Con- 
sul tation ^/as eariier contrasted with casework as a method* of providing 
guidance and counselling services. " There is a need for a consciousness 
about consultation so that it is built into training courses and built 
upon skills in the casework mode of counselling. Behaviour analysis ^ 
and parent counselling both use consultation, but there is no evidence 
of research directly on the topic. The teaching o^ social skills is 
also capturing interest, especially within set packages or workshops. 
The production by M. Manthei (1978) of a scale for measuring assertive- 
ness>was an important step forward, but more work is needed. The 
overseas literature on family counselling is expanding rapidly, and 
handbooks and theses are being produced in this countr'y, but expept for 
Everts' doctoral thesis (unsighted), ther.e has been little formal re- 
search. The topic Is of some significance because of the number of 
education service personnel engaging in the work, despite a good deal 
of official caution about its being beyond the boundaries o$ schools' 
responsibilities . 

It is appropriate to add a note on sources of anchoutlets for re- 
search. The main sources of the most rigorous research on guidance 
and counselling were clearly the education departments of the univer-, 
siti^s. In view of students' thesis requirements and the job specifi- 
cations of staff, this is not surprising. There were signs of acti-* 
vity by the government Department of Education, but none at all by 
teachers 1 colleges. The proposed in-service courses on guidance at 
teachers' colleges may alter this pattern, although it is relevant to 
note'phat university-based research into secondary school guidance and 
'counselling antedated the allocation of counsellor training to univer- 
sities. University staff have long been expected to do research, 
whereas this expectation has only recently been proposed for teachers 1 
colleges. 

/ 
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Outlets for research were varied. Some excellent work originating 
within New Zealand was published in Australia and in the United States 
of America (but none in Britain), suggesting that local outlets do not 
meet the, requirements of 'researchers . Without close knowle^ge^of edi- 
torial policies, I .believe that there are in New Zealand only three 
strongly refe'reed journals suitable for guidance and counselling re- 
search - New Zealand Journal of Educational Studies, New Zealand Medical 
Journal, and New Zealand Psychologist. Others with less rigorous 4 
standards arejjte^ Zealtcnd Social Work, Delta, Post-Primary Teachers' 
Association Journal, education, and' New Zealand Counselling and Guidance 
Association Journal. ' An upgrading of the standards of the last might, 
create an alternative outlet ^for rigorous research, but would have the 
disadvantage of inhibiting the *wort?hwhile contributions of practitioners. 

In conclusion I undertake the risk of selecting from the large 
number of contributions surveyed a short list of the most distinctive 
and useful items. In alphabetical order they are as follows: Baldock 
(1971);" Ballard (1972); Department of Education (1971); Educational 
"Research Newsletter (1968-); Ery (1977); Glynn (1970); Keeling and 
Tuck (1978, 1979); McDiarmid (1979); Manthei (1979); Munro, Mapthei 
and Small (1979); Nuthall (1978^; Oliver (1976); Panckhurst (1975); 
Small (1978b); Snook and McGeorge (1978); Thomas, Pohl, Presland and 
Glynn (1977); Webster (1970a); and Winterbourn (1974). 
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Although certain intellectual achievements rely upon the individual and 
relatively isolated efforts of scholars, most researchers are heavily 
dependent upon participation in a community of scholars for support, 
challenge and encouragement. Such communities are important in shaping 

4 

the boundaries of debate, giving legitimacy to various enquiries and 
methodologies and in providing political support in the allocation of 
resources to research and continuing enquiry..* Any assessment of the 
state of a particular community of scholars is likely, therefore, to 
consider such matters as indicators of the health of that community. 
I am sorry- to report. that, by my assessment, the health of the sociology 
of education in New Zealand is, at best, uncertain. 

The Research Community in the Sociology of Education 
It is reasonable to suppose, given the need for membership of a com- 
munity of scholars that a certain 'critical mass' is necessary be- 
fore a sufficient variety *of debate, capable of articulating alternative 
views apd supporting new initiatives can occur. -While estimates of the 

size of thfe community of sociologists interested in education in New 

* 

Zealand are difficult to form, it; is clear Chat the group is small and 
scattered. If, for instance, the membership of the New^Zealand Asso- 
ciation for Research in Education is taken as *an indicator, those 
members, listing sociology of education as a major research^ interest num- 
ber 23,' some 10 percent of the total membership at October 19 79 • 



A paper presented at Research in Education in New Zealand: A Balance 
Sheet, .First National Conference of the New Zealand Association for 
Research /n Education (NZARE) , Victoria University of Wellington, 
7-10 December 1979. 
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Healthyyenough, perhaps, though only 17 are members of institutions devoted 
to supporting research as part of their responsibilities. If, alternatively, 
the 1978 Ministerial Conference op. Education Research background document, 

• A Directory of Educat uoyiclL Research Workers is takfti as an ^ndex, some 23 out 
of 186 research workers, or some 12 percent, list a topic in the sociology -of 
education as a major interest. They are, by the way, not completely identical 
with th^ group belonging to NZARE. ^ 

When actual conduct of, rather than interest in, research is taken as an 
index, the number falls to 17 projects out of some 400, or A percent of "active 
research, including higher decree students (Pickens and Boswell, 1978a). It 
is hard on the basis of these figured to conclude otherwise than that the 
sociology of education holds a distinctly minor place within the educational 
research community in New Zealarid. " Moreover, wheii actual research activity 
is taken as the criterion, then substantially less educational research in 
New Zealand is informed by a sociological perspective than research based on 
either psychological, historical, curricular, linguistic, or philosophical 
analysis. This is especially true for research undertaken by graduate 
students as part of their M.A. or Ph.D. dissertations. Surely an ominous com- 
ment on the ability of thi^ particular group. of scholars to reproduce itself. 

, If membership of the Sociological Association of Australia and" New Zeaiand 

is taken as'an alternative index of active participation irv a wider s6ciological 
community, some nine New Zealand members 'are listed as having interests in the 
sociology of education. Three attend©^ the Annual Conference in 1979 and two * 
presented papers, hardly a bold showing. Figures for the Sew Zealand Conference 
in 1979 are unavailable but J.t'can be -noted that the 1978 Conference-'collapsed ' 
for want of support, a situation uwthinkable , for instance, for the New Zealand 
Psychological Society. The epistemological community of scholars involved in 
the sociology -of education can be said, then, to consist of some two dozen 
people, roughly half of whom claim to .be engaged in actual research,- and v a 
pitifully few graduate students swelling l the body to slightly larger proportions. 
Of those actively engaged in research, over half are concentrated at two centres, 
Massey and tyaikato Universities, with whom half of the remaining list also have 
close ties. One might expect, therefore, that these two universities would be 
centres of development of research in the* sociology of education. The work at 
Waikato relies on four researchers, Ramsay, Mason, Sneddon and Battersby, while 
Massey has had,,, albeit fbr a brief ti^e, a* substantial, group of sociologists; 
Adams, Bates, Chesson, Clark, Harker/ Nash,* Nolan and Wilson, who might just 
Have achieved some kind of breakthrough but for the. defections of Chesson, Bates 
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and Wilson, and the periodic absence of Adams. Other researchers are 

scattered in ones and twos' throughout New Zealand in universities, 

I \ 
teachers 1 colleges, government departments and schools. With n^ re- 
gular research conferences in either sociology or education, contact 



between researchers has been spasmodic and the opportunity to develop 
ft as a community rather than as individuals has been limited. The result 
has been a definite lack of conversation and debate between scholars who 
might have been ^expected to work towards the establishment of a sociology 
of New Zealand education. 

Publication art&MJebate in the Sociology of Education ^ 
It is possibleVf<£f course, that New Zealand sociologists of education, 
are suf f iciently£<urdy and independent to feel little need for intel- 
lectual companionship^ . It may be, for instance, that even without the 
benefit of community, they are able to research and publish prolif ically . 
Let us consider the evidence. 
' . The most immediately relevant avenue of publication is sure.ly the 

New Zealand Journal of Educational Studies. An analysis of the 200 or 
so articles published by the Journal in the 13 years since its inception t 
indicates some v 9 or 10 papers informed by a sociological perspective, 
some A to 5 percent. Put another' way, the sociologists hav^e; managed to 
produce, between t;hem, roughly one scholarly paper every 17 months.-- In-, 
*. p ££t£stingly enough, Che authors of four of the published papers are now 
forking ^overseas. 

/ * Iji the 'alternative 1 journal QDelta, over 12 years and some 160 

( articles, some AO* or 25 percent have been of a sociological bias. Many 
of them reflect- the coursework content of sociology units at Massey 
University, and also, presumably, the bias of the editor. < /, 

Another index of ' information and support for sociological debate 
* is the incidence of book reviews reporting and evaluating contributions 
to the field. In this . respect , sociologists of educatibn make little 
< contribution to the New Zealand Journal of Educational Studies. Irv 13 

years, and somei 150 reviews, the Journal has reviewed four books that 
might* be considered of direct relevance to sociologists of New Zealand 
education: Watson's (196A) book^ on intermediate schools, the Adams/Biddle 
(4970) sttidy of classrooms, Mercurio's (1972) book on caning and the 
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Sydney group's book on adolescence (Connell et at*, 1975). Other more 
general volumes sudh as Webb and Collette's collection (1973), Forster s 
collection* (1969), Pitts 1 volumes on class and ethnicity \l974, 1977) * ^ 
swell the number to eight and republication of Somerset 1 s Littledene (1974)^ 

V v 

to nine. Important volumes such as Ramsay 1 s Family aryl Schooling in 



New Zealand (1975) h3ve been ignored, as has Calvert f s Role of the Pupil 

(1975). In a wider context, not one of the books which have contributed 

i 

to £ revolution in the sociology of education in the past decade have been 
reviewed. Bernstein, Young, Whitty, Bernbaum, Bowles and Gintis, 
Braverman, Apple, Bourdieu are as completely absent from the pages of re- 
views as they are from the papers. One may perhaps be tempted to argue 
that this absence is because the editorial board of the Journal is composed 
of psychologists and philosophers and lacks the presence of a sociologist 
who could help inform editorial policy of what is going on in the sociology 
of education. On the other hand, it is an indictment of sociologists that 
they have done so little to ensure that the new sociology of education, and 
the radical theory and critical social analysis that has emerged so strongly 
. in the northern hemisphere over the past decade is present in scholarly 

debate over education in New Zealand. c 

\ 

What Has -Been Go^ng On? . 

If the frequency of publication is low, what of the, content? The diversity 
6f preoccupation and the variety of theoretical allegiance are considerable. 
As far as the New Zealand 9 Journal- of Educational Studies articles are con- 
cerned, Braithwaite (1967) was interested in education and the economy; 
Vellekoop (1968) in the migration plans and vocational aspirations of adoles- 
cents; A^ams (1970) in teacher role; Elley and ^Irving (1972) in education 
and socio-economic status; Mercurio (1972) in educational rituals; McEwan 
and Tuck (1973) in the school/work transition; ^ampbell 0977) in 'School ^ ^ 
climate; Bates (1978) in general issues in the New Sociology of Education; 
and Ramsay (1979) in teacher socialisation. Several of these papers re- 
flected or elaborated on work appearing in qther forms. Vellekoop's (1970) . 
'wark, for instance, was published by Canterbury University as Vocational 
Choice -in New Zealand. Adams' work was part of a larger international pro- 
ject ieported more fully in international journals such as the Symposium in 
Comp&rative Education Review (1970). Mercuriojs work was published more 
fully as Caning, Educational Rite and Tradition (1972). 
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Outside the Journal a number of volumes were published such as „ / 
Calvert's Role of the Pupil (1975)^, which, like the work of Biddle, 
Adams, Fraser et al., (1^70) coincided with a collapse of interest 
in role theory as a productive perspective in the sociology of 
education, Somerset 1 ^ Littledene Revisited (1974) was republished 
as 5 a genuflection towards the past and simply reinforced the point 
that little of equal value was contemporarily available. Robinson 
and 0 ! Rourke (1974) usefully pull.ed together a collection of source 
documents and were ro'undly castigated for contributing so little to 
the development of a sociological theory of New Zealand education 
(Braithwaite, 1974). ^ 

Clearly, by the mid-seventies some sociologists were looking 
for a sustained sociological analysis of New Zealand education, the 
time was ripe. The only problem was, who was to do it? Ramsay 
(1975) made a beginning. His volume, which was initially intended 
as a sociology of New Zealand education, foundered on the same rocks 
as Robinson and O'Rourke In that it eventually became a collection 
of individualised studies. Nonetheless, it was much more original 
than anything previously produced and fairly represented most of i 
what was available in New Zealand in mid-decade. In keeping with 
the sociology of education in New Zealand at that time, the book 
was a somewhat myopic volume struggling to escape its entrapment in 
X the form of institutional sociology mapped ojut previously by Musgrave 
(1965)", a decade before. It concentrated on three related institut- v 
ions; family, school and classu In hindsight, it seems curious 
that there was so little reflection of the impact of Young 1 s 
Knowledge and Control, published four years earlier and, at that , 
time, creating a storm of controversy in English sociology of educat- 
ion, nor of the revislonary materials emerging from* the Open 
University. Indeed, the Introduction to this sociology of New 
Zealand education was hardly sociological at all^ relying more on 
the worTc of Peters, O'Connor, Dearden and White, than on Bernstein, 
• Bourdieu, Young, Whltty, Esland, Ahier, and -the emerging proponents 
of^the New Sociology of Education. In this respect, it is an 
accurate reflection of the state of New Zealand sociology of education 
in the middle of the seventies. Ramsay's fcook has been used for~the 
second half of the tfecade as a text in most Schools of Education. It 
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is the' best we have. Unfortunately,* it presents little v intellectual 
challenge in thinking about education, and sits uncomfortably beside such 
texts as Young (1971), Bowles and Gintis (1976), Bernstein (1975), and 
Bourdieu and Passeron (1977), which are now c^££ping into advanced courses. 

Part of the problem is* of course that an adequate sociology of New 
Zealand education needs to be based upon a wider literature - both analytic 
and research based - than is currently available. 

c » 

Why the Dearth of Research and Analysis? 

yjc the frequency and content of publication and review leads us to believe 

that interest in, and debate over issues in the sociology of education is 

at a fairly low level, we are 'entitled to ask what those two dozen or so 

sociologists have been doing for the past decade. There are several ans- 

wers to thirs question. Firstly, they have been teaching. The small 

» 

numbers o f ^siJ^l^lro^~lr^^^iir univeT'Slti'es "has meant that very tew individuals 
have been carrying responsibility for unreasonably large number's of students. 
Over the span of a decade, Braithwaite, Ramsay, Barrington and Calvert have 
been carrying 'almost sole responsibility for teaching courses, from Intro- 
ductory to Advanced,' in their respect^^^^ls tiJtutions . s Canterbury has until 
recently lacked a convincing program in the sociology of education, Massey , 
alone has had a number of sociologists (on and off), but the variety of 
courses offered and the heavy and increasing demands of off campus teaching 
have prevented a great deal of attention being paid to research* and publicat- 
ion. Secondly, and cynically, several of the sociologists have been pre- 
occupied with the need to complete their own Ph.Ds. There is an apparent 
paradox hejre, for it could reasonably be expected that such research 
oriented activity would produce a substantial body of useful literature. 
That s it has not done so is in part due to the absence of senior academics 
familiar with the contemporary revolutions in sociological thought occurring 
in Europe and North America, and also to £he absence of any real, argument 
over the implications of these debates fcjr the New Zealand situation. 

In mind, it is this lack of theoretical debate, the -curious (and 
unnecessary} isolation of New Zealand from an extensile and public debate 
in Europe and the United States, which is the primary c&use of^the weakness 
of sociology of education in New Zealand. This debate is complex and ex- 
tensive and its subtle ramifications could probably not be examined in toto 
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means of social pontrol @Young) , of cultural reproduction (Bourdieu), 
of capitalist hegemony (Bowles and Gintis) \of technical production 
(Apple) are major social as. well as ediica,tion^l issues, which speal^ 
directly to the current condition of New' Zealand . The ways in which 
such questions penetrate into educational systems\ schools and class- 
rooms, are important in New Zealand as elsewhere. \They demand re- 
searchers 1 attention. Until such attention is givenvto the theoretical 
structure of the issues and problems, thefi little meaningful research 
is possible. 

There has, of course, been some research which has not!\seen the 
light of day. In 1969/ 1970^ Bates and Adams undertook, in co- 
operation) with a number of students throughout New Zealand, a ktudy 
of teachet^role on a matched, though haphazard, sample of pupi»ls\ 
parents and teachers. Unfortunately for th£ chief researchers, the 

data collection was inconsistent,, the problems of training and control 

. - , C 

over distance too great, and the computer capacity available at that 

time too small to accommodate the analyses required. A number of^ smal;L 

studies resulted from a prdject in the form of M.A. and DiplomsL in 
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% Education theses (see . Pp.ck.ens , 1975, 1976a, 1976b), but the gran^ design v • 
of the project withered. The fate of tha Role Set Project is instruct- 

^ i-ve in that the scale of research which was demanded by the researchers, 
was not adequately supported in terms of either personnel, finance or 
facilities. Research on anything other than a small scale seems cliff i- ( ( 

cult to riount in New Zealand.* Similar, thought not 'insoluble problems 
'seem to ^eset the School Effects Project, also based at Massey. 

The problem lie$> less in the accumulation of data than in the sus- 
tained attention needed to provide adequate analysis. This is a con w * % 
tinuing story in New Zealand research. For instance, data -banks 'are 
available for Watson's cotyprt analysis Of 1958 teacher training en- * • 
trants. Little analysis has been undertaken. Similarly, the Role 4& 
Set data, are still available, 6 The data resulting' from the 1970 IEA ■ ; 

| study are available on tape to researchers, as is the huge mass of data " _ 
resulting from the department's Baseline Survey. As any of 'the custo- 
dians of 't^ese materials will adn\it, their existence is as much qf an 
embarrassment as 'an achievement?, for there is in practical terms no- 
one available to work on them. 
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This situation is the- result of several interacting factors. Firstly, 

• there is the previously noted preoccupation of academics with teaching. 

Secondly, partly f as a result of the .lack of researph v (or theoretical) tradi- - 

tions in the sociology of education, there. is only a tiny ryjmbex of M.A. and 

Ph.D students currently receiving training. Thirdly, there is no adequate 

career path for respa'pch graduates either in universities or in the Department 

of EducatilQn (which unlike the DepartVfent of Scientific and Industrial Research 

is apparently unable t<^ appoint research graduates on any ^cale other than 

clerical, unless they are members of the\ Inspectorate) % Compared, s^y, with* 

-the situation for psychologists, neither tipp'ortunity' nor -incentive exists for 

talented undergraduates to undertake graduate sfiidies in the sociology of 

• * / \ CH . • 

education. Fourthly, and perhaps most disappointing, there is the failure of 

organisations such* as the Nfew. Zealand Council for Educational Research to' 

develop a, sufficient sociologiqal imaginatiotmo^sponsor or conduct studies 

comparabJ^ for instancV, with Halsey's study of Education, occupation and 

mobility, -or to develop a tradition flowing front, for iastance, Leicester Webb 1 

Control of Education in 'New Zealand (1937V. • 1 \ * ° * s * ' 1 

- . • f i 
New. Directions v , • „ 

There are growing indications,, however, of interest in a new range of .pro-* 

/blems articulated by the new'sociology of education. "Clark (1979) has, for 

instance, p^dduced^ne of the most coherent analyses of Young*' s_ work yet- 

available,/ JBates (19 78) has attempted to outline' some of the majofc: issues 

involved Lid indicate *how they might be*tackied~ in New Zealand (1979). y V/ilson 



,(1979) has begun 'an analysis of the relation^between a se£Ht£nted workforce and 
a segmenting education system. Shtiker (1979) has^ begun a re-intferpr^fatiSi^ b 
of New Zealand ! .s educational history in^ the 'light of emerging, sociological * X 
issues. Freeman-Moir- ( 1979) and Davies and Freeman-Moir #(19790 have \>£gun * 
/ an analysis of New Zealand education from a persp^ecti^ of a radical, political 
• .economy. "This is ail very encouraging from a theoretical point* of ,view and 
may well ptes^ge a new era in t-he sociology of education in New. Zealand; 

So What About Research? / '* % V' r J 

Asking the right (or simply interesting) questions does nctt'cft ' ifcself prqdupe' 
research results which might substantiate or deViy hypothesised conclusions. 
ertainly,\much of the radical critique of education contained* in, the new* 
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wave exponents approach is a matter of re-interpretation of data and 
relations from an alternative ideological point of view.* In this 
sensed much publicly available data can form a basis for research 
activity. Thete is, however, a limit to what can be achieved using 
conventional ^sources. M^h of 'the analysis required by the new 
sociology cannot be conducted on l/he basis simply. of official * 
statistics ^0 even if if might, the Department of' Edtic,at "ion's dis- 
continuing of th4 edutational ^ajiistics volumes, would make this, 
difficult) . " . " - * ; 

1 * \tya& jLs needed 4s research of a different kind^that will fill s out 
and illuminate *the quantitative analysis which provides the framework . 
^for explanation and* 1 dis cuss ioty. We'c'ould do with work of an ethno- 
graphic and phenomenological kind, such^lis, that provided iji the work 
of Paul Willis (1977^, and being developed in the United States by, 
for instance, Lou Smith (197*9). * We could also do with Some attempt 
to relate such accounts to macro-structures within the wider society, 
.although -preferably* more Sophisticated than that provi'ded by Sharp and 
'Green (19"/5). f -Such attempts would need to Embrace an alternative 
definition of class,*, for instance , ^seeing it as a s$t of relations 
rather thap/ siiQpl^ -as a categorisation of individuals' aggregated , 
statistically on tbe basis y of income, education and prestige.* Again;" %~ 
the relationship between institutions of school and work needs exami- 
nation, not simply in terms of the vocational aspiratibns of adplescents I 
but als$ as w an account of how these aspirations ^are formed, 2nd con- 
firmed or confronted within the context of local ^cultures which giv^ , 
meaning to suefi^aspirations • ^Yet again, the-'impact of technological 
innovatioif on the structure and mearilng of work as a dual labour ^ 
market develops under tfie pressure of deskilling has profound implicat- 
ions* for the functions "djfeducation, and demands sociological analyses 
of the^ conf rontatioh gnd^Bticulatioa of ideologies in the political 
context^of educational acHBnistration . ' 

Theue are individuals in New Zealand interested in each o"f these- 
areas. Mostly they 'are young scholars, mostly they are in univeifsit- 

? I V 

ies, mostly tjiey are concerned with the development of a critical 
social theory concerned with educational processes as part of tl^e 
general processes erf cultural reproduction in the context of political 
economy. 
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The^critic&l liaturg. of the theory beinglfieveloped by younger academics, and the 
• revisionist historical perspectives associated "with it, are in the best tradi- 
tions ^yf independent intellectual and academic thought. They ask fundamental 
questions, about fa a number of ^ong-held^and cherished beliefs about education, 
^ equality and justice. The searctv-for msqre adequate answers to what now appear 
to be problems and solutions too easily taken for granted ii^the^past, offers 
exciting challenges of an intellectual, moral and political kind. 

However, it seems likely that the research needed £o sustain and validate 
the nfcw hypotheses is going to be difficult to do in New Zealand. Firstly, 
the universities have very limited funds available f^r educational research. 
Secondly, the lack of sufficient numbers^Qf researchers makes the burden on 
individuals very heavy. Thirdly, the /refusal of' the University Grants Council 
Research Committee £o fund personnel rather than equipment makes social science 
research difficult to fund from that source. % Fourthly, the heavy teaching de- 
mands on sociologists of education prevent .any sustained involvement in research. 

My own judgement is that the universities are*, nonetheless, the only places 
in which such research is c likely t^p be done. This is because of several factors 
Firstly, the theory on which, significant new developments in research is likely 
to he based is a critical social theory. This makes it difficult for the De- 
partment of Educatipn or the Ne^Zealand Council for Educational Research (both 
of whom are politically vulnerable institutions) to sponsor; let alone conduct 
such research. -Secondly, universities may be short of appropriate staff, and 
students, but they nonetheless have virtually a monopbly on what talent there 
is£ ^ Moreover, personnel in universities can be sustained intellectually by an 
international community less susceptible to local pressures. 

There are,'of course, a number of researchers more interested in descriptive 
research related to issues identified as problematic by official sources. The 
perennial issue is, of course, that of Maori education. Because research into 
Maori education has been for s v o long a politically necessary involvement for 

government , -department, the New Zealand Council lEor Educational. Research and 

i 

universities alike, the bulk of 'sociological 1 research has been confined to 
studies of^Maori,'or more often Maori/European comparisons. Much of^such re- 
searchers be^0 claimed as sociological on the basis that race is a sociological 
category/ The preoccupation of researchers with research into Maori issues has, 
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^however, been a v prirae cause of the failure to attend to fundamental 
issues of class, class formation, and educational and occupational 
segmentation ai\d cultural reproduction in New Zealand society as a 
whole. 

That is not\o say that Research into such issues in the sociology 

of education is unnecessary, only that an undue emphasis may well pre- 4 

A \ * * 

vent the emergence of research of a more fundamental kind which would 

\ * 
allow a sense of balance and a perspective within which ethnic issues 

) can be understood as they are affected by other social, economic, 
\ cultural and educational processes . Wilson (1979) indicates pre-, 
cisely the -ways i*n which the 'correspondence between Maori education 
and employment might be beWer appreciated within the context of a 
'better understanding of the, development of the capitalist production 
process \ ( 1979 : 24). His coWent on previous researches which ? as a 
general rule... report in meticulous detail the passing of important 
events (but) leave out any comprehensive explanation of the social and 
eQonomic forces -wftich influence tt\em f is a fair characterisation of the 
traditions of sociology in educat'ioxi in New Zealand. Moreover, his 
call for ! an expanded qualitative understanding 1 within the general 
structural Framework of quantitative research should also be heeded. 

Maybe we can take some small hope from a number of projects cur- 
rently on the drawing boards. The firs t\ is a study of schools with 
special needs proposed by Waikato which involves both attempts at quali- 
tative and quantitative analysis, and an attempt to situate the research 
within a structural study of transitional urban communities. The 
second is a study of school^climate proposed by\Massey, which attempts 
an integration of analyses of classroom, school arid community, based 
on ideas of the importance of schooling as a focus Vor cultural re- 
production in a provincial community. Third, at Canterbury John 
Freeman-Moir is about to embark upon an ethnographic sLudy of the 
school/work transition, patterned to some extent on Willis's example. 
Fourth, Viviane Robinson at Auckland has begun a small scale study 
of the impact of vocational guidance procedures on clients , N Fifthly, • 
Roy Nash at Massey is developing a< sociological account c\f the develop- 
ment and struggle over rural education^in New Zealand. ^ At Waikato, 
Battersby and Ramsay continue their studies 'of teacher education and 
socialisation. 
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Two things, however, are crucial to the success of these projects. 
Firstly, commitment on the part of the universities concerned to the pro— 
vision of resources to sustain the research teams involved both in terms 
of the retention of key researchers through promotion and a reduction of 
teaching duties, and 1^ terms of givipg priority to the development of 
graduate research facilities in these areas, and Secondly, commitment on 
-€he part of the funding agencies of sufficient funds to sustain the re- 
search effort over mor$ than*af brief time span. Neither of these com- 
mitments is easy to achieve. These are essential^however, if the 
sociology of education is 1 to be allowed to make .anything like its 
potential contribution to the analysis of education and society in 
New Zealand. , ° 

« 

Future Prospects 

Though I have argued that the tradition of sociology of education in New 
ZearaTTd is undeveloped, that the , community of scholars is scattered and 
'divided, that too little effort has gone into the devetopirf^nt of graduate 
research or occupational opportunities , that even the strongest groups of 

4 

scholars in universities are unstable and poorly supported, I nonetheless 
'believe that there is sufficient talent in the younger generation of 
scholars in New Zealand for a significant contribuijfci^^o^^ made to the 

development of a sociology of New Zealand education. What is needed is a 

f * 

commitment on the part of universities to sponsor and promote this talent 
irl order to, retain it; a commitment on the part of sociologists to talk' 
and, if possible, work with each other p to develop a community of scholar- 
ship; a degree of political insulation to allow the development of a 
critical social" theory, which will speak directly, though possibi^...c.pntro- 
versially, to current issues, and a sufficient and continuous basis of ' * 
financial support to allow more than brief attention to be paid to pressing 
problems. I believe these things are achievable even within the current 
context of .New Zeal^^society . I believe that without t^ieiru certain 
crucial perspectives, analyses and documentations will be absent, f rom a " 
growing social, political and ideological debate over* the function of 
education in a capitalist state during a major crisis. New*Zealand would 
be the poorer for such an absence. 
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Men are people,* women 1 are women. This view can certainly be inferred 
by looking at research on women and girls and education in New Zealand. 
For instance, in a bibliography, an article entitled Education and 
vocational aspirations of New Zealand adolescent girls... was followed^** 
by another entitled belf evaluation and realism of vocational aspirat- 
ions. The latter was a "Study on fifth, form boys. 

If it is true that women in education in New Zealand are often ac- 
corded minority group s^tus within an education System in which males 
occupy the vast majority of high status positions, it^ is hardly sur- 
prising that research on women and education tends to be done mainly by 
women themselves, and in particular, by women committed to change. In 
this review it wij.1 be suggested that research on women and education 
in New Zealand is no,t the preserve of detached, neuter , .ivory tower- 
academics, remote from the real wdrld, and interested in knowledge for 
its own sake./ Rather, research'has been stimulated and undertaken away 
from the laboratory by, women with convictions who*£.re frequently storiv- 
ingito prove a point and to work foi^ change'. For instance, Bunkle, 
Levine and Wainwright (1976) introduce a collection of essays and re- 
search studies on women with the following comment: 
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A paper'presented/at- Research in 'Education in Hew Zeal 



ajd: 



A Balance 



paper 'presented/ at- I 
Ke$t; First National Qonference of the New Zealand Association for 
Research in Education (NZARE) , ^Victoria University of Wellington, 7-10 



December, 1979 ♦ . . 
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Most of us do n<\tj believe in 'knowledge for its own sake 1 . By pub- 
lishing these essays we seek to use our understanding for a social 
purpose, to add our voices to the feminist movement... These essays 
are not neutral. A conscious effort has been made to describe* 
* sexism M the way I see it 1 , not according to an abstract academic 
formula which takes the §uts out of the exp£ri£nce. 

Some would even go so *far as to rej.ect the traditional models, -of research 
as 1 internalising a'male academic perspective' (Levine, 1974 , p. 81). 

Thus, research tends to be intertwined with ideology, commitment and 

is 

action*. Material on women in New. Zealand is often hard to' locate 

(Bunkle, 1976, and Dell, 1978). Findings are frequently handed round in 

i 

unpublished papers or reported at various gatherings, rather thjin publish- 
ed in academic journals or reported to academic conferences. Material 
is gathered to substantiate submissions, rather than to test 0 a theory, 
and much of the/ research is small-scale, and local, rather than national 
or definitive? All of these factors make an academic-type review of the 
'research a difficult* proposition. However an attempt will be madje, first 
by describin-g available sources and looking at the quantity of research 
done, then by briefly looking at influences on research on f women and 
education, and finally by reviewing some of the research results arfd in- 
-dicating some ga'ps in the research thus far. 



Sources of Research Surveyed ■ - . „ — 

In- carrying out this survey, education was defined very broadl^ to include 
both formal and informal education and socialization. However, the* re- 
view was limited to studies directly focused on education ^and thtfs omitted 
such topics as ctfild care, politics, employment, and the status and role 
of women, although all of these do of course <have implications for the 
educ^titon of women and girls. 

It was also decided to focus on published material. This unfortu- 
nate ly Jfules out a considerable amount of' research, but it is possibly a 
• more -realistic indication of the material readily available 'at the moment. 
No bibliographies specifically related to women and education in Nev 
ZzizTStifiwere*' available in, uuned in although others have' found bibliographies 
' such as those prepared by students'of the New, Zealand Library School and 
the New Zealand Council for Educational Research helpful. 
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Fortunately, thesis stu5ft.es' relevant to women and education are 
covered in- various publications. Roth's Bibliography of New Zealand 
F Juration (1964) covers the period up to 1961, while Pickens (1975, 
1976 and 1979) lists more recent studies. An analysis of thesis 
titles shows a marked increase in research on women and education since 
the mid sixties (see Table 1). Indeed, only two theses .on women or 
girls were found in Roth ! s index under Women or Girls and no separate 
section on women was included in the text. A further search of 'the 
entire list revealed several further theses possibly relevant to the ' 
topic which are included in the table. But overall very few^heses 
were undertaken on women and education in the first 50 years of this 
century. / 

Table 1: Theses on Education and Women or 
» 'Girls in New Zealand 1930 - 1970s 

1930 - 1934 1 1955 - 1959 - 4 

1935 - 1939 - 1960 - 1964 5 

1940 - 1944 - * 1965 - 1969 11 

* 1945 - 1949* 2 . 1970 - 1974 16 

1950 - 1954 - ^ 1975 4- 13 

'Whi^e the t lists may not^.be complete and the classification sub- 
jective, the trend is clear. ' 

It is difficult to carry out a similar analysis of published re- 
search since a considerable proportion of published material is comment 
and opinion rather .than researph, and titles do no^ necessarily indi- 
eate whether or not an article is describing research activity. 
However, the same pattern is evident with a big incV^ase in published 
material since the»late sixties^ X 



The two major bibliographic sources used to locate mater ial-pub- 
lished since 1961 give a very different? impression of the amount of 
research undertaken. the Index to XeiT Zealand Periodicals has a 
heading for Women and Education only for *the years 1968 and 1976, and 
although references ar$ included under ttther headings, the overall 
number is relatively small. Similarly, an analysis of the contents, 
of the .Vcv Zealand Journal of Educational Studies since its beginning 
in 1966 reveals only seven artifles focused on women or girls, and two 
of these are only indirectly relevant to education. , Jn, contrast , r 
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Seymour's bibliographies on Women's Studies in New Zealand (1978 and 

1979) covering the^eriod since 1974 have a large number of entries. 

For instance, 21 eat*4res are listed under Education in 1978, although 

this number is myth' smaller than the number for some other ^topic such 

as abortion on which there were 35 entries in 1978. Seymour's biblio- 

graphites include student papers and other unpublished material, 3^ well 

as / wide variety of material published outside the usual academic 

Channels. Furthermore, much of the material is comment rather than 

research reporting, so it is not surprising that different impressions j 

are. gained from the two bibliographic sources. 

» . ^sp * 

It appears that much of the research undertaken on women and educat- 
ion is not published in academic journals. Possibly, this reflects a 
desire to reach a wider audience in an endeavour to influence public 
opinion and practice. However, one consequence is that interesting 
research results are sometimes published without a full presentation of 
the data and design details necessary for" informed evaluation. 

Similarly there seems to. be a desire to make t^he proceedings of 
conferences- widely available. For instance, the Report on, the important 



conference on Education and the Equality of the Sexes has been widely dis- 
tributed. Unfortunately the report is in summary form and does not in- 
clude actual papers presented at the conference, many of which were 
valuable contributions , 'frequently referred to in the literature. It is 
pleasing to note that papers from the Womens' Studies Association Con- 
ference in Hamilton last yeai; have been published in full. 

Possibly there is a trejid towards more publication of research on 
women and education. If so. this should greatly help ,researfchers Jin 
the area. Certainly there/l^ an increasing trend towards the publicat- 
ion of non-thesis student studies through such outlets as Delta and the 
Psychological Research Series from Wafkato University. While uneven 
in quality and often necessarily restricted in scope, sampling and con- 
trol procedures, these studies are adding to the fund of research find- 
ings, suggesting new avenues for research, and demQnsxrating considerable 
research interest in wQmen and education. 
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It is difficult to document, but it appears that mo£t of the re- 
search on this topic is being done by women, Where authors' 
-Christian names are given (as in Seymour 1 s bibliographies), these 
seem to be predominantly female. Several of the articles in the 
New Zealand Journal gf Educational Studies have been contributed by 1 
males, but the total n'umber of articles in the journal is so small 

x that it would be unwise t£ generalise from this. In addition, there 
are far more male than female lecturers in university Departments of ^ 
Education from which many articles for this journal are obtained. * 
(Only about 10 percent of the permanent staff of Education Departments 

- in 1979 were feniale. 7 1 - 

Overall, a review of research on women and education in New 
Zealand suggests that sinc£ the mid .sixties there has been an in-r 
creasing research interest shown in this topic, especially amorfg * 
women, and that reports of some of the research are availably •Forms 
of publication are diverse and often irttended for the general ^public 
rather than an academic audience, but there is a fairly rapidly irt- 

T creasing body of previous research available to those interested in 
the topic . „ 



Influences on Research 

In most areas of research, it would be appropriate to examine major 

* < 
landmark studies and theoretical developments which have provided the 

stimulus for research. But in research on women and education in New 

7 v ealand, it seems to me that the ^stimulus -has often cbme from outside 

"academia, and indeed from outside the Education establishment - from 

the women's" movement , from conferences, from International Wonfen's 

Year, from the rapidly multiplying women s studies courses, and from 

, tfte Society for Research on Women in New Zealand. 

* • 

The Women's Movement 

It is surely not coincidental that the rise of the women's movement in 

New Zealand has poincided with. £he increase in research on women and 

education , and that some of the same people are' involved in both. 

Certainly the United Women's Conventions have provided a great persona]. 

stimulus to a large number of women in this country. (For a report of 
t • ^ 



one such recent convention, see Changes, Chances, Choices, own et al. 
1977.) In addition, the movement has been dubbed 'the university with- 
out walls' which is, however, 'not initiated by or confined to 'academic 
ordering or academic; values' (Seymour, 1978, p.^xxii). According to 
Tough (1974), the movement has reached more peop c le and achieved tyore 
changes in both men and women than any other educative organization in- 
the last ten years.- A careful analysis of the influences of the 
Women's Movement in New Zealand on both research and education, could 
well prove very worthwhile. 

J . ; > ■ 

International .Women's Year * 

c 

Although widely criticised by rafecal feminists and others (see Ray, 1975), 
IVY did have the effect in New Zealand of stirring officialdom to some 
modest courses O of action, including the -convening of the conference on 
Education and the Equality of the Sexes. In preparation for this con-, 
ference, 26 projects were undertaken, some details of which^are available 
In the report (Department of Education, 1976), Although the* studies 
were mainly limited in scope, they provided clear evidence on issues such, 
as sex-role stereotyping an curriculum materials and educational environ- 
ments, and the absence of women from higher levels of the educational 
establishment in New Zealand. Unfortunately, as has been noted, the re- 
port of the conference does n6t include the actual papers pi^sented, most 
of which were highly relevant to the topic of this review. However, the 
format of the conference was designed to achieve more than just talk*, and 
through the^studies beforehand, t^he stimulus to the 100 invited partici- 
pants and the report prepared in a format suitable for widespread dis- 
tribution, this conference seemed to me a larujmark in the development of 
research on 'women and girls in education in New Zealand. It n9 doubt 
also served as a.«Qonsciousness-raising exercise 'for those in the education 
system wTio had assumed that we alrea4y enjoyed complete equality between 
the sexes in education in New Zealand, and^thus that research oh this 
topic was unnecessary" or even discriminatory. 

\\Ti also Resulted in a great deal of writing about women, and both ♦ 
the iournal Education (No. 9, 1975) and the^Ateu Zealand Post Primary 
Teachers' Association Journal (April and May, 1975) devoted considerable 



attention to thfe -&opic of yomen and education, particularly to the yla§& 
of women in the teaching' prof ession. ' 

'* It has been suggested that 'IWY was yet another plot engineered by 
merrto malce us all- so heartily 9 sick of the subject that come December 31 
we d be clamouring for the word woman to be erased from the EneNsh — 
language forever 1 (Wright, L975," P :2). However, both in the volume of ' 
research generated and a raising of the' level of awareness about problems 
of women and education, it seems that IWY made a. positive .contribution 

\to\research on women and education in New Zealand. * ' 

%\ * ' ■ 4 ■ - * V- > ' 

^Society fo^r Research on Women imNew Zealand (SROW) - . 

This unique v organization was formed In May, 1966, at which time was _ 
claimed that ' lit tle^ other than the most basic facts of births,, mar- 
riages, deaths, medical and unemployment statistics are recorded about 
women 1 (SF^OVT, 1'968). Its prime aim was to undertake research on'-tr^e 
education of girls and women, their subsequent employment, and in general 
on the needs of girls .and* women in New Zealand. Findings were to be' 
publicised and efforts made to bring about desirable changes. Since 

1966, ,the list of studies undertaken by groups within this society has^ 

*- ' * * * 

been impressive, and many of the. .studies have been published. Sur- 

prisingly, in view of the aims, very little of the research has focused 

directly on education^ more attention being given to employment, the 

family, and general needs of women. However,- many of the studies have 

relevance to education, and the studies on women on school committees 

(SROW, 1977 (b)) and women in further education fSROW, 197 7* (a)) are - 

particularly relevant in this review. In addition, th^society has 

acted as a training aground for research in die social sciences, and 

skills have been developed Among *a wider group of people than typically * 

involved in such research. However, the society's work has not been, 

without its critics such as Levine (1974) who maintains that it conforms 

to the rigorods technical guidelines laid down by the (male) academic 

and political structures. Results are fed to policy makers and social 

researchers, two 'male-dominated groups. And furthermore, ipterviewers 

are typically 'trailed to find information rather than to open up~a 

i v ? 

therapeutic situation involving encounter and personal growth 1 (p. 80). 
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'Interests tingl-y, x £hese comments, were included,.^ an academic journal article. 
.TRe^oteCety itself is undergoing a continuing deba-te about the most a p- 

propria teNways of publishing findings and- their role in/ bringing about 

* ^ * -> x " . \. V ( 

7. change in society (Levitt afid Shields, 1975)., Whatever the d^rectiqp 

♦ in the future, SROW has freen responsible fop^a great; Seal of useful re- 

' ' ''searcH in the • raat* Cen yeark and even Levine maintains that 'their ex- 

periende Is* a remarkable inSt&pce of highly motivated * training in survey 

^ .techniques ofteanized and channelled intb a se-lf-directfcd programme of 

empirical' "research 1 (p*\79j). A s'omewhsfl: similar kind^.of, research was 

** - -also undertjfckeft bya nfu^tu^older organization, the National ^Council of 

Women, which dafes back' to 1896>. They^carried ou^, a national survey in 

% " 1573 focu^jj pji^e^fploymlent;— related issue^'concerning Women, which in- 

t . - K -1 • % J * \. J? - „ 

. eluded ^some data on. attitudes toN^ducation. 1 The introduction to the^ 

V". * report-^v^t P%i®e Equality? (4974)\maint^ins that their research 'is not 

the work of exyfer^ts. It is rather ^cooperative effort by the ordinary 

members of NCW*with expert help 1 (p. 7) A. This h6jp came from several • 



.university departments, but the -impetus and^a^in bod^of the work was 
done by Society 'members, and once again we see u^<ful v re search being 
undertaken try k group describing themselves as concerr^d\amateurs . *■ 

Women 1 s StudiesfCourses 

The first Womenjs Studies Association conference was held in Hamilton last 
,S Y year (1978) and has resulted In the publication of the conference papers 
(Seymour, 1978 \a)) . While many of the papers are more relevanls^a the 
content of women's studies courses than to research on women and eduction, 
* it seems* probable *that the increasing interest in Women's studies has 
• ready stimulated more research on^women. t Benseman (1978) reports that \ 
46 courses of women's studies run by 35 organizations have been offered 

* and that 82 percent of these have been established since 1975 (IWY?).. Son^e 
•of the courses are run for women, such as assertiveness training, but 

• there are allso increasing numbers of courses about wbmen, seeking to re- 
dress the male bias seefl in the selection and interpretation\^curri- 
culum material in many traditional academic disciplines. Some such 
courses have recently been introduced in university and other formal 
settings, and are available for credit towards various^ qualifications. 
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(Tills distinction Is important since it seems that the few male parti- 
cipants in such courses were almost all involved in .this kind of formal 
course.) Twenty of the 2 1 contributors to the conference and all but 
two of the- organizers of courses on women's studies were female, so, 
it would appear that this organization is still predominantly female at 



present. \ 



Taken together, it seems that research on'women ajid education in 
New Zealand has been greatly^ influenced by groups of concerned women. 
Some female academics such as Bunkle, McDonald, Malcolm, Ritchie, 
Seymour and Robinson have been, involved in the process, But their work 
has often been a personal statement, not necessarily' automatically 

attracting institutional recognition or support (e.g. , Jones, 1978). 

Furthermore, enquiries made earlier^ this year to University Departments 
of Education revealed little evidence of current research on women and 
education. Thus it would appear that, as has been claimed* by Seymour 
( 1978, p. xxii) about women's studies, much of the impetus f or-4:esearch 
on women and education has come from outside the ivory towers. 

Research Topics and Results" * 
The aim of this section/ is to provide a brief review of published re- 
search on women and education in New Zealand and to suggest some areas 
in which^there are>sti\l gaps. The review is not" intended to be com- 
pletely comprehensive^ riather the aim is to select research typical of 
that so far'caftried out. It shoulcj, be also noted that several im- 
portant references -were found to have "disappeared from the University . 
of Otago library and thus could not be included in this review. 

Child Rearing 

A good summary of research on parental influehces on sex roles can be 
found in Smith (in press). Overall, the Ritchies' further analysis 
of their 1970 data (Ritchie and Ritchie, 1977) is the major available 
resource, although little detailed data has so far been presented to 
support the conclusions drawn. A number of interesting student 
studies have been undertaken, but these are generally , small-scale and 
unpublished: Thus there is need for further research in this are&, 
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preferably based on direct observation of mothers', fathers 1 * and children's 
behaviour rather than felying entirely on mothers 1 reports. Considerable 
overseas research is available, but^it is by no means certain that findings 
would have cross-cultural applicability. Studies such as those of 
Barney (1975), Bell (1975), and Macaskill (1976), havfe shown clearly that 
sex-role stereotyping has occurred in New Zealand children by the time 
they get to preschool, but more information is needed on the processes 
involved in this development. 

Analysis of Children's Books 

Compelling evidence of stereotyping of sex roles in children's books in New 
Zealand is freely available. For instance, the Dunedin Collective for 
Women's study: First Sex 3 Second Sex ("1973) provides a collection of 
examples from infant readers. This was followed by Run John Run: Look 
Janet Look, by the. Council for Equal Pay and* Opportunity (1976) which pro- 
vides a more empirical analysis including checks of interrater relicfbility . 
Both studies sfrow that infant readers have more stories and pictures of 
boys, and th/t far more boys are shown in the hero role. Parent^ are very 
stereotyped .fend women are portrayed in a very narrow, range of roles (less 
than a third of those of the men). Girls, are frequently shown as timid, 
good, reproachful, having few definite interests, and-taking few initiatives. 
Boys - on the other hand are more often lively, adventurous, and mischievous^ 
Although some of the findings ar^. less dramatic than overseas studies, and 
Run -John Run lists some books which the authors felt deserved praise for 
both text .and pictures^ thetd is clear evidence of both subtle and not-so- 
subtle sex-role stereotyping running through the .early readers. And some 
very sexist examples are still around. Gullen (1978) analysed the Little 
Golden Books which showed similar results %p the other studies, and quotes 
with horror a poem from Aven t you Glad: 



Little girls have soft'' hair 
and necklaces and lace , ' 

daintiness and dolls'^*- — — - 

4nd sweetness in their face. 

Little 'hoys are rougher 
with bikes and balls and blocks. 
Little boys are tougher ♦ 
with corduroys and socks. 



One smlent paper (Taylor) abstracted in Seymour (19.28) suggests 

»* * \* 

that reading material used in secondary schools may also seldom bor- 

tray a girl or women as the s main character. And Allum (1977) has 
found evidence of bias in home economics texts, while Bell (1975) 
examined the songs in junior song books. All the available res^rch 
gives clear evidence of some sex-role stereotyping in curriculum 
materials, but so far the majority of attention has been given to in- 
fant readers, and it seems desirable that>a-wi^eTf^election of material 
used in schools be analysed. 

i 

Media , 1 

Two student studies (Hooker, 1976, ami Ingram, 1976) have " found strong 

stereotyping of sex roles in television advertisements and women's 

magazines, and it would be expected that other studie^ of the media 

would produce similar findings, but as yet, Xittle attention has been 

given to this source of sex-typing modelling. 

» 

Coeducation * 0 

> 

Trving (1976) has summarized research on coeducation but concluded tha* 
f it is extremely difficult to draw wholly reliable conclusions about 
which type of school is better'. It seems probable that the choice of 
sitigle<-sex or coeducational schools (where 'such a choice is available) 
and the experience of education in the two settings, may well be diffe- 
rent for males and* females (e.g., Wales, ^ 197^, arit Young, 1978) but 
further careful study would be needed to establish this point. In 
addition, while important differences between the t^o kinds of school 
population have not been ruled out, it would be very difficult to attri 
bute any differences found between such schools to the processes of 
education involved , rather than to differences in the subject groups. 
Again, it seems questionable whether overseas research on > this topic 

(mainly from England) would* necessarily be valid* in the New Zealand 

* 

context. J 4 t 
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Subject ehoice 



Sex differences in subject choices of secondary school pupils,, even within 



coeducational schools, have been clearly documented (Bunce, 1970, and the 
National Advisory Council on the Employment of* Women, 1*968). Girl^ more, 
often chose languages, social sciences and biology, while boys more often 
took mathematics and the physical sciences. Since these studies, the 
pattern has changed a little with fewer pupils of either sex taking lan- 
^ guages and a lot more girls taking , mathematics . However, differences Re- 
main with implications for occupational choice and further education. My 
^ -own $atudy suggested that sex differences in subject choice cannot simply 
'be attributed to differences in ability 'or interest since boys and girls 
• agreed closely about which subjects were interesting^ easy and important. 
Nor had the majority of 'pupils chosen a career at the time that subject 
choices were made. However, beliefs about the importance of careers for 
males seemed to underlie some male cTioices of subjects seen as difficult 
s or uninteresting, but possibly important for careers. . Interestingly, 
girls 1 .choices of subjects varied greatly between, schools . .For example*, 
in one school, 22 percent 6f sixth form girljs took mathematics , while' in 
w% . another, the proportion was 62 percent. Cl.early further research is 

-needed to examine the effect of school policies and traditions on the sub- 
ject choice of girls. * I' 
) Not surprising!^, similar differences in subject choice are also evi- 
* dent in tertiary education^ Romanovsky (1975) found a similar pattern of 
' subject choice and also demonstrated that women students select from among 

a much more restricted group of subjects than meh. No female students 
5 were found in 1970 in 62 of the 155 jnajW subject groups. 

Interesting differences in the proportions of vomeri-yLn different sub- 
ject areas categorized as 'masculine', 'feminine', x androgynous ' , and. 
'undifferentiated' (on the Bern test) were obt&ined, in a student study 
(Adlai>and O'Brien, 1978) at Waikato. Further research in this area would 
* probably support some of the sex^-role explanations of sex differences in 
t subject choice. Ritchie, Villiger afid Duignan (1977) have^produced a sex 
role inventory for. New Zealand ahildren yhich they believe will-be^ a useful 
t^ol in this kind of research, ^ ♦ * 
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Achievement 

Some information on sex differences in abilities among New Zealand school 
children is outlined by Smith (in press). Norms from PAT tests suggest 
girls tend to be superior in reading and mathematics .in the early years, 
but that by f.orm 1 any differences ,haVe disappeared. Interestingly, she- 
comment? that the superiority of girls over boys in learning to read is 
reversed in countries such as Germany and Nigeria where primary teachers 
are male. This could be a profitable line of enquiry in N£w Zealand. 
An- unpublished study by Clark (1975) investigated attitudes of Form 2 



children towards mathematics and found similarly positive attitudes for 
both sexes*. 

f 

It is very difficult to examine sex differences in achievement at 
higher levels in secondary school or university since as a number of 
studies (e.g., Romanovsky, 1975) show, from the sixth form on through 
university, girls form a diminishing proportion of those remaining in 
formal education^. In 1971, only 31 percent of university students were 
female. Overall, there is no New Zealand evidence of sex differences . 
in academic achievement which could explain differences in subject qr 
^onsequent occupational choice. 

Little research has^ been done on the 1 f ear-of-success 1 motive so 
widely reported among girls and women in the United Spates. However, 
one student study (Yeoman, 1977) suggests that although such , a motive 
was evident among her small sample of fifth form and university students, 
it apparently affected only about half as many females in New Zealand as 
Has been found in America. More evidence on this point would be very 
interesting* • b # / 

4 

Vocational, guidance 

* & * 

Predictably, the small amount of research done in this area shows a great 
deal of se^-role stereotyping. - For example, Rans,tead (1977) found sexist 
language and illustrations typical of State Services Commission leaflets, 
although some of these are being modified. But little is known of what 
actually goes on in school vocational guidance programmes, or individual 
counselling in schools and in the Vocational Guidance Service. Possibly 
the recent introduction of expanded guidance networks ancf trained school 
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counsellors is producing a rather different approach to vocational 
guidance than the somewhat passive approach employed and frequently criti- 
cised in the past (e.g., Robinson and Aitken, 1975). 



Women in the teaching profession ^ 
A considerable amount of research, mainly descriptive, has been done re- 
cently on the positicin of women in teaching. Bunkle ( 1975), Malcolm 
(1978), Mayo (1970), Webster (1975) have clearly demonstrated that women 
are dramatically under-represented in higher-devel positions in teaching, 
and that the positiQn may have worsened rather than improved since earlier 
this century. It has been frequently noted that proportionately, slightly 
more women than men attend holiday in-service courses at the.ir own ex- I 
pense, while women are grossly underrepresented at term-time invited 
courses. Coui^se planners are .almost entirely male, as are high-level 
Education Department officials, school principals, and those holding posi- 
tions of responsibility, with the diminishing exception of women teachers 
in girls 1 schools. This und^rrepre^entation of women in high places af- 
fects not only women in the tfe^hing* prof es§ion, but also girls in the 
schools Who are not exposed* to moct^ls of women in positions of power. 

Similarly, a^ striking graph pre^red by Wright for the Education and 
the Equality of the Sexea conference (Department; of Education, 1975, p. 10) 
shows that women occupy vary few positions of responsibility in! teachers 
colleges in spite of the predominance of female students in these institu- 
tions. And, Lodged analysis (1976) of women academics in New Zealand 
universities shows" a similar pattern. Women were £ound on the average 
to h^ve comparable qualifications, more publications and more administrat- 
ive experience than their male counterparts, and yet they took longer on 
average to receive promotion. Such findings are supported by evidence , 

from the Inter-University Committee for Sex Equality in Education 

\ 

(Thompson, • 1974) . 

Malcolm (1978) attempts to provide some evidence about the reasons 
^underlying th$ absence of>women in higher positions in teaching Case 

studies and questionnaire results indicated that the most influential 

» 

reason was* the priority given by women, to, marriage -and family which meant 
an almost universal bfeak in service. Other factors included women s 
preference for teaching rather than administration and women's lack of 
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self-esteem leading to fewer application^ for promotion. Father invest- 
■ igation into the processes involved in promotion would seem to be worth- 
while, and it is pleasing to learn that the Department of Education. is 
currently &trrying out such a research project in collaboration with the 
teachers' associations (McDonald, irT press). 

As well as examining the status of women in teaching, a few studies 
have been undertaken into female membership of decision-making bodies in 

education. The SROW survey of men and women on school committees (1977) 
<c - 
•is described by Julian (1978) who was involved* in the study. It was 

found that only one in five members of school committees were women, and 
that x this proportion was even lower in rural areas. Half the women sur- * 
>^veyed said they would not consider being chairman, eve a if they had held 
similar offices in other (more female) organizations. Sex-role stereo- 
i types were clearly evident among committee members who frequently justi- 
fied the inclusion of women on school committees by referring to teamaking 

4 

and helping with social functions , but felt that there should not be too 
many women since they are not interested -in business. Nor, according to 
' ^ne correspondent, are they any good at chopping down gorse bushes! ■ ' 

McDonald (1975) has examined the role of women in decision-making 
bodies in education in an unpublished ,pap£r entitled Let Us. Now Praise 
Famous Men. - She suggests that there is a principle of appointing approx- 
imately two women onto advisory committees, regardless of the size of the 
committee. Currently some moves, are underway to increase* the . influence 
of women in educational decision-making, but clearly continuing monitoring 
of the process is -required. ' 

Tvb more general studies into the characteristics o v f married women' * 
teachers have been undertaken. -Watson (1966) presented- statistics on 
the marriage of women teachers and the occupations of their husbands, 
but his findings would probably now be a little outdated, and his con- 
clusions somewhat controversial. For instate: v * 

m < Most women enter the occupational world only as a short adventure 
between school and marriage, or else as a means of ^supplementing • 
the family income... As many headmasters know, the woman teacher 
it ' who is interested mainly in her Hbme and matriage is not likely 

to -have a strong interest in raising professional standards dr in 
l> improving her teaching skill. Indeed, such women are sometimes. > - 
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opposed to raising teaching standards since this may run contrary 
to their personal long term interests. (pp.. 159-160). 

These suggestions are refuted by a study by McDonald (1976) in which 
readers of Education who were married women teachers were invit&d to 
respond to some questions. These women reported deriving considerable 
personal satisfaction from teaching, and while the salary was welcome; 
the satisfaction was primary. In addition, many were jeeking pro- 
fessional careers and some mentioned as a problem their difficulty in 
getting (male) inspectors and principals to accept that they were 
serious a,bout their careers. While tWese results are very interesting, 
the respondents in this survey were volunteers who took the initiative 

4 

in participating and they were disproportionately from the primary 
sector, so the findings may not necessarily be representative of all 
martied women teachers. * v ^ 



Intervention studies 

» 

Somewhat surprisingly, only one' published study was found in which 
there was an attempt to reduce sex-role stereotyping. K^lderman, - 
Potts, Wade and Gudsell (*1978) in a small-scale student study, ob- 
tained information on attitudes to sex roles etc., from sixth form 
boys and girls, prior to a brief presentation including talk, discus- 
sion, song, and drama, designed to change attitudes in this ar^a. , 
Significant changes were obtained on 11 of* the 29 attitudinal state- 
ments on a retest a week later. Larger scale, controlled, intervention 
studies could well a prove very worthwhile, 
j 

Historical research * - 1 

Among published historical research on wom£n* and education in New Zealand 
are a number of studies of girls' schools (e.g., Cumijiing and Curaming, 
1971). In addition, there have been historical analyses of available^ 
statistics relating t^o women and education. Gardner (1976) describes 
the early women graduates in New Zealand and shows tha£ the proportion 
o'f women in higher education has not* increased since the early part of 
this century. Similarly Romanovsky (1975) and Bunkle (1975b) exa- 
mine* tretids in the statistics. All these studies suggest 1 a decline in 
the relative position of women, rathe^r than the improvement which is 
commonly believed to have occurred. Overall, considering the innovat- 
ions in the education of women in earlier years in New Zealand, there 
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is comparatively little historical research published on this topic so 
far. 

Conclusion ^ v 

It appears that a considerable amount of descriptive data on girls and 
women in education in New Zealand is now available. For instance it 
is clear that even very young New Zealand childrerl share the attitudes 
to sex roles found / among adults in our society. Many books for young 
^children, including those used for teaching reading, are shown to be 
stereotyped. The effects of single-sex education and coeducation in 
secondary schopls are not clear, but there are clear sex dif f erence^in 
subject choice in l>oth kinds of school and at university, even v though 
differences in achievement are not found. Fewer girls than boys stay 
on at school past the fifth' form or progress to higher education. Al- 
though many women teachers claim to be interested in a career, women 
ai;e underreprfcsen ted in hi'gher places within the teaching profession and 
on educational decision-making bodies. 

But there are ^also gaps in the research thus far. Pj^sibly due to 
the particula^ in teres ts and abilities of those carrying outVhe re- 
search, more attention has been given ^to young children and women teac- 
hers, than to older children or women in higher education. Factors as- 
sociated with sex roles, in particular, marriage and child rearing, are 
believed to underlie nfany of the findings, but comparatively few studies 
have attempted to examine process - variables . Research has tended .tojbe 
descriptive, vjith analyses of available statistics and surveys by far 
the most popular approach. 

Thus it is suggested that the following lines of further research 
might % prove particularly fruit^u^: 

1. Observational studies of students and teachers at all level 
of education. 

* 

2. Investigations of the powerful 'hidden curriculum 1 , of 
attitudes, models, rules and traditions found in our 

j 

schools. 

3. Experiments to assess the effectiveness of procedures and 
- " curriculum materials (such as those being produced by the 

* 
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Curriculum Unit in the Department of Education) designed to 
t i * 

widen ttte horizon of boys and girls beyond traditional sex 

roles. ( 

Studies of men % and boys in education. Our .present models 



r 



.of education are' claimed to be designed by men fofcmales; 
b*ut such* claims need verification. Also, it is often neces- 
sary to look -at sex role data* of both sexes together since 
the two are interrelated. 

5. Replication of overseas studies such as those on fear 
success. \ 

6. Research on women and farther education and the more informal 
kinds of acjult education in which so many women are involved. 

7. iResearch on women in tertiary education. • The relative lack % 
of research here is sutprising in view of the widespread use j 
of university students as subjects in so much psychological 
and -other resear^ij^ 

A good start has been made in researching women, and education i n, N ew 
Zealand, but much interesting work remains to be done. — 

Conclusion , 
It has been argued in this paper that much of the stimulus for research on 
women and education in New Zealand has come from the grass roots level from 
'women with a cause 1 . Descriptive evidence was necessary to back u*p sub- 
missions 'and claims for chlnges in society (although some feminists v rejected 

I 

altogether the value of objective research in pursuing their aims). It 
seems to me that there is a major and continuing role for groups of womep 
and individuals opre-rating far from traditional research environments in 
monitoring media materials , carrying out case studies and surveys, raising 
questions and challenging the complacent or defensive attitudes still fre- 
quently found in many parts of the male-dominated educational establishment 
towards issues involved with women and education. However, I have sug- 
gested that* there is also a need .for moving from documentation and des- 
cription to, analysis, explanation, and experimentation with action. . Such 
kinds of study need. all the research skill available. While such skYll \ 1 
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is by no means limited to the academic world, I believe that academics 
(including males) could contribute much more to research on women and 
education than has so -far been the case. It also seems to me that 
there would be considerable value in involving more v men in this re- 
search, partly as a consciousness-raising exercise, and partly becayse 
there are still relatively few women to be found in academia - even 
in Departments of Education! 

Once upon a time*, an aim of -education was to prepare boys and 
girls for their future sex roles. More recently, we seem'to be look- 
ing for ways to educate people to overcome £heir sex roles. * In my 
more optimistic moments,, I look forward to a time when sex^becomes a 
less important society classification and research variable. Then 
maybe research in education could be focused on dimensions of in- 
dividual differences whiqh are surely more basic to most educational 4 
processes than that of sex. 
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Commentary 

Penn|CFenwick 
Department of Education 
Wellington 



Jenny- Bunce f s paper* located the .contemporary enthusiasm for studies of 
women and education in the feminist movement of the 1960s ahd 70s. * One 
could infer from her, analysis that this has been 3 mutually reinforcing 
process, for not only has the growth of feminism sparked interest in 
studies of women's education, but the feeding back of that information 
to the feminist movement/itself has had an important educative function 
for the participants What- stands out from any review of this topic is 
thus the political flavour deeply embedded in its discussions. ^ 

Secondly, not only has the growing body of research on women and 
education been conducted by women with a political and action commitment, 
but also by women with few resources. As a result of this, perhaps, 
studies have* been small-scale and orte-off;* often rather superficial 
• analyses^of sex-role' stereotyping in student behaviour, textbooks or sub- 
ject choice. * Clearly, the dfetai^ed studies, using^ more . sophis ticated 
- * range of methods^ ^which Bunce identifies as the way ahead for research on 
women and* Education will require more resources. % 

While we have studied women students, littlte attention so far has 

' y 2 

been given to women as education professionals. Judy Whitcombe's paper 

was in njany ways the beginning of a jre^gbnse to Bunce's calls for studies 

r of women teasers . Judy reported 'to us from the second phase (in-depth 

interviews) of a two-year project, initiated by the Committee oK Women 

• / 

and Education, which-she is conducting within the Department of Education 

% f 

to investigate why women don't achieve proportional representation in 
senior positions. Thd superficial .answer to this question ha£ always 
been that women don't want and therefore don't -apply fpr promotion, but 
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a few examples of the findings from Judy r s study show that the situation is 
much more -complex than this. Fewer eligible women than men apply for 'pro- 
^notfon, but those who do apply have a higher success rate. ' While men apply ' 
on a virtual marketplace basis, and seemed surprised when Judy asked them if • ^ 
they'd received encouragement froto anyone. to apply, women on the other hand 
almost always mentioned encouragement before their decision to apply. Another 
argument advanced for women's Tinder-representation has been the- hampering of 
woman's careers by family commitments While Judy's study ^certainly sup- 
ports this assumptiqn, that argument is complicated by the discovered pheno- 
menon of the 'male milestone' - theVmortgage repayments. One is reminded of 
Bunce's call for .studies^ of male sex role restrictions to be made. 

WHile it is true that Judy's study will' go a long **ay further into this 
complex area of women's education than ( any previous research in New Zealand, 
there t will 3till be many unanswered questions at the end of her project - 
questions related, for instance, to the extent of&women^s fear of success; 
the origins and -natur^of support for their promotional aspirations and the 
way -this intersect wifh their own personalit^and social situation; women's 
reaction to the hierarchical nature of the teaching service; and the effects 
of policy decisions and economic forces on women's teaching careers. 

Any investigations of these questions in the future will take us into the 
ai*ena~ of social psychology on the one hand and political economy on the other, 
with the associated need for sophisticated methodologies. They wil^ also,""- 

i 

require many more resources than women have so far had access to A very 
tempting response .to this problem of resources, given the urgency of obtaining 
the information, is to advacate that men with higher status and therefore more 
resources at their command be encouraged to undertake the research. Unfortu- 
nately, men a nd women tend to approach similar problems from quite different 
perspectives. Thus any work done by men on women's education may well be 
quite erroneous for it nuf? not ask the questions that need to be asked in the 
way they should be asked. ,So one concludes that the next task for women re- 
searchers is to win the resources they need to carry on their work. 
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The History of New Zealand Education 

v " ' ( 

' David McKenzie 
Department of. Education 
University of Otago 



In this paper I intend to teview the place of History of educatipn in 
university ^courses in New Zealand, >to describe in general terms the 
current state of research in New Zealand educational history, to set the Q 
4 latter in the context of overseas trends, and finally to draw some ten- 
tative conclusions with an eye to the future. I do not aim to provide 
a detailed comparative coverage of the various courses in New Zealand 
universities which are taught under tde title of %ew Zealand History of 
Education or some similar label. "" - fTor do I Intend to list and classify 
researches which have been completed in the history of education within 
say the l&st fifteen yeaors. This kind of information is readily found 
by consulting the Union List of Theses, Roth 1 s* Bibliography (although 
this needs to be updated) ahd professional journals. Practitioners of 
the §rt will be aware that mariy- kinds of interest and enthusiasms can be^ 
encapsulated under the general label of 'History 1 and I hope I will be 
forgiven for also deciding i>ot to chase and categorise all individual 
'researches thus described. I wish to confine my critiqueto the general 
'state of the art 1 . * 

There was a time when 'History of Education 1 (sometimes it was linked 
with other material 'and called 'Theory 1 ) f,ormed the staple diet of founda- i 
tions courses for all university students studying Education. This 
followed the precedent established in nineteenth-century Britain where I 
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history was required to carry a major part of ^the content and also provide 
for the expected behavioural outcomes of the study of Education itself. 
Thus in his inaugural lecture in 1876 for the newly-established Chair of 
Education at the University of Edinburgh, S. Laurie argued: 

The process of historical evolution will furnish d continual 
illustration of the Philosophy of Education, and while guard- 
^ ing us ag.ainst the errors^of other; times, recall to us great 

ideas which we are apt 'to'push rudely aside with the vulgar 
self-assurance that distinguishes a mechanical age oblivious 
of the debts it owes to* the^^t, and ignoring its moral in- 
heritance . 




^ (1901, p. 39) 

/ 

Needless to say, all of this now has a quaintly dated air although the 
general rale of history as a means of initiating students into the study 
of Education is deserving of further comment. What has happened over 
the years'* is not that the importance and value of history has declined, 
It is rather that as the study of Education has become more specialised, 
history has had to compete with psychology, sociology, philosophy, and 
other academic specialisms for a place on tjhe student menu. More recently 
still in this country, all academic studies in Education Departments have 
had to 'rise to the further challenge of r the much *iogreased demand for pro- 
fessionally-oriented courses which in an earlier era would have been cate- 
gorised unambiguously as 'training 1 . In this latter context history has 
not fared especially well as a broad preparation for professional training. 
Young people who are anxious to be kitted-out with applied skills often 
find the problematic emphasis of scholarship to be either disappointing or 
frustrating or both. History also appears in 'the minds of many to be 
burdened with the problems and quarrels of yesteryear; not a p at tractive 
prospect^for persons whose sights are fixed firmly upon f uture-rjgarding 
utility. # 

Yet the fact of the matter is' that history of education has always 
possessed some major advantages as a foundational study "as well as being 
a subject that can provide for a sequence of courses which lead up to 
research experience.. I make no apology for claiming that the narrative 
component in history is a real strength in foundational teaching. While 
■it is true, of course, that narrative per se does not constitute scholarly 
teaching and learning, a built-in temporal sequence is a valuable aid 'to- 
instructional strategies with beginning students. Educational psychology 
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shares^this advantage in child-development courses but ^suspect; that 
teachers in some other foundational areas (e.g., philosophy of education, 
^ociology of education) have to work much harder to gain the same ground. 
Most students initially find that history is not too difficult. There 
is a minimal use of .technical vocabulary, familiar school learning ex- 
perience and knowledge is u£ed, and new information is introduced.' In 
summary, there are good practical reasons, as well as more important aca- 
demic justifications, for supporting the maintenance of history of educa- 
tion afe a foundational scudy in Education Departments. 

i This- will only be the case, however, if history genuinely serves to 
throw light upon the study of Education itself. Students need, in fact, 
to be* placed in no doubt th^t hisJLoxy. of education as a mode of academic 
inquiry is intimately concerned with the problematic enterprise of 
Education. And if this is to be done effectively the role of research 
becomes crucial. '-What is required is a literature which is adequate and 
ongoing, which highlights worthwhile issues and which adds to the sto*e 
of education.!^' insights. That is why I have commenced this paper by 
talking about the teaching of the subject. The point is that' in the 
final analysivthe teaching will be only^as strong as the 'research liter- 
ature with which it is underpinned. Accordingly, when we talk about the ^ 
'state of the art 1 in terms of research we are substantively talking about 
the state. of the discipline (teaching and research) as a 1 wholfe. 

Comprehensive publications concerned with New Zealand educational 
history remain few and far between. In some respects the pioneering 
work, of A.G. Butchers has not yet been surpassed and we must therefore 
continue to expect to find old shibboleth*, being laid to rest by new 
research. What is significant to note is the time that it apparently 
takes for old legends to die. McGeorge, Breward and others have, for 
example, convincingly shown in published work that the traditional claim 
that the secufar provisions of the 1877 Act were ingeniously undermined 
by the skill of a Nelson clergyman is talse. But .this belief, enshrined 
in Butchers 1 work, lingers on. This tells us something 'about the paucity 
of major literature in the 'state of ,the art*. Other landmarks in tfhe 
literature include Leicester Webb's Control of Education in New Zeala^dy 
an elegantly advanced thesis but, one that is light on substantial re- 
search, and A.E. Campbell's masterly Educating New Zealand. Of all the 
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books that have served as texts in educational history I would^ still rate* 
Campbell's as being the most judiciously written for students of Education. 
However, it is again the case that Campbell relied heavily upon Butchers 1 
research and accordingly his waiting could not be expected to break sub- 
stantially new ground. In more recent years several useful texts have 
become available. Barrington and Beaglehole have opened up the field of 
Maori education and more importantly, their work is based upon updated 
research, Ian McLaren's Education in^i Small Democracy is another good 
introductory text based upon the concept of topics rather than that of 
narrative through time. My own experience in using this book, however, 
has been that the absence of narrative is something of a 'drawback. Ian 
and Alan Cumming's major work History of State Education in New Zealand 
1840-1975 is yet to be "tested in the marketplace. This book marks a re- 
turn to narrative comprehensive history as a means of introducing students 
to the general field. It includes revised findings in the- research 
literature*" and places developments more in keeping with their respective 
social settings than was the case in earlier comprehensive texts. What 
I we can fairly conclude from -this admittedly cursory review of the major 

| literature, I think, is that things are moving but moving too slowly for 

comfort or complacency. t * * 

There are also in existence a number of texts u^on more* specialised 
topics. Most of tfrese works, which can be categorised under the heading 
of history, are not now easily accessible but they constitute a valuable 
source for teachers and . students . Nicol's work ort the technical schools, 
Thorn's work on the district high schools, and Watson f s wbrk on the inter- 
mediate schools are examples of what I have in mind. Their number is 
added to sporadically, the most recent example being Hugh Parton's study 
of the University of New Zealand. The book in this category to which I 
wish to draw particular attention, however, is John Ewin$ f s The Development 
of the New Zealand Primary School Curriculum 1877--1970. This is 'not so 
much because of the book peruse (although it is a fine, pieca of work In my 
view) but rather because of what it portends for future publishing ventures. 
What Ewinghas done is to take a topic of central concern to teachers, ad- 
ministrators and critics and work through it>in a narrative developmental 
manner from the point of view of those whose task it is^XQ organise and . 
appraise the work in the schools. It is this approach/ 1 believe, which 
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makes hiSs book the most distinctive contribution to New Zealand educational 
history in recent years. Be it noted that it is a problem-posing approach. 
No sooner is one kind of solution tried than its weaknesses start to appear 
and a new problematic situation is in the making. % In my opinion we ur- 
gently need more scholarship of this^ind. And we need to take it in to 
such areas as teacher training, publid^examinations, and the provision and 
development of special education to name but three. 9 

The body of research which has been completed in New Zealand uoiver-' 
sities in recent years is much more heartening than the s^ate of the 
literature might indicate. If you go back to the. years before 1950, for 
example, you will find very little research work in history of education 
that is of any worth at all. It seems olear that this says something to 
the credit of teachers of the art and i^ris noteworthy too that some of 
the best of -this research is finding its way into professional journals t 
here and overseas. This is always to be preferred to the fate of ga^her- 
ing dust in library stackrooms. It would be better still if more of the 
material found its way into published books. Some people in seeking out 
research findings make the -mistake of concentrating only upon theses pre- 
sented at an advanced level of qualification. But it fs worth noting that 
some of the finest material is to be found in dissertations presented for 
diplomas. This comes about I think because many students are assisted to 
do well when they embark upon carefully restricted topics. On the other > 
hand, all university teachers are painfully aware of what happens when 
major theses get out of control. 

Over the years much energy has be&nfput into reworking the ground 
pioneered by Butchers and others. This has been an immensely profitable 
exercise but I believe that it is now completed in large part .^especially 
so' for the years before the turn of the century. In institutional terms 
we have a' pretty good grasp of our material. The question is then, what 
should be or what-is likely to be our research thrust from here? Do we. 
as historians move our tests to new ground (e.g., the last decade)? Or 
do we send students. back over the old territory to see if they can find 
anything else? Or do we set ourselves new sorts of questions that jiobody 
has asked before? I guess that we may do several or all of "these things 
but before going on to speculate about future developments I want to. in- 
dicate clearly why it is the case that historiography is never dead and 
that research endeavowr'is always in the most basic sense, revisionist. 
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The point is that we begin our historical research by looking for some- 
thing, by determining what it ?\: that is problematic. This construction which 
we place upon our material belongs to us; it is not something that resides in 
the facts independently of us. is E.H. Carr puts it,* '|lje belief i$ a hard 
core of historical^facts existing objectively and independently of the historian 
is a preposterous fallacy../ 1 (1964 , p. 12). Of course it is the case that we 
cannot simply choose to report facts that confirm our prior prejudice or to ig- < 
note concrete evidence that would otherwise lead us to~modify our initial for- 
mulation of a problem. If we do we will correctly be accused of writing bad 
history. But this still leaves us with ample room to manoeuvre as we engage 
in changing emphases in historical research. Indeed, change we must because 
we write in the present time and not in some time past or some time future. Our 
concept of what is important or what is worth exploring is therefore very much 
determined by the kind of people we are, by the social climate in which we live, 



by the insights and interests we' have gained from educationists generally, by the 
challenges confronting the educational enterprise, and above all by our esti- 
maticn of the extent or otherwise to which jpast historical interpretations satisfy 
current questioning. Thus we cannot and should not expect historical research 
ever to be complete, or as some people say, to be 'definitive 1 . As W.H. Walsh 
concludes, 'It is not just a regrettable fact that... a student tends to read 
past happenings in terms of present-day experience; the truth is that he has to 
do so'/ (1967, p;75) * / 

What this means from the point of view of this paper is that there will al- 
ways be room for 'reworking old ground' not simply to correct some earlier fac- 
ttial mistakes but r&ther to raise new or modified questions which now" seem to be 
jnore valuable points to pursue. It may also mean that new material is sought 
out and appraised or that material which earlier received scant attention now 
becomes the object of close study. So the answer to my, initial questions about 
the thrust of future research on Mew Zealand educational history i6 properly 
that research workers may well be pursuing (all of these options* We can, how- 
ever, advance some intelligent guesses about future development^ I think, by 
estimating why it is tfhat the pioneering research oB Butchers et % al. no longer 
me^ts present needs, and by reviewing significant research trends overseas arid 
noting their counterparts here in New Zealand. 
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If you look at "the work of Butchers upon which so much of our history 
oi education literature depends', you will find that it is primarily con- 
cemecf with describing the political construction and legislative develop-j 
mfent of an education system that is f free, secular and compulsory 1 . ffhatj 
it concentrates upon is a few heroes, a goodly number of villains, finan- 
cial catastrophes and stagnant! years offset by periods of dramatic 
development.. What comes through is the prime point that despite- diffi-' 
culties New Zealand created j3l worthy and distinctive system of public^ 
education, an ^achievement wprth defending against the misguided zeal of 
'state-aid', parties, tfre v gradgrinds of this world, and the supin^ness of 
the indifferent.- This is not to suggest that Butchers 1 scholarship was 
fundamentally flawed, it is rather to make the obvious £oint that this 
was the perspective which attracted a researcher writing in the 1930 ! s as 
he saw his world, a-world too which 'prpvided 'rise and, tfciiimph' educational 
histories in many countries. But here are but a few of the many points 
whicl^^^utchers 1 work does not raise adequately. What about, the effect of 
education upon significant minority groups? What were the problems facing 
those who designed the curricula and evaluation practices in the schools? 
Hpw did these problems change over the years and how did significant groups' 
(e.gj. , the teachers, employers} respond to these changes? How [did the 
public really react to the rhetoric of equality of opportunity in education 
and how did teachers and administrators respond , to that reaction? Over 
the -years, how have teachers converted ideoldgy into tasks 'that can be 
successfully completed with the resources at their command? What is it 
, that causes education systems to grow and what role do pressure group^Tplay 
in that growth? Is the Johnson Committee's concern tp translate the 
moral imperative 'educate the whole 'child 1 into an anti-intellectual ™ 
standpoint, an aberration in terms of our* educational** thinking anjd practice 
or is it consisteat with an older tradition? If the Committee's recom- 
mendations 'do have roots in the past, what (if anything) is distinctive ' 
about; them? What is the nature of the relationship between the changing 
compulsory school-age requirement and the Country's changing labour laws, 
its views about «efilldhood , its views about the role of work? A disparate 
list <Sf questions ipdeed, but all of the above have^jij/S fact in admmon. 
They are- questions which people ask with some urgency now, they are quest- 
ions upon which historians can throw some light, and they are questions , 
which scholars from earlier generations would not have framed In the way 
that we wis*h to -frame them today. This is what revisionism is all about*. 




. 4 In the past decade three writers IS^Kfetil* as trend setters in internat- 
ipnal history of education research. Brian Simon, Paul Nash and 

Michael- Katz. I do" not fnTend .to suggest that these three scholars, are the 
only or even theses t of .our historians, but rather that significant • trends 
can be associated with 'their published work. *Simon, an English academic, has 
alerted us to the way that the development of mass education systems c^n af- 
fect significant minority cultures; in this case cohesively organised working 
class groups in nineteenth and early twentieth century Britain. By drawing 
upon material not previously us'ed by historians of education he has been ablev 
to show convincingly how the growth of state schooling was not regarded in a 
neutral fashion by these groups, how enlightened alternatives to stats- 



provided schools were pioneered by som«^ok these groups, how various Nfclitical 
attempts were made to steer state education developments closer to working 

Nvlass aspirations, and how working class families were often caught in the 
dilemma which fascinates Marxist historians of seeing the School used by the4r 
successful sons and daughters as a means of escaping from their class. In the 
light of* this material Simon reviews many of the well-known landmarks of edu- 
cational development in Britain, thus* providing a new dimension to our under- 
standing of the events which occurred and th£ policy options which were exer- 
cised by the schools. % v 

Katz in his book The Irony of Early School Reform .develops his theme by 
subjecting the participants in educational reform in mid-nineteenth century 
Massachusetts to close inspection from the point of view .bf their role in the 
power structure of the community. What, he concludes v is that under the'rheto- 

' i^c of beneficence those who were most concerned with school reform wished to 
use education to consolidate their own political power .-and to train up a 
workforce with domesticated attitudes and skills that were appropriate for 
capitalist industrialism. Many historians, for example, Ian Davey, are how 
busy 1 applying Katz 1 perspfective to populations with which "they .are familiar , ^ 
and which possess census data that allows them' a fair chance to plot schooling 
careers. What is being sought here is clearer knowledge about how identi- 
fiable groups have used the schools (you can name your own group e.g., the 
education of girls) and the identifiable effect which this use has had upon 
school policies. It is -an approach 7 which requires a Jair grasp *of social 
theory, some familiarity with sociological constructs" and a great deal of per- 
sistence assuming that you cdW find good stores of quantitative data. 
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To date, little of Simon's and Katz 1 approaches has seeped into New 
Zealand research. It is not difficult ,to find examples of educational 
administrators and politicians 'gentling the masses 1 but our relatively 
undifferentiated and small-town economy has simply not thrown up the co- 
herent nonconformity that Simon has been able to mine.' Nor indeed are 
New Zealand historians blessed with the access to good data that is the 
lot of some of thej.r more fortunate colleagues in other parts of the 
worlch Nevertheless I think that we are" likely to .see a steady develop- 
ment of work in. these fields in the next few years. The questions 
raised are the ones^hat many people feel are worth asking^ and once the 

■ quest has begun I am confident that we will find more *£han we* mig^t now 
suspect? For example, did you .know that the state schools in New 
Zealand were the subject of one of the first instances of organised 
working class industrial action in this oountry when a boycott was 
placed on ? the purchase of school >texts from a promknent^ printing firm 
which refused to negotiate with the newly-formed Printers V Union? Did 
you know that the boycott was successful and that furthermore it led 
directly to the Department of Education deciding to enter the text pub- 
lishing field itself? You won't find any reference to these things in 
Butchers et al. y but it is all part of our educational history. > 

The most interesting work which we have on these lines, right now 
is that which has been completed by Rollo Arnold (1973K Arnold be- 
lieves that we cannot make much sense 6f why our system of education 

. developed in the way that it did, of how peopie viewed education and 

educational opportunity, unless we understand a lot more, about the en- 

vironment from which the settlers came and the kinds of communities 

^which they established in New Zealand. In one sense it seems to me 

, ♦ 

that what Arnold has done is to carry out extended research projects 
elaborating upon the theme of the opening chapter of Campbell's 
Educating New Zealand, but in another and more important sens^e, he 
shows through exhaustive statistical analysis the likely effect of 
traumatic events in the English" village upon the settlers' ^iewsu'of 
schooling. What research tan unravel from generalised assertion is 
what is so important about Arnold's work. I ,doubt whether Arnold's 
research will take him as far on as he would like to go in explaining 
events simply because people's ideas are themselves moulded by the 
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- environment within which they liver, and r>etoric apart, these ideas will be " • 
modified over time. For example Arnold (1975) wishes to explain the opening 
up Of the New Zealand secondary schools to a wider public after 1900 bv re- 
c ference to* events which had occurred in rural England thirty or more* years 
previously. I don*' t think that 'this will do at: all as a sufficient explana- " 
tion but I don't think that current explanations for this important development 
wilL suffice either. We need to study a lot more about what was happening in 
* the primary schools and the Secondary schbols of the time. We nfeed to know 
' more about what was happening in the -economy, what was taking place with res- » 
pect to work entry policies, and what was taking place in other parts of the 
.world (evspecial^v Britain). We must, of course, avoid attributing secondary 
% school development to the, genius of one n^n, .George Hogben. m -The real question 
in tliis example is why the time was right for an able administrator to make the 
i\oves that he did and I am not satisfied that Arnold's social history takes us 
yit sufficiently far along that particular path. But the major point is that- 
we can hope!! that much more -is to come. The questions raised, most certainly 
seem to be worth tlieir asking.. 1 

The important argument highlighted in Paul Nash's book History and Education 
is that research in history of educatio/i should be concerned to keep abreast of 
current issues of* interest to educationists in general and not simply to edu- 
cational historians. Included in his book, for example, is a research article 

* 

(by Simon, in fact) of streaming practices in "British schools from 1860-1960. 
This is no f rise and triumph' explanation*. Rather it is the story of (I he >v 
working out of particular practices at a particular time, which practices sub- ' 
sequently fall into disfavour for social or pedagogical reasons and" are thus 
modified. Apart from Ewing's work, earlie*r mentioned, we are desperately short- 
4#of this kind of research in New Zealand education. The resiilt is that -we fall 
into that awful stage one university trap of proclaiming with certitude that our 
new practices are perfect and that the problematic nature of our enterpris-e is 
banished for ever. I am confident that* as long as the study of Education itself 
remains in a healthy state there will be ample possibilities and need for people 
to pursue valuable research upon what .1 suppose some would want tcAcall the 
historical development of 'professional 1 topics. 

And so it is that in a p&per of the 'state of the art 1 in his toH^rrTe 1 "" 
search I return finally to the question of teaching the subject .^For reasons 
which I hope will now be clear, I believe that itf is absolutely imperative "that 
J history of education be taught in a problematic fashion and I conclude that 
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this can only be done if the teachers of educational history are them- 
selves fully part of a university department of education whsre they 
are in touch with and 'contributing to general developments. The *great 
disaster would be to become lost in some in-house fog pursuing one's 
own hobbies and complaining that no-one wanted" to listen to'one's dis- 
coveries. In that kind off scenario the chances -radly would be that the 

di-scoveries weren ! t worth the effort and that the, teaching wouid also 
i 

attest to that fact. 
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Commentary 

John Ewing 
Wellington 



The six papers 1 presented raised topics that have 'been ^fiven an edge to 
over recent years., I'd like to refer briefly, to three of these topics, 
and to mention an" additional "matter. ' ( 

The first was raised by David McKenzie in his lead paper. He said: 
\.. research Endeavour 'is always in the most basic sense revisionist;' 

/ and he went on to develop this theme very cogently, pointing out that we 
should not expect historical research ever to be complete or 'definitive 1 . 
Roy Shuker in a papep entitled A Revisionist^ Perspective? took up this 
point and moved it a^s-tep further by asking on what principles should 
revision research be undertaken. ' He contrasted the liberal-progressive 
view accepted in the past by researchers in New Zealand educational 
history, including myself, with a revisionist perspective which asks such 
questions as: ' 'Did schools act as agents of social control in New 
Zealand? 1 'If they did', how was such influence exercised?' I believe 
"these two points of view,^df not taken to extremes, could to a fair extent 
be reconciled through discussion. There are, however; some implications 

# in Shuker's thesis about the relationship, of the state's schools and the 
. community on which agreement could be difficult; and the possibility of 
alternative perspectives must of course be recognised. . 

The second topic emphasised the effects" on research of the broadening 
of resources available. There are three reasons for improved sources: • 

v the gradual reorganisation of official archives which has brought to light 
much material, previously hidden; the patient work of Rollo Arnold, Jim 
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Dakin and others who have unearthed rich data on the social and educational 
background and occupations of early immigrants to New Zealand and hence on 
colonial schooling; and the use of oral history, diaries, school logbooks 
and the like in building up a picture df our' educational past. Some archi- 
val disasters in the past have blocked research ,* but ways can now be found 

of- getting round them. For researchers the educational perspective is deeper 

> 

and broade.r, and re-assessments or revisions can be made with more confidence. 
Though we have a much better historical perspective today' than A.G. Butchers 
had when he wrote Education in New Zealand published in 1930, I still feel 
much admiration for his work and acknowledge my debt to it. He ploughed 
the first furrow, using such resources as were available to him, organised 
his material and wrote it up. It was an achievement that to my mind shouldn' 
be dimmed by re-assessments. ' 

The third topic was introduced in some form or other in nearly every 
j>ap§r and was a kind of continuing theme. It was the desire for a closer 
intermeshing of educational history with the social context of the times." 
Roy Nash in a review of secondary education in Vural New Zealand, for example, 
urged further study of the educational needs of rural communities. Rollo 
Anipld in a case study showed how reports of a dispute between a school com- 
mittee and the Marlborough Education Board in 1896 which ended up in the 
Supreme Court opened a window on the strong social influences at woVk.* I 
believe the stage is now set for wider social content in historical research. 
A s comprehensive social history of New Zealand would, of cours'e, be a great 
help to*ed ucational historians. • 

♦ My last comment is about gaps in our educational history, that is, gaps 
awaiting researchers. David McKenzie listed some of them in his paper. 
Teacher-training in New Zealand, for example, has never been looked at in 
complete perspective from provincial days to the present. Yet there are 
dramatic changes envisaged in a report published during 1979. A full history 
of the training of teachers ^n New Zealand is well justified. The American 
philosopher, George Santayana, argued that 'those who cannot remember the 
past are condemned to repeat it 1 . . New Zealand's educational history has 
more than once borne witness to the truth of this statement. I refer also 
to a lprge area of oup education system, one heavy with social elements, 
that so f ar v as I am aware has never been touched by independent .research . 
This is the area best known as child welfare which £rew out of the industrial 
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'schools established in provincial times. For some ninety years it was 
part of the education System and a few years ago came under the wing of 
the Social ".Welfare Department. I am in no doubt that historical re- 
search, into New Zealand education has plenty of room to wopk^n. 
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Research on Educational Measurement and Testing 
in New Zealand 

Neil A. Reid - 

Test Development Division 

New Zealand Council for Educational Research 



To provide a coherent, comprehensive and approximately truthful account of 

> 

research activity on educational measurement and testifte in this country 
over the past 30 ysars is by no means? easy, especially afe so little appears 
to have been recorded for posterity. Tracking jjown the \elusive facts I 
have found to be a major obstacle. J do not have all of them by any means 
so that the picture of research. I" project may have blank spots; it may be 
distorted because of my particular viewpoint, and possibly out of focus too 
depending on your own interpretation of what should be highlighted. 

I have begun by limiting the topic to educational measurement and 
testing. I want to" further define the field by making a "distinction 
between research which simpl^ uses tests and other forms of measurement 
(which would embrace muqh educational research of an empirical nature) 
anfr~Tesearch w hich addresses problems* of educational measurement, by 
developing, modifying or adapting tests and measures, evaluating appro- 
priate uses of \^easurement techniques, (both old and new) or illuminating 
aspects of the administration and interpretation of tests. Hence, to 
take two recent pieces of research, I- would not consider the survey, ■ 
Educational Standards in State Schools (Department of Education, 1978) 

within the ambit of my definition whereas the development of more 

appropriate measures of mathematical competence in the Canterbury- 
Westland scheme (Kay, 1978) is included. ' Administering a questionnaire,^ 



A paper presented at Research in Education , in Tlfw Zealand : A Balance 
Sheet* First National Conference fSf the New Zealand Association for 
Research in Education (ttZARE)f/Victoria* University of Wellington, 
7-10 December 1979. 
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rating scales and achievement tests devised by somebody else and using a 
sampling design , administration procedures, and data analyses provided by 
some other institution %s in the IEA studies (the current Mathematics study 
excepted) is not,' in my book, New Zealand research on educational measurement 
and testing (Phillipps, 1976). But taking the Otis Tesfs of Mental Ability 
and checking on the gradient of item difficulties for a sample of intermediate 
school pupils quite definitely is (Arvidson, 1974) . I trust my distinction 
is clear because I have applied it rigorously in analysing the few reports, 
and lists of research studies available in this country. 

In preparing this% review I have used the institutional setting of the „ 
research in an endeavour to provide a suitable framework. While this 
approach works tolerably well, there are limitations and inevitable overlaps 
^ith collaborative and interdisciplinary research. No attempt is made to 
- provide detail of studies; the prime objective has been to present a broad 
perspective. 



Historical Overview* „ 

Despite ttieic isolation and remoteness from the centres of test development 

and research, educators in New Zealand were experimenting with various kinds 

v 

■ of tests and measures, notably those of Binet, fiaJlard and Terman, during* 
the early part of this century. The name of Norman McKenzie is associated 
with this pioneer work. In 1921 McKenzie went to Canada for trafping in 
research and test development. Later, as senior inspector* f or Taranaki 
Province, he conducted surveys in 1927 arid again in 1929 tusing such measures 
as the Ha'ggerty Reading Examination and Test of Eduaable Capacity, Ayre's 
Scales and the Courtis General Test; tests which he revised for tise in New 
Zealand. The published findings of these ^aranaki school surveys, released 
in 1930, may be regarded as this country's first research monograph. Con- 
currently, D.G. Ball, Inspect or o f^Native Scho<^ls^ employed McKenzie ! s 1929 
test battery with 1000 Maori pupils in 92 native schools and reported his 
findings in the New Zealand Gazette, December, 1930, 

In this same, decade the universities took the "initiative, introducing 
the country to new ways of assessing or diagnosing aptitude and achievement. 
Although it is difficult to tease out the educational from the more clinically 
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Experience , (Watson, 1979), a pap^r presented at the 50th Jubilee Conference, 
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oriented work,, men such as Hunter, Gould and Shelley (N.Z.'s £irst 
professor of education) were experimenting with tests lik<* those 
from the NIIP and the Army Beta in a variety of settings :* schools, 
prisons and industry. Shelley, at Canterbury, established a 
clinic in 1923, with one of its function? being to undertake educat- 
ional and vocational testing of children and he appointed a young man 
"fresh frojn teachers 1 college, C.E. Beeby, as his assistant. Beeby 
later befcame the 'University f s first director of^ucational and psy- 
chological laboratories. >r * 

Another name from that erk^is that of Winifred Valentine, who, 
after two years abroad studying the mentally retarded, took "up an 
appointment in 1925 to assess children for special clashes throughout 
New Zealand. She worked mainly with the Binet but also with other 
achievement and performance measures. 

Contemporaneously, a number of 'New Zealand schools, such as Kowhai 
Junior High School in Auckland, had developed relatively elaborate 
testing programmes using measures like the Akarana Test, the Vomhre 
Group Test of Intelligence, both home-grown tests, and other aptitude 
jmd achievement tesjrs for guidance and classification purposes. 

Extensive studies were also being undertaken in the mid-20s by the 
Department of Education in preparing the Terman Intelligence Tests for 
use in New Zealand. 

The first test to be standardized for' use in New Zealand appears to 
^feve been^Ria MacAlister's One Minute Beading Test for children aged 
6-11; the work being undertaken- in 1928 or 1929. \ 

Into the 1930s and t\he New Zealand Council for Educationa|(^esearch 
became involved in research on educational measurement and testing with 
the standardization of two measures of intelligence : » the well-known * 
Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability and an ACER \on-verbal 
Test, It is interesting to note that the New Zealand standardizations 
were planned to be conducted simultaneously with comparable standardiza- 
tions across the Tasman (Mclntyre, 1938; Redmond andWLes, -1940). 
Regrettably, NZCER's plans for comprehensive test development and vali-v 
dation programmes were disrupted by war and the energies of its small 
staff were directed elsewhere. 
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Six months before the war ended, NZCER sponsored a national conference 
devoted exclusively to questions of testing; . the first and only conference 
,of its kind to date. The report of the conference and the developments which 
followed confirm that this meeting was a key event providing guidelines for 
New Zealand educators and researchers for the following 20 years. 

It is interesting to note also, the calibre^ of the university personnel 
teaching at this time in the field of educational psychology, tests and 
measurement - Winterbourn, Parkyn, Tizard, Betty Bernadelli, Beagl^jhple and 
others who went on to distinguished' academic d/reers. 

During- the 1940s a groupof graduate students at the University of 
Auckland, under the leadership of Professor A.B. Fitt, assembled data in a 
series of theses to modify the Stanford-Binet Scale (Form L) for New Zealand 
(Fitt, 1952). Their work was supplemented by related research projects at 
Canterbury under Ral^hy Winterbourn and at Victoria under Colin Bailey and 
Arthur Fieldhouse. This exercise represents one of the few examples of 
collaboration among universities *in reviewing the suitability of a widely 1 
used test (NZCER, 1948). 

Fieldhouse, at Victoria University, also began work in 1946 to adapt a 
number of achievement measures' for use in New Zealand schools. After apprais- 
ing the reading tests of Burt, Ballard and Schonell he opted instead to pre- 
pare the Oral Word Reading Test (Fieldhouse, 1952). Under NZCER's sponsorship, 
Fieldhouse continued his work into the fifties and standardized the ACER 
reading battery : Work Knowledge, Speed of Reading and Reading for Meaning 
(NZCER, 1956) and the ACEjj, : Arithmetic Test - Form C° (NZCER, 1956). These 
test3, incidentally, were not adapted in any way but were straightforward 
standardization exercises. 

Apart from E.W. Seville f -s development of a series of diagnostic arithmetic 
tests, which proved very popular with teachers, the work in the area of educat- 

inued to be almost exclusively concerned with_ 
the atiaptatiQn and/or norming of overseas tests for New Zealand conditions. 
In the early 1950s, for example, Cyril Rogers, vith assistance f rom 's tudents 
engaged on theses for the University of Auckland, set'out to standardize 
Thur stc&e's Primary Mental Abilities Test qn a sample of 11 to 17-year-olds in 
the province of Auckland (RoWs,,d956) ; Dick Seddon at Otago University pre- 
pared Otago fiorms for the Sc^eth Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests in 1952; and 
Peter Freyb^rg assembled norms for a Manawatu sample for SchQnell's Silent 
-Reading Test A in 1957. 
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In the early sixties the Commission on Educatibn (Currie 



Commission) made a number of recommendations which had a profound 
impact on work in the testing field. Mosfnotably the Commission 



recommended the development «Qf standardised tesfs of attainment in 
the tjasic subjects to be administered at regular intervals during 
a child's school career. (These 'checkpoint 1 proposals were - 
subsequently modified; see Education* October, 1963). As events 
transpired, the Government formally requested in 1965' that NZCER 
set up a separate division to undertake the task. The work pf this 
division is discussed below. 

University Research - Staff 

One coulS reasonably expect that investigations in the area of edu- 
cational measurement and testing might be conducted by university 
staff involved with the teaching of educational measurement courses 
or t;he training of students in the administration and interpretation 
of tests. • A, search of the university calendars and departmental 
annual reports from 1970 on, reveals that this is indeed the case, 
but that the output is somewhat meagre. Staff of our various uni- 
versities,, so far as one can Jtell from the titles of articles and the 
type of journal which publishes this kind of research, together 
averaged fewer than two articles per year and, as far as can be as- 
certained, in some years nothing at all in the area of tests and * . 
measurement was published by a New Zealand university staff member. 
Only ten or so people have published research during the 9^year period 
surveyed and three lecturers from ttiree different universities have, 
been responsible for the majority of th$ publications. The diversity 
of research completed by university staff is illustrated by the follow- 
ing examples *ot published findings: An Objective Method of defining i 
the Region of the Pass/Pail Cutting Point in University Examinations 
(Marsh, 1969), home Effects 'of Testing Procedure on Divergent Thinking 
(Nicholls, 1971), The WTSC-R : A New Zealand 'Study of Norms and 
Validity '(Tuck, Hanson and Zifttmefman, 1975) , - The "Stability of Scores 
arid Difference Scores on the Progressive Achievement Tests of Listening t 
and Recplin& Comprehension . (Hughes' and Tuck,^ 1978). 

.With so few published studies over a wide ljange of topics within 
the broad field, it is obviously impossible to detect antf^ trends; * 

• * ' t y t ) t -» 
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aspects of the field of particular interest at a given point in, time have 
been researched by an individual and in some cases the researcher has moved . 
fr&n one topic to another over the years; in others several studies explore 
one aspect,' or it may be that one study spawns several articles. 

But again, this reporting of available 'facts 1 , largely poibli^ations , 
does not disclose the full extent of experimentation and research in this 
area. Undoubtedly, university staff have conducted small-scale studies 
on a wide variety of problems. These have never been published; very 
often they have not even been written up in report ^form, so that unless one 
happens to learn by way of personal communication of some kind in the course 
of one's own investigations, the scope and, frequency of thi^kind of research 
is not disclksed.*, 

Major test construction exercises have been conducted in recent years in 
at least two universities, Auckland and Canterbury. At Auckland, Marie Clay 
„£C'lay, 1972;, Clay et a£.,1976) has produced two measures in the language 
area and Tony McNaughton (McNaughton, 1974) has been responsible for the e / 

development *of a best #f sbcial studies. 

Some yfears ago less successful efforts were made at Canterbury. s The 
ill-fated Canterbury Reasoning Test and the Tasman Tests were developed and 
published (Shouksmithj 1960 ^ 1964) but failed, for a variety of reasons, to 
capture a large test-user audience; keeling and Seddon worked for some— time 
on a test battery for Form III entrants (Keeling and Seddon, 1969) but the 
projected full battery has never been completed. Perhaps also worthy of^ _ 
* mention is Jeanne Perry's abortive attempt to construct a performance test 
for Cook Islands children^ (NZCER, 1972). 

Over 20 years ago, Gordon Arvidson (Arvidson, 1959) developed an entrance 
test known as the General Ability Test while on the staff of Victoria University, 
a measure which is still used with ^satisfaction by a number of secondary schools 
' in the southern part of the North Island and elsewhere. 4 

As an example of interdisciplinary research involving a sizeable* educat- 
ional measurement and testing component, Otago University's Dunedin Multi- 
disciplinajy Child Dev|^opment Study is the obvious project upon which to focus. 
Phil Silva, Jennifer Bradshaw and others have developed several measures, most 
notably ,The Dunedin Reading Test, and investigated other. tests such as the 
Reynell Developmental Language Scale, in the course of their longitudinal r€ 
search of children 'at risk' (Silva, 1978; Bradshaw, 1978). 
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Presently, several New Zealand universities have small specialist 
units, and while each lias a slightly different orientation, all have 
as one of their 'stated functions the improvement of teaching v<and 
assessment techniques of university staff. John Jones, Higher Educat- 
ion Research, .Auckland University, John ClifV, University Teaching and 
Research Centre at Victoria, Tuan Emery at the Educational Research and 
Advisory Unit, Canterbury University, and Terry Crooks, Higher Education 
Research Advisory Centre, Otago University ,' have all been involved in 
evaluation exercises which could legitimately be considered a f6rm of 

research in the tests and measurement fie'ltf. Publications for general 

i 

consumption are not numerous, as yet, but it should be* remembered that 
staff of these units have a rather special relationship with their 

h 

clients which must be considered. ^ — 



niversity Research - Students . *> 

Unpublished degree and diploma studies ^categorized under the heading of 
Tests and Resting in listings which have appeared irregularly in the . 
New Zealand Joumxl of Educational Studies (Pickens, 1976; 1979) pro- 
vide some indication^pf the popularity and interest \in research in this 
area over the past 30 years. ♦ \ 

Investigations underi this heading conducted by students at universi 
since 1950 numb^r"74. However, in keeping >with my definition of re- 
search into 1 educational measurement and testing', ptrce the theses 
which are clearly 'psychological 1 (e.g., concerned with the Wasurement 
of* personality via tests like the Rorschach, Rosenweig or 16 PF) are 
deleted, then the total number of student studies^, falls to something 
like j68. Of these, the majority are Diplom\*in Education Studies (44)'; 
only tfjfo have been done by Diploma in Educational Psychology students. 
Twenty-one Masters studies have been completed: ten by Psychology 
students, ten by Education students and one by a student from a Depart- 
ment of -Music! Some six ^theses on aspects of tests or testing have 
been presented at the University of Waikato for the B. Phil or M. Phil, 
degree. • Only one study at doctoral level, that of Geoff Ord at 
Waikato, is listed under the heading Tests anU Testing. Just one ir) 
30 years! ^ And^ it i£ questionable whether Dr Ord's work should be , 
called ? New Zealand research. 
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Over the three decades the number of studies per decade has steadily 
increased from 20 in the 1950s to just over^9--da^ring the 1970s. With in- 
creasing student numbers in Education departments tnis probably does not 
represent an increase in the popularity of asfpctsof testing as topics for 
theses, rather the, reverse. 

Interestingly, the majority of the studies in each decade have been 
conducted in the first five years with only a trickle of theses during the 
latter half. This was particularly so in the f 50s and f 70s. 

It is* tempting to speculate as to the reasons for the current paucity 
of student research in the area. 'Might it be reasonable to suggest that 
the contemporary disillqs'ionment with certain kinds of testing and the many 
controversial issues surrounding the whole testing movement, particularly in 
the United States, might have something to do with the apparent lack of 
popularity? Only three theses have beea completed since 1975 and presently 
only four studies are under way; two Dip. Eds., an M.Sc. in T Psychology and 
an Education M.A. We can hardly argue that the topics for research in the 
field of educational measurement and testing are exhausted; rather it would 
appear* that the 1 climate* both within and without the universities is decidedly 
chilly towards testing at present. 

Vague patterns emerge from analyses of what has been researched by students 
over the years 1950 to the present day. A cluster of ten Diploma studies, all 
done in the early 1 ^Os^at the University of Auckland, are concerned with the 
standardization of Thurstone^ PMA* These studies were all undertaken by 
students of Qyril Rogers and it appears that some kind of 'direction 1 was ob- 
viously operating at the time - or perhaps the students had caught the enthu- 
siasm of their teacher? 1 

Achievement testing has been the topic Si a number of studies (approximately 
one-third) with mathematics a clear favourite. Somewhat surprisingly in a 
country obsessed with reading performance, only three studies over the whole 
time span have researched aspects of the measurement of reading skills; there 
have been more studies of music tests I Test construction or adaptation exer- 
cises are also faiirly common, with standardization and validation studies rather 
less sox^ 

None of the studies listed appear to investigate problems of educational 
measui^ient techniques.' Indeed,- no heading 1 is provided for Educational 
Measurement in the Uew Zealand Journal of Educational Studies listings, nor is 



there any other descriptor under which such research might be cate- 
gorized. It is reasonable to state then, that this aspect of re- 
search has been virtually ignored by students for the 30 years under 

review. Perhaps it reflects a distaste for things mathematical or 

/ c 
statistical in the typical Education and Psychology student? Or 

maybe there are more complex reasons? It is also evident that the 
majority, perhaps 99 percent, of the' research conducte^has been in 
cognitive aspects of the field. Yet I feel certain that a great 
many theses include as assessment tools, checklists, questionnaires, 
rating scales ^and-similar measures which* have been especially devised 
or adapted from existing measures. I also suspect that most are not 
pretested and are of unknown reliability. Nonetheless, this activity 
with instruments of this kind represents an unidentsif ied fac^t of the, 
research in educational 'measurement and testing. 

As with the analysis of publications of university staff, I 
strongly suspect that the indications of the scope and the frequency 
of research into aspects of educational measurement and testing are • 
not accurately represented by the listings of theses. Unless the 
descriptors f test(s) f or 'testing 1 are identified in the thesis title, 
it will be categorized elsewhere. t My own Masters thesis provides an 
excellent example. Listed "under 'creativity', the study was much more 
the development of a series of valid and reliable measures to investi- 
gate creative thinking and the use of factor analysis to attempt to 
identify underlying abilities and provide evidence of construct vali- 
dity. There must be many theses misclassif led similarly. What is 
obviously required is multiple classification usjLng a variety of des- 
criptors, or better still, some New Zealand publication like 
Dissertation Abstracts. This is not to denigrate Keith Pickens' 
very useful work. I am certain that he would agree with me that de- 
tail 05 elaboration is warranted to allow for greater accessibility 
and*use of research published in thesis form. 

Department of Education Research 

The most obvious source of information on research undertaken by offi- 
cers of the Department of^Education in educational measurement and 
testing is the entries upder Educational Development/Research Activities 
in* the Annual Reports presented to Parliament by the Department each 
year. An analysis of these reports frpm 1970 to the present indicates 
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that very little work has apparently beep done in this area by Departmental 
officers. Hbwever, the reports of projects are abbreviated to the extent 
that it tfe* difficult to ascertain whether the 'surveys 1 , 'evaluations 1 , 
1 pilot schemes 1 , ' studies 1 "and 'trials' actually contained a research com- 
ponent which could legitimately be termed 'educational measurement and 
testing'. There are tantalizing hints that experimentation and investigation 
have taken place; the difficulty's to identify the publication or report 

m 

which may contain details. I have spent hours perusing Departmental publicat- 
ions such as the Curriculum Development Directorate bulletins and Notes on 
Developments, Educational Development Conference documents, Research and 
Statistics Dj^yision bulletins, School Certificate Examination Board reports, 
in-service course reports and the like. My best efforts have been frustrated; 
I have located few accounts of research that might fit my definition. 

Since the early 1970s the Curriculum Development Directorate (formerly 

- .....i- ~ ' *v 

Unit) appears ,to haveylimitQd its activities in the field, of testing and f 

measurement n to the construction and accompanying research of item banks , JijLrst 
in mathematics and more recently in science and foreign languages (Department 
of Education, 1978). There are indications that new assessment techniques for 
NEST: English may also have be^n devised or investigated (Department df Educat- 
ion, 1976), but no reports of thi^ projected* research appear to have been pub- 
listfed. Studies Such as^LARIC* (Department of Eduction, 197<8) and the Com- 
putation Survey department of* Education,. 1978), a longitudinal study, have 
elements of research into assessment methods and the development of measures 
specifically for the studies, *but many of the evaluations of curriculum use 
established te^ts ot non-test techniques*^ 

The Department of Education's Examinatipns and Testing Unit, headed by 
Bruce Ramage, has , since the it>id-70s ,^een actively developing and researching 

a reference test, known as the Fifth Form Inter-school Moderating Test, and 

j * 

to be used in moderating internally assessed School Certificate. A nationwid 
standardization of jgie mfasure has recently bee|i completed and follow-up 
studies are in pr^gfess^ A further moderating test for School Cer^tifi^e 
Workshop Technology' is bfeing developed currently (Gavin, 1978; Ramage, 1979). 

Another specialist group of Departmental officers in the IEA Unit has 
been extremely busy fa preparing trial test materials, sampling designs and 
generally coordinating activity internationally for the massive second TEA 
Mathematics Study.- Unlike previous IEA surveys, thH^gtudy has a sizeable 
New Zealand input, and to my mind, 'particularly because- of^the 'research asso- 
ciated with the' development of measures in both the cognitive and affective 
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N domains, meets the criteria for inclusi on in thB~deflTii^io~n of edu-. 

cationa^f measurement being employed (Department of Education, 
* * 1979) • * , • . 

Departmental officers have engaged increasingly in collaborative 
research with steff from othet educational institutions ar^f it is 
hoped that some of this research might involve experimentation and 
innovations in th'^ educational measurement and testing field.. For 
example, an account of the Forms '1-4 Science : Learning in Science. : ' 
[Related to Age /Developmental Levels'] (Waikato University), indicates 
that* assessment instruments and" procedures are to be developed to- 
gether with resource materials (Department of Education, 19 78). 

It is.* also probable, of course, that some Departmental research 
would be of a confidential nature and that reports of such work would 
.^.cjnot.be^awailahrel^^I-nhay^e it on good authority that this is so. 

Presumably then, we might expect that some of the Department of ' * 

Education's findings *or enquiries into aspects of educational measure- 
ment and testing have no't beeiTrel^se^for general consumption. There 
is nothing sinister or unethical in this; my"p51rvt_is simply that some 
research may have been undertaken of which researchers^outside the De^ 

r 

■partment are uninformed. 



Research by Teachers in the 

If research in educational measurement and testing has been undertaken 
by teachers in the school setting it would seem appropriate for the 
magazines of the two major teachers' organizations to report accounts 
of such research fwpm time to time. Yet, an analysis of National 
Education over # nearly twenty years (1960-19 78) and 'the New Zealand 
PPTA,Jourmat>over the same period reveals an astonishing lack of re- 
- .ports of research of any kind, let alone, in the particular area a of 
interest to us. _ 
^ Using even the broadest of definitions of 'research' I could find 

'no more than four in National Education, three of them on spelling 
(Smtth and Pearce,' 1966; Bodkin .and Duncan, 1966; Croft, 1976) and 
' v | another on the Pacific Infant Performance Scale written by a univer- 
^^sity researcher (A. St*. George, 1973>. Another, alfceitTsatirical 
article,* Intelligence and the Pakeha Child, by Archer et al., (19710 
is research based and should probably be considered as fitting my 
. * definition. , 
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'Five accounts appeared in the New Zealand PPTA Journal; one written by 
an Ot;ago University staff member (Boyd, 1969), another by a psychologist 
(Silval, 1*971) > two were contributed by the same researcher (McCaw, 1974; 
1976) on the same subject, the Napier, Internal Assessment Scheme, and the 
other, an analysis pf a multiple-choice test,; .a brief study that came about 
almosf'accidentally (Spence,, 1966).. On the other hand, there are numerous 
article^* of a descriptive nature, or pieces expressing opinions about examina- 
tions, tests, evaluation, assessment schemes, testing and—the like; 
thousands of words written about the* pros and cons of various kinds of test- 
ing or examining, in some cases quoting (and sometimes misquoting!) overseas 
research studies - but precious little in the way of accounts of New Zealand 
research on aspects of educational measurement and. testing. 

I understand that the Department of Education 1 s magazine, ^Education 
maintained a policy which enabled accounts of research^ particularly applied 
research conducted by teachers, to be published. * Indeed, t|ie current 
. volumes have a special section towards the back of each number entitled 
Exchange 1 , which , seems to be admirably suited for just this purpose. A 
survey of articles and reports published in, Education over the past decade 
which provide information, or accounts of research on topics of educational 
measurement or testing reveals that only two would fit the definition of 
research I am employing, both written by university staff members (McNaughton 
19^4^Hu^hes, 1977). One other piece on the setting up of the Mathematics 
item banks contributed by an ahonymous member of the Curriculum Development 
Unit might just warrant inclusion (1971). * 

Another line of enquiry- int'o what research has been undertaken in this 

area leads' to the publications: Innovations y Experiments and .Projects in 

Primary Education 1971 and Innovations y 'Experiments, and Projects in Schools 

and Colleges, 1974, which are based on the reports received annually from 

« 

the DSIs. But^ again, the entries/accounts/reports are few. One, possibly 
two, of some 96 entries in 1971 would fit my definition of research and of 
the six in the '1974 list of 92 entries, five are contributed by Curriculum 
Development Division personnel and one by a teachers 1 college lecturer - 
none by teachers. v « . 

However, as- the introduction to each of these publications points out 
1 ... the projects described here are ... only a .selection of those* 
conducted..! 1 or words to thrift effect, so we cannot know precisely how many 
studies or projects might have been undertaken by .practitioners in the school 
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setting. Many of these informal school^based experiments or en- 
quiries*, I am certain, would fail co meet the stringent require- 
ments of the pxof essional or academic researcher. But, what we 
might call 'action research 1 , grass-roots studies conducted to 
try to pmy*tie information that will help in making a decision 
about an immediate problem ar^undoubtedly done. Frequently, 
the findings will be confined to the particular school or at best 
to a group of local schools; they will seldom reach a wider 
audience, especially if there were no significant differences or 

i 

the results were inconclusive, or, dare we say it, if they did not 
turn out in quite the way the researcher had hoped. 

I thought originally that perhaps it was not that research is 
not; being undertaken but that there was no vehicle, no way for 
teachers or others involved in the schbols to have their studies 
and' findings published. I am sure now that this is not the case; 
undoubtedly the outlets exist. Another possibility is that teachers 
are, for some reason, reluctant to use their professional magazines 
to publicize their work. But I cannot think why this would be so, 
unless ^ of course; they were submitting their articles to overseas 
journals, ,a cqur^e of action I believe to be unlikely/ 

From the published evidence available there would appear to be 

a dearth of teacher-conduct'ed research. But the list of NZARE 

Personal Members gives at least, four of the handful of teacher mem- 

J 

bers as interested en the field of .educational measurement and 
testing. I krifew personally that two of thepi have been actively 
engaged in investigating the suitability of tests of scholastic ^ 
aptitude for the pupils in their school district- and -that written 
reports have heen prepared (Forsyth, 1975). There are undoubtedly 
others^ How do we find out about these'people and x what they have 
been doing? ^ ! 



/ 



Research in Teachers 1 Colleges . . K - 

Staff of teachers 1 colleges have traditionally not been prolific 
contributors to the research in the area of tests and measurement. 
From my enquiries the names of oply two researchers come to light: 

David Doake at Christchurch Teachers' College and his work on a 

r 

* 

23V 
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standardized academic aptitude test for college students in the early ! 70s 
and Murray Hulbert at Hamilton for his recent developmental work on fifth 
and sixth form moderating tests. One would ,hope that more research has 
been done in our teachers* colleges, but again it is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to locate "the information even when appropriate sources have been 
identified* Happily, I understand that Dunedin Teachers College is to 
act as a clearinghouse for all teacher Ns* college research in the future. 

Research In the Armed Services ° 

The Services have long used measures of aptitude and achievement, for select- 
ion purposes. Almost without exception the approaches and tests employed 
would have been inherited from. the British, at least -up until the Second 
World War, and the majority of these would be categorized as 1 psychological 1 
rather than 'educational 1 . 

With the beginning of World War II, personnel research came of age be- 
cause of the pressures of selection, most notably for aircrew, but also for 
other specialists in the Armed Forces. Methods and measures from overseas - 
Canada, the UK and USA, were employed to assess requisite aptitudes, tempera- 
ment and other personality variables. PSychqlogists shouldered the bulk of 
tjie load and names like Wrigley, Hearnshaw and Waite are associated with the 
work of this time. 

After the war, programmes of testing for selection purposes were further 
developed and validated with psychologists working with educationalists such 
as Harry McQueen and JiifTCaughley^ during the late 1940s. From that time, 
with many ups and downs, administrative shuffles and re-shuffles within the 
Services, a strong, coordinated Defence Psychology Unit has emerged whose 
work embraces occupational and, to a lesser extant, educational fields. Much 
of the research of the people employed in this yjnit is oriented towards im- 

r 

,proved selection procedures in which tests and testing play £ substantial role 
Reports of development, validation and similar studies are naturally confident 
so that we may not know the true extent of the research undertaken but I am 
given to understand that it is relatively extensive and sophisticated. (See 
Toul&on and Williams, 1979, for a detailed history of the work of the New 
Zealand Armed Forces psychologists),. 
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Research in Technical Institutes t • 

Some difficulty was experienced in identifying staff of technical ins- 
titutes who had contributed to research in the field under scrutiny. 
I managed to locate only two studies by tutors : an interesting article 
by Pat Bruce (1974) on test* difficulty in the New Zealand Journal of 
Educational Studies and another in 'Technical Education by Monty Mead 
(1977) on an analysis of student^ 1 examination marks and internally 
assessed performance. Undoubtedly, these studies represent only the 
tip of the iceberg. But where do polytechnic people publish their 
findings? 

Research. by Other Agencies 
Vocational Guidance Service 

Through the fift>e£ and sixties a large^ number of Research and Testing 
Notes > setfi£* -, 89 in all, were produced by an extremely energetic Research 
~^nd Testing Officer, Jack Jennings. The§e. notes covered a wide range 
of tests and occupations. Many of them provide norms for occupational 
samples, others report test results and include interpretative comments, 
whilst others are comparative studies. Despite their Vrevity, these 
notes represent a very. useful account of small-scale, applied, research 
in a specialized corner of the field of educational measurement and 
testing. Regrettably, when Jennings left the Service in 1969 the re- 
search activity declined" abruptly. Lacl<; of staff, vacant senior posi- 
tions and the pressures for o.ther kinds of work meant that otily a handful 
of invest i gat ions*' wet" e conducted ovet-the ne^t nine years. 

In Aprils 1978, the Vocational Guidance Service was transferred of fi- 
cially from 'the Department of Education to the Department of Labour and 
a new appointment to the position of Research and Testing Officer was 
made in fltey. That appointee was Joe Williams, a psychologist with vast 
experience. Already Mr Williams has initiated programmes which will 
lead to the provision of updated norms for several of the tests which 
are still used by officers of the Service in theit day-to-day work al- 
though fgr many the emphasis has shifted 3way from testing for the 
present. • • 
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Psychological Service 

One branch of the Department of Education vitally concerned with testing is 
the School Psychological Service, While much of the work of the school 
psychologists is of a clinical nature, the assessment of scho%l achievement 
and the measurement of scholastic aptitude are also part and parcel of many . 
case studies. „ L m 

In the 1960s two 'major research programmes in* the field of testing were 
undertaken. In 1963, Rogers tackled a New Zealand standardization of • 
Raven's Coloured Progressive Matrices (Rogers, 1963) and the Revised 
Tomlinson Junior School Test was standardized nationally in 1964 (Callander J * 
et al. 1967). Currently, preparatory work is underway for. another national 

standardization; this time of the WIS&-R. Two other major enquiries in 

i 

progress: one by Coleman on criterion-referenced assessment and another under 
the leadership of Eddy Eggers, at Palmers ton North, on the Burt Word Reading 
Test. t 

* Many small-scale studies on aspects of testing, predominantly investigat- 
ions of the suitability of new tests for local conditions, are conducted by \ 
Psychological Service personnel. Examples of studies of this 'nature would 
be Peter du Chateau's work with t the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Craig 
Jackson's investigation of the Aston Index. R.W.K. Dawson's work with 

Thurs tone's PMA in the Hutt Valley - Wellington region and the Chris tchurch 
/* ■ 

Psychological Services' development of the C-R Word Recognition Test. In the 
main these s tudies/-are, not funded centrally, or at all, and rely on the energy 
and enthusiasnu©^! the individual psychologist for their conduct and completion/ 
Findings. would be known to local colleagues and may be disseminated more 
widely, depending on their perceived importance and impact. Again, it is 
difficult to specify just how numerous studies of this type are, but from my 
own personal knowledge some psychologists $re quite actively involved in en- 
quiries of this nature. 

New Zealand Council for Educational Research 

Sirrce its inceptioiA in 1934 the Council has had an association with research in 
educational measurement and testing. In the early years this was largely 
through sponsorship or support of honorary research workers investigating as- 
pects of the field and the publication of research monographs, e.g., 

Standardizing Shorthand Tests (James, 1944) ; The Stan ford- Bine t Scale : its 



Suitability for New Zealand (Fitt, 1952). 
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The exception to this* pattern would be Redmond and Davies' 
standardization of the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability - intermediate Form and the ACER : Non-verbal Test and 
the anonymous standardization of The Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
in 1942 conducted by members of the Co'uncil^s staff. Some 
adaptation of overseas ' * tests has also been undertaken by staff 
working on particular projects, e.g., the New Zealand revision 
<?f the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory "and several achieve- 
jnent tests of overseas 1 origin (Watson, 1958). Certainly, 
NZCE^ was the principal focus of the small amount of test 
development, as opposed to norming activity that had gone on. 
Explaining the lack of involvement in this sphere, Parky^i (NZCER, 
1965), .in a' reiteration of Campbell's view of 20 years before, . 
stated 1 NZCER has been interested in tests mainly as an adjunct 
to its wider research activities. This is the main reason why 
it has avoided committing a Large part of its slender resources 
to a more comprehensive development of educational or psychological 
test^.' ther Council at this time showed a distinct disinclination 
to have tests and testing dominate its activities. 

^ With the establishment of the .Test Development Division in — 
1965 (following the recommendations of, the Currie Commission 
quoted earlier^and still- further recommendations made to the • 
, Minister of Education by a special three-man committee) and the 
appointment late in 1965 of Warwick 'Elley as its energetic and 
talented head, test construction activities and related research 
studies mbved \nto hig*h gear. The Division had as its brief: 'The 
main function of th^-^ivisidn would be to develop tests and keep 
them under continuous review*. Much of j/£s early work would be 
directly related to the Construction of those tests of attainment 
recommended by the Commission for primary schools, ^ut it would not 
be limited to such work 1 ^ (NZCER, 1965). Some preparatory work* had , 
\in fact, already been dorfe by NZCER in commissioning technical 
briefs in subject areas (Fieldhouse, Freyberg aqd Lenz) and in 
general intellectual ability (Arvidson) prior to its acceptance of 
the Government'^ proposal. ' * . * 

Since the mfd-sixties, NZCER 1 s small Test Development Division 
has produced achievement tests for primary and secondary pupils in 
Reading Vocabulary (1969), Reading Comprehension (1969), Listening 
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Comprehension (1971), Mathematics (1974) and Study Skills (1978) in its 
^progressive Achievement Test series and re-nonned the Otis Tests of Mental 
Ability /Intermediate Form) ' concurrently with the tests of reading (Elley, 
1969). The development of these tests is fully documented in Chaptet 6 
of each of the teacher's manuals which accompany the tests. 

The construction of each new test presents different problems which 
are researched by. staff. Swfb^undane matters as print size, column 



width, page format, use of answer sheets vs answp^ing in the booklet,, speed 

of reading, methods of answering, content of directions, placement of 

stimulus material, use of colour and the like are investigated and mentioned 

or briefly outlined under Concurrent Research in the manua/ls\for the tests. 

In some cases the studies are documented or written up in report form for, 

, limited dissemination* and a few warrant publication, e.g., Jfhe Effects of 

Coloured Stimulus Material on Study Skills Achievement (Reid, Croft and * 

Jackson, 1977); Answer Changing on Objective Tests (Jackson, 1978).* 

The validation exercises undertaken as part of the construction phase * 

are also published in the teacher's manuals as are all the details of the 

actual development and standardization of the measures. Occasionally some n * 

of these studies may also be written up as research article's, e.g., • 

A Factorial Analysis of the PAT : Reading 'Comprehension , Reading Vocabulary 

and Listening Comprehension Tests (Reid and Hughes, 1974); A Rasch Analysis 

of a Test from the Progressive Achievement Test Series (Jackson, 1979). t 

In line with the recommendation th'at the 'tests be kept under continuous 

review', investigations with a view to re-norming are conducted at regular 

intervals and the findings reported (Reid, 1975; Reid, 1978). Currently 
* 

an interim report for a re-norming study of the PAT : Mathematics Tests m is 
y in preparation. 

As Parkyn stated in 1965, 'the work of fhe Division will go on to the 
development of tests which will be used for a variety of purposes in the 
educational services and industry and commerce^. ( This has been the case 
increasingly over recent years with several major test development projects 
being undertaken at one time in addition to the 'bread and. butter' work 
associated with the development and maintenance of the Progressive Achievement 
Test series. ' * . 

Quite apart from tjie 4 assistance given to NZCER honorary^ research workers, 
other NZCER staff, Government agencies, schools and other teaching institutions 
and commercial enterprises in developing their own educational tests' and 
measures and/or using them to better purpose*," officers of tt^e ^est Development 



Division have been responsible for constructing and validating the 
Language Achievement T&st for Overseas Studies -(LATOS) for the 
Universities Grants Committee, and the Police Entrance Testator 
theJNew Zealand Police Department. The ^cons true tion of two other 
tests of a similar type for possible development in 1980. are being 
discussed at present. ; * 

Other measures have also been developed,^ most notably, the 
Study Habi-ts Evaluation and Instruction Kit (SHEIK)^ (jkfkson, Reid 
ahd Croft, 1979), §nd EOSSIC, 4 rating scale for teachdfrs to use in 
ohfeervirlg pupils 1 study behaviour (Jackson,* Reid, Croftf and Cowie,- 19*79) . 
Both measures were designed to cc>mplement the PAT : Study Skills Tests, 
and were thoroughly researched. » , 

Pce^ntly in the pipeline are several other tests or standardiza- 
tions oF^ov^rseas measures. A scholastic aptitude .test for children 
ag<£d 9 to 14 years, the first of two (the second a multi-factorial > , 
model), is to be standardized in April 1980. A spelling test of the* 
proof-reading kind will be standardised concurrently. Plans are also 
afoot for New'Zealand standardizations of Raven's Standard Progressive • 
Matrices, the Burt Word Reading Test, and several advanced tests of 
general ability - ACER Higher Tests AL-AQ S BL-BQj B4Q/78, and the * 
construction of a measure of study attitudes to round out the SHEJK 
is also being investigated/ 

As with other institutional* research of "less-than-major impor- 
tance, a gQod deal of wbfat is investigated by Test Development Division 
staff remains unpublished and known only to. a small coterie of re- 
searchers whtf have been involved, usually In a consultative role, w at 

some stage during the research project. 
' ■ , * * * s 

o 

Oversea Influences 

s — 

In my historical overview I remarked that despite this country's* 
remoteness and isolation from*world centres of test development and- 
research we have 'managed to 'remain tolerably wejll informed of over- 
sea developments. 

Today this information reaches us largely 'through articles in* 
scholarly journals, reports disseminated by large research organiza- % 
tions (pfTS, OISE, NFER, etc.) and through active participation or 
observation by New Zealand researchers on study or graining leave 
or on exchange with other ^institutions . & % 



To some degree we are always a little behind the play, particularly in 
psychxDmetrics and to a lesser "extent in testStevelopment work. The 'trickle 
theory 1 ii clearly in operation; research appearing in journals is ocft~en 
^ears -old if the time from the submission of the manuscript to the arrival of 
the journal on the library shelves is calculated. Sometime^ it is also 
necessary wait for sophisticated technology, and for trained personnel to 
handlex^he hardware to become available. Hence, we have come rather late to 
'new 1 developments such as item banks, mastery learning and testing, criterion- 
referenced assessment, minimal competency tests, Rasch analysis^ multiple- 
matrix sampling and the like. In some respects this is by no means a bad 
things The Americans, Australians, Canadians and sometimes the British en- 
counter .al^. the inevitable teething troubles and we occasionally le,arn from 
their mistakes and excesses. I would like to believe that our belated 
arrival on the scene sometimes permits us to do the job better. A good 
example of this is Warwick Elley's development of content-referenced norms 
for the PAT : Reading Tests; a breakthrough of sorts. ' 

Presently,, tl^e major influences are from North AmericS and in some 
specific areas of research from ACER in Australia* and NFER in England. Such 
leadership is to' be antitipated given the resources in terms of personnel ancf 
money that these countries are able to command and the opportunity they have 
to specialize. Whether they do a better job, dollar for dollar/ is another 
matter. In this coutftry we are severely limited in a number o£ ways and for 
.the motnent m'o§t of us must remain part-time researchers and in true New 
Zealand styrS^> supreme generalises - able to turn a hand to most things. 



Research Trends and Emphases 

One facet of research from the 'evaluation of suitability 1 mould, and one 

ft 

which cuts across institutional boundaries, has been th£ relatively numerous 
studies of the validity of tests, notably scholastic aptitude and achieve- 
ment measures, for Maori children. Living, as we do, in a multi-cultural 



society, this concern for the appropriateness of these, tests can be expected. 
Although many of the studies are essentially comparative exercises, a 
proportion also contain an investigation* of the suitability of the tests. 
St. George (1977) provides an excellent and informative summary of these re- 
search studies. spanning 50 years or so in his doctoral dissertation. He notes 

(i) the exclusion of Maori children from mo^t of the early standardizations and 

(ii) the lack of separate Maori and European -analyses . St. George recommends 
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4. 

that, in line t with APA standards, future researchers should invlstigate 
matters of test reliability, tfst validity and Qest item characteristics 
separately for minority populations. J* 1 

Historically it is possible, despite the meagre number of studies 
and* the fragmented nature >6f the field, to detect several phases in the 
research on education£lyme£syrement, and testing. The earliest was ati 
experimental phase - 9Verseas tests were £cied and their suitability 
for New Zealand conditions was evaluated^ Local norms were 'developed 
for those judged to be satisfactory. To some extent, this trend has 4 
persisted to the present and will no doubt continue in the future. Fc 
^:he moment it is left to the enthusiasm of a handful of researchers tO; 
investigate tests" and measures released recently by overseas publishers 
and institutions (e.g., British Ability Scales, WISC-R, Tests of ^ 
Children's Learning Ability, Tests of English for Migrant Students). 

'Then came a period of national standardizations in. the areas of 
general mental ability, reading and arithmetic. With one exception, 
these were unadapted overseas measures f(3r which New Zekland norms 
were derived.^/ 

With the growtlv- of a .greater res,e&£ch 'capability* within the Der 
partment of Education toother w.ith the establishment of specialist 
divisions and the setting up of the Test Development Division at NZCER, 
tests or assessment devices designed to fulfil particular function^ have J 
been developed specifically for New Zealand c'onditi^s. /wtaLle the 
range and variety of these measures is by" no means extensive, teachers 
and others are, I believe, better served than ^they have ever been in the 

past. - X . » 

• . / 

The vast fira^ority of the research has focussed on cognitive aspects 

within the field; th£ affective and psychomotor^ domains remain virtually 

untouched. So, too, the area of psychometrics $here those few investi- « 

gatioris th'at have been mounted have been initiated by 'professional 1 

researchers or university staff specializing in s ta t is tics /psycho^e tries • 

f ^ 

Conclusion „ / 
From the fragmented and obviously incomplete picture I have presented it 
is difficult to reach any other 'conclusion, pedestrian an„d unimaginative 
as it may be, That more^ and better research is necessary in/every^ facet 
of the field. There is no lack o*f pressing problems, 1>oth> for the 
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practitioner and for the policy-maker. # It is not within the scope of 
this paper to state what these problems are or who is to research them - 
that is quite a different story. ^ s 

/ I have been rather optimistic in reviewing th^ research on educational 
measurement and testing; I want desperately to believe that what is pub- 
lished in journals and reports represents only a fraction of what is 
actually being undertaken in this country^. Perhaps I am deluding my- 
_se lf: but there are faint signs and intimations as I have indicated, 
and informants in, a variety of institutions approached as part of this 
exercise in presenting the state of the art seem to share my impression. 

What is abundantly clear, I think, is the lack of documentation, 
publication and communication among the researcfters working in and around 
the field of educational measurement and, testing. It transpires ^hat few 
.of us know what others are doing now, or have done recently. Obviously, 
too, what research activity there is can be of little Hralue unless available 
information can be put- into the hands of those practitioners and administrators 
to whom our findings might be of use. Therein lies the challenge; perhaps 
the fledgling NZARE may be able to provide the forum and the dissemination 
network 'whereby we achieve a free, fast flow of information to those who^seek 
it or need it. 

i 
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Neil Reid has provided us witt* a very useful state of the art paper re- 
viewing research specif ically^ directed to the field of educational 
measurement and testing in New Zealand in the last few years. He de- ^ * 
liberately restricted its scbpe to the development and/or investigation 
of the characteristics of measuring instruments, rather than their use 
and therefore he excluded any consideration of once-off measures specific 
S to particular research projects. As he point ed out, there are no doubt 
some -potentially "useful instruments described in such studies - as start- 
ing points, if not as polished instruments. One of the tasks which 
NZAftE might set, itself would be the maintenance of a register of such 
instruments as an aid to other research workers/ This could be a less 
elaborate equivalent of the Handbook of Tests in Child Development. 

Neil also pointed out the extreme paucity of research in New Zealand , 
dealing with basic considerations in educational measurement. There 
have been some 0 $mall but indicative studies comparing, for example, diffe- 
rent test formats, the use of colour and type faces etc. ,We make many 
assumptions in constructing ou r t^st s and we need more investigations of 
this kind on a continuing basis. s * < 

As one reads Neil's review, several other points emerge which I think 
we will need to consider further in the years ahead: 

1/ Our reluctance in the Social Sciences in general and in Education 

in particular to direct students on tor specific projects. Progress 
in the Physical Sciences, for example, is* accelerated by the practice 
of 'requiring' ^senior Students to work on specific projects in which 
* their supervisor is engaged* 



I. Neil Reid, Research on Educational Measurement and Testing in New 
Zealand. t 
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2. The resulting diversity of projects leads to very scattered research : 
it involves a shotgun type of approach' to very complex problems-. 

3. Senior students have obviously been unwilling in this country over the 
past few years to undertake theoretical Studies in the measurement 
area. There is little doubt that this is partly the result of an anti- 
measurement -outlook whict} has developed in some quarters ,*but also re- 
flects the lack of mathematical aud statistical background which is 
usually necessary. Unless ^we can counteract* th£ situation it is likely, 
in my view, that future research will be hamstrung through lack of qualir 
fied measurement constructors and measurement instruments. 

4. Daring the discussion of the papers, questions of dissemination of in- 
formation about current potentially significant research projects arose 

( 

several times. There would seem to be a case for some kind of clearing- 
-house for information about (a) peopJLe currently working in the measure- 
ment field (with perhaps a little more detail than is available in the 
register of NZARE members); and (b) brief information about tests being 

developed at the present time - no matter how embryonic they might be. 

j " 

The papers presented in the measurement series at the conference bore out 

the analysis that Neil had made of past research. There was. only one theore- 

2 

tical paper. There were two papers dealing with specific test construction 

X v 3 

problems : one on the validity of three types of spelling tests and the othfer 

4 

on context effects in essay marking. There were two papers dealing with 
national examinations^ and only one .paper which described the development of a 
new' test - an attempt to explore children's sciencj* concepts in a very speci- 
fic area. \ ♦ 



2. Peter Jackson, Latent Trait Analysis. 

3. Cedric -Croft, An Investigation Into the Validity of Three Types of Spelling 
Tests. 

4. David Hughes, Brian Keeling and Brian Tuck, Context Effects in Essay Marking. 

5. ^ Bruce Ramage, winter- School Moderating Tests; B.A.M. jMoon, Are 'Pass' and 
'Fail' i.i School Certificate and University Entrance Obsolete Concepts? 

' o 

6. Beverley Stead and Roger Osborne, Exploring Science Students' Concepts of ' 
Light. 
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Professor Lawrence in criticising (fairly enough) som£ of the re- 
search which has been conducted in the measurement field over the past 
few years referred to the use of instruments with little or no check on 
their rationale or efficiency. If we are honest we must recognise that 
most assessments of validity involve some circularity of argument : the 
new test is compared with an older test which was compared with an earlier 
test, andso on.* There are however some current improvements on this 
procedure. For example, NZCER has taken particular trouble to involve 
teachers in the construction of items and checking of item validity in ^ 
tests in the PAT series. Lawrence himself evaluated the OTIS test in 
1955 by examining the reasons for children giving wrong answers to specific 
items. Ten years later I attempted to demonstrate the validity of a 
multiple-choice test by checking it against a clinical type of administrat- 
ion of the same items and in the Learning in Science Project currently 
tinder way at the University of Waikato, we are reversing the usual validity 
checks by starting with instances of behaviour and devising items to cate 1 -, 
gorize these rather than starting with categories of responses (answer i 
choices) . 

As I see it, the current situation in* the field of educational measure- 
ment is one of pessimism ; that what we are doing is really not adding much 
to our knowledge of people or of the educational, procesl . We are well 
aware of the defects in many procedures 'that have been employed in the 
past - lack of valfdity, spurious precision, inappropriate analysis 
(analysing the noise rather than the message). Nevertheless, research 
in most fields can proceed only a limited distance without precision of 
observation. Qualitative observation alone may obscure the relationships 
in which we' are interested : to take an earthy analogy, some plants grow 
better in <*n acid soil, but the degree of acidity is vital. It is "often 
no> J ust a matter of what, but of how much. Our problem, in education as 
in many other areas of human concern, is to determine" the degree of pre- 
cision required to answer the questions we ysk. 
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This paper is an attempt to review the research carried out in New 

Zealand classrooms over the last decade. The coverage includes theses*, 

2 

published articles , conference papers and unpublished reports. As 

might be expected the majority of these investigations' are the products 

of university-based research. However, we did actively seek information 

on research undertaken by Teachers College staff, government agencies and 

other parties 1 . But in spite* of all our efforts there are probably some 

studies we will have missed. As well, we had difficulty getting access 

to some of the studies we did locate. So the coverage, inevitably, J.s 

incomplete but, we think, fairly representative 4 . » 

* Before we begin the "actual review, it is important to indicate the 

parameters for the field of research with which we will be dealing. There 

is no clearcut definition of what is and whatsis notf* classroom ^search. 

American social psychologists were amongst the first to approach studies 

3 . *' 

in classrooms in a systematic way . They soon became largely concerned 

with establishing systematic coding procedures for grouping observed be- 

4 

haviour in predetermined categories . The initial category bases were 
related either to teaching technique (Barr, 1948) or to general typologies 
reflecting ideological commitments to democratic leadership or climate, 
to indirect approaches to instruction arid to supportive and pupil oriented 
procedures. A further feature of many of^the American category systems 
was the pervasive, often subtle influence of the s tiiftulus-response learn- 
ing paradigm"*. „ * 



A paper presented at Research in Education*in New Zealand: A Balance 
Sheet, First National Conference of the New Zealand Association for 
Research in Education (NZARE) , Victoria University of Wellington, 7-10 
-December, 1979. 
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This systematic observation approach is commonly referred to as inter- 
action analysis, a term which is frequently used interchangeably with 
'classroom research 1 . British researchers initially used similar category 



schemes in defining classroom interaction but have recently developed a whole 
series of recording systems (Galton, 1979). As a consequence of the in- A 
creased participation of sociologists, anthropologists and linguists class- 
room research systems have broadened dramatically from the initially a priori 
observer's approach. Although much of the American work remains segregated 
within individual disciplines and littlfe dialogue exists between them, the 
British tradition is characterised by a much more interdisciplinary union, 
even though it has not always been an amicable one. New Zealand research 
has been influenced by both the American and British traditions. Educat- 
ional researchers in New Zealand appear to have been more influenced by the 
latter when it came to identifying with or communicating across disciplines . 
However, it was often the American systematic procedures which became the 
preferred methodology and research style. 

The foregoing provides a partial explanation of why we shall be using" 
a broad-brush approach to the field of classroom research. tfe are inte- 
rested in any work, irrespective 6f disciplinary affiliation, which looks at 
the classroom process. By that, we mean any work which has been concerned 
with the actual day-to-day operation of classroom life. We are not inte- 
rested in input-output studies which treat the classroom as an unknown black 
box. On the contrary, it is the daily life of the classroom (Jackson, 1968) 
which gives social meaning to the participants. Such an emphasis means that 
most pf the work we review will be of the kind where researchers have actually 
spent time in classrooms observing wh^t is happening. However, we will not 
limit dfcr review to observation studies only. It is also possible, although 
somewhat more difficult, to' obtain an undets tanding of classroom operations 
through questionnaires and "Interviews . 

This paper will first preseilt a discussion of a substantial corpus of 
the research which has been completed in New Zealand since 1967 . The stud- 
ies will be divided into six main topic areas: teachfer/parent/student ex- 
pectations; teacher location, classroom structure and participation; be- 
haviour modification; achievement studies; teaching strategies and student 



thinking; and recent developments . 
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Following the discussion is a review of trends in both America and Britain 

• and some suggestions about the direction New Zealand research might take. 

r 

• Nfew Zealand Teacher/Studeat/Parent Expectation Studies 

Ever since the landmark and controversial- piece of research by Rosenthal 

and Jacobson (1968) researchers have taken an active interest in the ex- * 

4 pectations teachers have of their pupils (and vice versa)* and the effects 

such expectations may have on subsequent interaction and achievement. 

St. George (1978) and Haigh (1973, 1974) both made this a central concern 

§ 

in their research. They observed teachers interacting with their pupils 
in regular classrooms. The interaction for Haigh was confined to dis- 
cussion time, immediately following a story which was read by the teacher, 

• while St. George observed a variety of curriculum activities. In each 
case, trained observers recorded the interaction patterns between the 
teacher and those individual students whose potential the teacher had 
been previously asked to evaluate. The two studies provided data which*' 
at first glance appeared to conflict. Haigh 'reported that 'students who 
were regarded by the teacher as high performers received more primary 
question c contacts and response opportunities £han did those regarded as 
low performers. St. George found no significant differences between 
high and low expectation groups in 'the- quantity of public or private res- 
ponse opportunities. However, when type and complexity of questions 

were taken, into consideration, it was found that high expectation .students 
received the more complex questions. « f~ 

"Ashcroft (1972) investigated the relationship between parent/ teacher 
belief systems (i.e.,- about the treatment of children and the purposes of 
education) and interaction patterns between the teacher and student. In 
an attempt to understand the intricacies of a school situation where some 
. students were regarded as problems by some teachers and not by others, 
he hypothesized ^h a t diverging parent-teacher beliefs about schooling 
could act to hinder^teacher-pupil rapport. He found that where there 
was. dissensus between The ^teacher^ni-^arent, even though neither knew 
the other's belief system, there was a higher incidence of negative sanc- 
tioning and positive directing by the teacher towards that student. 
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Wright o ( 1969 ) and Pen^ell (1970) evaluated the nexus between pup_il and 
Teacher expect£tions . *Through the use of questionnaires Wright evaluated 
teacher and student beliefs about the stimulatidn and ,mo tivation Of pupils 
in a single high school. He found that students think teachers are gene- 
rally more positive than negative^and that they work harder for those teac- 

* * 

hers perceived as the most positive. Nonacademic students regarded teachers 

as~being more negative,. Pennell interviewed and surveyed teachers and 
students to compare their views on school life. He found the perceptions 
of teachers about student likes/dislikes to be accurate and observed that 
activities considered valuable by teachers were nevertheless infrequently 
offered. The one disparity betweefi teacher and student perception was 
about which classroom problems might be considered the w^otfst .problems • 

Smart (1977) was a^jso concerned with teacher expectations and their 
effect on placement of low IQ students in special classrooms. . She fobnd^> 
that low IQ students are more likely to be transferred to special classrooms 
if teachers hold low expectations about their own ability to cope withrsuch 
students. 

Summary reviews of overs eas s tudies (Elashoff and Snow, 1971) conclude 
that, generally speaking, teachers are accurate over time in their assess- 
ment of the academic abilities of their own students. Where inaccuracies 
are reported, they are more common in contrived situations (i.e., where 
false information about relatively unknown students is supplied). Further- 
more it seems that there are expectations which are subtly conveyed and 
which can act as self-fulfilling prophecies. J The New Zealand "investigations 
tend to confirm such conclusions although it is noteworthy that the trend 
here has been to observe in naturalistic, on-going classrooms with little 
intervention. While the construct of 'expectation' gives some coherence to 
these report^>^if ferent explanatory theories a/ce suggested. Jhese. tend to 
originate within social and educational psychology and in sociology. The 
interpretation made here, is that there is a growing trend towards an inter- 
disciplinary approach to expectation. Bates' ( 19 77 ) argument that a role- 
theory view of expectation presupposes a static and hierarchical society and 
that some dynamic self-image (or attribution) view is needed to account Tor 
change is seen as relevant here. 
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Tw further questions are evoked by a survey of the indigenous lite- 
rature. What are t^te means by wMch expectations are communicated in 
classrooms? Has too much relianc^Tteen placed upon the study of inter- \ 
action patterns, in classrooms as the/preferred way of attempting to under- 
stand expectations and thdir consequences?- / 

New Zealand Teach&r Location, Classroom Structure and Participation Studies 
This field of study has been markedly influenced* by the pioneering ^work of 

'Adams and Biddle (1970), amongst the Ilrst res^earchers to introduce the use 
of videotape in the classroom. They postulated that' the seating position 
of a student in the classroom relative to the location of the teacher had 
an important influence on the frequency of participation by that student. 
They further proposed that participation frequency woiild be positively 
correlated with achievement. McGregor (1974) used direct observation in 
four classrooms and found that teachers do, indeed, spend more time near 
the front rows of ^the classroom but that student participation was .not af- 
fected by location. Bates (1973) videotaped two classrooms and found 
little evidence to support the argument that there is any relationship 
between location and participation, participation and achievement, or 
location and achievement. 

Cody re (19 73) compared a number of classrooms across two types of 
lessons, mathematics *attd social studies. * He found that there were im- 
portant differences between lesson types in the location of teachers, 

ifcid content and level of verba! interaction. Gill (1977a, 1977b) in- 
vestigated the effects of classroom architecture (various seating 
arrangements in self-contained classrooms and 4 open plan vs conventional 
classrooms). He^ reported no significant, difference between open plan 
and^ conventional schools in their interaction patterns. Although * 
there was some effect coi\§£quent upon type of^desk seating arrangement, 
this environmental effect was further ^compounded by class interactions 
i.e., the effect of . change was ' dependent upon individual teacher's 
reactions. *• ' 

The reports on teacher location have increased in complexity from 
descriptive accounts of teacher position and movement and associated 
participation patterns to those in which such other factors as socio- 
metric group patterns, architectural and organizational features *md 
curriculum have been, added. The original 'inves tigations were under- 
taken during a period when teaching had been conceptually disentangled 
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from learning (Smith, 1960) and could . legitimately be observed as the role- 
relevant activities of the irtembers of a profession. B^rt of the increased 
complexity may be related to the difficulty of excluding intention and pur^ 
pose frQm accounts of teaching. The construct of teacher locatiop is 
clearly appropriate for*a descriptive n\aj?ping of classroom events and wjhere 
explanation is not the goal. Where explanatory theory is the goal other 
concepts (e.g., political power and territoriality) may be more useful. 

New Zealand Research on Behaviour Modification - 

* Since the New Zealand research on behaviour modification, to use the original 
term, is reportedin a separate paper and since it also has a strong e within- 
group similarity, it is expedient here simply to summarise the general trends, 
pointing out commonalities and incongruities. Nevertheless, it is important 
to include a sampling of these studies, for they are numerically .predominant 
amongst the types of classroom research under consideration. For instance, 
5 of 15" reports of classroom research to be found in the New Zeatand Journal 
of Eduoatio+ial Studies Jj^lpng to this genre. Furthermore, these reports 
demonstrate the impact which some individuals have in stimulating further re- 
search. Church at Canterbury and Glynn at Auckland are two,, amongst others, 
who have provided leadership in this field. 

In eight of the nine studies discussed in this section the researchers 
observed classroom behaviour and noted any changes which resulted from experi- 
mentally introduced reinforcement. The one study which was not concerned 
with observed behaviour (Ashe, 1971) focussed on test performance. Five of 
the eight observation schemes were interested in Jon-task'^behaviour (Jackson, 
1973; Roche, 1974; Glynn and Quinnell, 1971; Thomas and Adams, 1971; 
McNaughton, 1975). Two researchers observed a similar 1 appropriate 1 be- 
haviour pattern (Fry and Thomas, 1976; Adams, 1974) while the* finAl^re- 

» searcher recorded rates of 'disruptive 1 behaviour (Ellery, Blampied and 

Black, .1975). Most researchers observed target students for a number of 10 
second intervals and recorded whether they were on- task or off-task. Ellery, 
Blampied and Black divided the lesson into one minute intervals and observed 
whether any disruptive behaviour'by students occurred during that time inter- 
val.. , • *"* 
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In most cases the research was designed so that students acted £s 
their own control. In other tfords, a baseline period of behaviour ^ • 
w&s observed, a form of treatment was administered during f which- be- % 
haviour continued to be^ monitored, and finally a reversal period was 
observed where/students were exposed to the original baseline conditions, 



In all cases in the research reported here the students were" obseryed 
in their regular classroom settings 1 . The treatment usually consisted 
of positive reinforcement/praise by the teacher for appropriate or on- 
task .behaviour. Off-task behaviour was usually ignored., In addition 
to praise, Thomas and Adams (1971) built in a system of class rewards, 
Fry and Thomas (1976) introduced a token .economy and Adams (1974) 

o, offered peer reinforcement *and praise by the principal. Roche (1974) 
compared the -effects of individual versus group Contingency, while Ashe 
(1971) and JackSoij (1973) were concerned with the differential effects 
of self-reinforcement as opposed to teacher-reinforcement. 

In another, Siepkes (1973) reported that improved conduct with one 
class of 'difficult pupils was s.ustained with the teacher who initiated 
the treatment, but did* not ^ppear to generalise to other teachers. 
In several instances resaa^4hers reported that improved behaviour stabi- 
lised eveti after reinf orcemenr was withdrawn. Fry and Thomas (1976) 

* x suggested that token reinforcement wa§ effective for extended periods 
after it was removed and even after the students were mainstreamed from < 

^ their special class' into a regular clas£*\ One research report ' (Thomas 
and Adams, 197 Pftsugges ted that behaviour improved for the control grou^ 
as well as the experimental one, while yet another researcher (Jackson, 
19 73) reported that behaviour for his control group remained 'the same. 
• Glynn and Quinnell C.19 71) found that praise of on-task behaviour worked 
equally well for well-behaved and poorly-behaved students. On the 
other hand, Roche (1974) noted that praise worked best for better 
students. * - # . 

The behaviour modification studies initially revealed a concern, 
with control in the 'good conduct* and 'on-task* senses. We note the* 
emergence of a focus on the learning task itself. . ,For example, a$3ftg 



the recejit reports one finds references to such learning tasks as read- 
ing performance (McNaughton, et*al., 1979) and cognitive'skill (Sass, 
1977)*. Another characteristic .has been the movement from other- 
provided to self-provided reinforcement, from the control of. behaviour 
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by the^eacher to pupil selfrcontrol . Parallel to this latter trend has 
been a move from a rather strict, application of a technology to a less 
constrained view of the technology itself. This latter state may be 
better termed the applied analysis of bfeh^flk-our than behaviour modification. 

It may well be that these trends which are away^i^om the earlier 
rather doctrinaire approaches, have been instrumental ir\ furthering the ** 
classroom acceptability 'of the applied analysis of behaviour. Certainly 
the work of Glynn and his colleagues at Auckland and of Church and his 
students at Canterbury has made a major contribution in this direction. 
The developmefft of notions of self control, .self evaluation, and self 
reinforcement and of modelling (Bandura, 1977) point to the possibility 
of rapprochement between cognitive and self theories and applied behaviour 
analysis. But perhaps the .moves to self-control and to 'liberalising 
of the technology have contributed less to the burgeoning of such studies 
and to application of the procedures than has the pragmatic observation 
that behaviour modification 'works'. Given the near unanimous verification 
of the effectiveness of the procedures, as they are recorded in the litera- V 
ture, it is interesting to note that they are not used universally by 
teachers. There may be a need to look at the structural, ideological or 
other factors which make it* difficult for classroom teachers to adopt such 
innovative methods or techniques. * 

f 'I - . * . V 

New Zealand Achievement Studies 

This group of investigations differed in the kinds of independent variables 
they employed, but 'all had the common goal of predicting achievement out- 

"comes. Hughes (19-72, 1973) nwas interested in the relationship of student 
response patterns and student participation on residual achievement scores. 
He experimentally created .three types of teacher, questioning patterns: 
random, systematic, and where students decided whether or not to offer a ■ 
response.' He found there were no cliff eyences in achievement as a conse- 
quence of questioning patterns. However, iVobserving student/ teacher 
interaction he found that there was a significant difference in achievement 
between those who received positive feedback from the teacher and those who 

— rec e iv ed none . — . , 
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He found that £here was no dif 

three teacher groups when IQ ar 

P 



As a linguistic psychologist, Daniels (1975) researched the effects 
of teacher language patterns on student achievement. He tape-tecorde£ 
social studies lessons in 14 different -classrooms *rtcf analysed the trans- 
cripts of ^teacher monologues. He found that student performance was 
not affected by teacher questioning behaviour. A did report that " * 
content-relevant discourse produced better achievement and indicated 
that^shorter units of discourse tend to be associated .with higher levels 
of achievement. On the other hand, short sentences had a s negative^f f ect 
on achievement while moderately long ones had a positive impact, v 

Wright (1975) -investigated the effect on student achievement of 
teacher experience and type of interaction within thei^- classrooms . He' 
observed three groups of teacKers: experienced, student teachers with 
micro- teaching experience, and first time student teachers, and recorded^ 
their intentions with students^-during three pre-planned science lessons. 

erence in student achievement amongst the 
d previous knowledge were controlled. 
However, he did report four categories of * teacher talk which had a sign- 
ificant impact on achievement:/ solicitation patterns, pra-ise/thanks , . 
revision, and solicitation di/rections. * 

Both.McGee (1978) and Hunkin (1969>"used inservice techniques in an. 
attempt to alter achievement patterns. McGee introduced an inservice 
training programme to change teacher questioning behaviour ^and associated 
Verbal interaction. He fouqd that~teacher questioning,' behaviour was 
altered by the programme and that there was some^improvemer^t in achieve- 
ment, particularly with evaluative and divergent thinking. Hunkin 
evaluated the difference between a structured sequential teaching' method 
and the more. traditional familiarization approach, both of which were 
introduced in a six hour in-service training- course. 'He reported that 
between inservice training courses there were no significant differences 
on student achievement. Nor did he find in analysing the videotapes of 
the teachers using these techniques that comments' of particular kinds had 
the anticipated facilitating effect cfn achievement. * 

Archer (1970) investigated -the relationship nf stu dents-! cognitive 



styles and teachers 1 instructional methods on learning outcomes/ Hg 
selected three cognitive styles (descriptive, categorical and relatival) 
by a pencil and paper test and exposed two classes each to two different 
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instructional methods, rule-explained and rule-derived. An observation 
system revealed that rule-explained instruction produced more teacher- 
lecturing, less teacher-questioning and less pupil talk than rule-derived 
instruction. He found that 'Students introduced to rule-explained ins- 
truction had higher initial learning and higher retention, but there was 
no difference in transfer.. He reported no interaction effects with cog- 
nitive style and, instructional method. 

The cluster of achievement studies (sometimes classified as process- 
product studies) continues a long search in education; one branch of this 
research has been named 'aptitude-treatment-interaction 1 (ATI) research 
and owes much to *the impetus of Cronbach (Cronbach and Snow, 1969). This 
group of studies, like the applied analysis section, is concerned with 
'improving' rather than just 'describing', often uses experimental or 
quasi-experimental approaches, and often involves a measure of interven- 
tion rather than the less intrusive observational style of .research. ^ Al- 
though, in general ATI studies have produced no clearly ^established set of 
individual difference variables that interact with defined treatments to 
produce certain achievement or other outcomes, tfTey have underlined both 
interaction and complexity as characteristic of .classroom learning". 
Linearity in the statistical models, unidirectionali ty *in treatments and 
simple association as a basis for explanation are all found wanting in 
comparison. 

At the same time some commentators, for example, Hamilton (1977) - 

• question the assumptions and appropriateness of the experimental model 

which underlines much of the research. They suggest each classroonv is 

a uniqu-e combination of actors and social constructions*. Church (1976) 

remarked on the dif f icult-t'o-def ine but nevertheless powerf ul*ef f ect of^ 

each class of pupils 9 as a unique social group. What Is menipulable* and 

to what extent that manipulation accounts for a significant proportion of 

* »" 

variance, is both a theoretical and an ethical question, which is yet to be 
resolved. * 

# New Zealand Teaching Strategies and Student Thinking Studies 

This selection of research documents is influenced by the work of Nuthall 
and his associates at Canterbury (Nuthall, 1962; Nuthall and Lawrence, 
1965). Their work has, in turn, been influenced by Smith and his' collea- 
gues at the University of Illinois (1960, 1962, 1967). The researchers 
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in this group were interested in the logical structure of the teaching 
process and its effect oh student thinking. 

Pearson (1969) investigated the relationship befc/eetr evaluative 
discussion as a teaching strategy and its effects on cognitive inter- 
action between teachfer and"pU^>ils. 4 He dichotomised the classrooms 
into direct and indirect and looked at ^£&e influence of the two on 
cognitive interaction. . He reported that direct teaching methods^were^ 
connected with 'restrictive 1 content and that indirect teachers use 
more evaluative terms and covered a greater range of evaluative content.^ 
The implication was that the ^restriction of evaluativ^ discussion by 
direct teachers provides, ... impoverished oppottifhities within sociali- 
a#tion and logical processes. 1 (196<hl61). 

Francis (1971) experimentally manipulated the teaching^strategies 
for two nature study lessons; the first emphasized the content of the 
topic (i.ef; pupil learning), while the second focussed on thinking about 
the topic (i.e., pupil thinking). He observed behaviour in eight class- 
rooms across both conditions. He found that teachers were able to pro- 
duce more thinking in the lessons when this was their intention. How- 
ever, this emphasis in thinking did not have any impact on short term 
learning. or transfer of information. 'He did, however, find a marked 
difference in the teacher's behaviour between the two levels observed,* 
Standard 3 and Form II. Form II teachers lec tured- more and summarized 
the ideas of their pupils more frequently. Standard 3 teachers were 
much less consistent in their teaching behaviour. 

Brooker (1977) was concerned with uncovering the strategies used * 
by studerits in the learning process and with testing their relationship 
to retention of the learned material. He used in-depth interviews witfh 
44 students and uncovered three major strategies: selectivity (note- 
taking), self-questioning repetition, and pictorial imagery. He found- 
that antecedent, variables^ (IQ and reading comprehension) had more of an 
impact on retention than did any of the learning strategies/ 

Rogers (1975) probed^ the question* of whether the introduction of ' 
new teaching strategies would alter teacher performance and, in turn, 
whether, changes in teacher strategies would have an impact on students 1 
responses and levels of thinking. He observed and recorded interactions 
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during the discussion of a reading lesson. An inservice training course 
was designed to alter teacher strategies. He evaluated student thought 
processes on a seven point scale and found there was a significant difference 
between classes for both low and high level thought categories. 

MacLean's (1977) research question differed from- the others in this 
section. He asked what were some of the factors influencing the attending 
behaviour of teachers. From a sample of thirty-five teachers, eight were 
studied more ' intensively using direct observation in addition to paper and 
pencil tests of attending style, an attitude scale, and biographical da£a. 
The Gestalt Cpmpletion Test, used as an indicator of a holistic attending , 
style was related positively to observed teacher behaviour and to a number 
of teacher biographical variables. The index of attending. behaviour was 
based on observed teacher responses. Holistic rather th&n analytic attend- • 
ing, and responsive rather than initiating behaviour seemed typical of this 

teacher group. * , t 

The-work of' Katterns (19790 and Church (1976) is noteworthy for both 

compass and thoroughness. Church manipulated specific teaching moves (e.g. 1 , 

-question type and sequence, teacher response and reaction) while controlling 
other moves in a standardized set at lessons. The use of only one specially 
trained teacher across classes and lessons allowed for? rather precisely 
specified variations and the evaluation of quite detailed consequences in ■ 
lesson* analyses and learning outcomes. Katterns, too, employed a-relatively . 
sophisticated experimental design with different forms of micro-teaching (in- 
cluding the use of different media, different 'pupil' groups, different 
question types and various treatment combinations), observation analyses of 

" teaching and the regular pre-service principles of teaching courses. The 
multi-coding of observations, the goal of flexible and sensitive teacher use 
of questioning, and the many 'faceted approach to variables and combinations 
of variables demonstrated in both studies is a measure of the extent to 
which recent research attempts ^to recognise the subtlety and rich variability 

ot- classroom life. t 

The strategy/ thinkittg studies'* are particularly process oriented. Process 
studies raise the problem of degree of inference, be it^high or low 1 
(Ro.senshine, 1971) and the related question of validity. The reports review- 
' ed here all addressed this issue, often through reference to the consistency 
with which observations matched the theoretical models employed. In contrast, 
low inference studies present fewer validity and reliability problems; they- 



also tend to have restricted Compass and generalizability. The issues 
of generalizability and validity are highlighted by the growth of the case 
study as a preferred method. Implicit in each^of the five sections re- 
ported here are assumptions about criteria either of outcome or effective- 
ness. The strategy / thinking form of classrocflh research emphasises cog- 
nitive /processes or criteria. The research surveyed here re-emphasises 
the complexity of classroom relationships. While the studies have, in 
ths main, been conceded with the ef.fects of teacher strategies on student 
thinking, it is likely to be equally important that consideration be given 
to the effects of student thinking on teacher strategies, of student strat- 
egies on teacher thinking, and of teacher thinking on student strategies. 

- Recent New Zealand Developments t 
The work of Munro (1976, T977a", 1977b, 1977c', 1978) offered a refreshing 
change from the largely psychological, quasi-experimental, empirical work 
wh'ich characterized most research reviewed in this paper. Munro is a 
social anthropologist whose theoretical orientation is derived from a 
social construction of reality perspective (Berger and Luckman, '1966). 
He argues: > f That which someone consistently thinks, of his(her) life* in 
a given context is tq^ him(her) the reality of that life'. (1977b: 1). 
He has recently been involved with two projects, Enquiry-Based Teaching 
(Munro, 1976) and its successor, Classroom Monitoring' (Munro , 1977c). 
Both projects have sought to help teachers l^arn more about student per- 
ceptions through the 4 use of a classroom visitor who' talks with the 
students about their classroom lives and feeds the information back to 

.the teachers. The ba$ic rationale behind such an approach .is-* that to 
make improvements teachers nVed to know the consequences of their teach- 
ing patterns. Student opinion is regarded as the best source of in- 
11 

formation 

Data collection for Munro is usually in the form of audio* and v 

videotape recordings. He edits* transcripts of classroom conversations 

* 12 
with both students and teachers as a basis for case study analyses . } 

These edited excerpts provide the basis for 'drawing conclusions about 

life in this particular classrooms. Munro is hesitant to make any 

generalizations from his 'data* since h*e argued that the structure of 

teaching and learning is so idiosyncratic. Nevertheless, his work 

does reveal a number of interesting poiig^. , 
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In his first project on enquiry-based teaching, Munro documented three 
basic aspects of classroom life: teacher aspirations, classroom activities 
and pujS^commenti on those activities. His 16 teachers defined enquiry- 
based teaching as\Dupils carrying out independent study of a topic indivi- 
dually or in small groups. He found six pupil requirements for effective 
enquiry-b'ased programmes: 

1. An expectation that enquiry-based activity is legitimate and 

f v 
worthwhile. . 

2. They have the necessary skills to obtain and process informat- 

ion related to the question being asked. 

'' * 

3. " There is access to necessary spurces of information. 

■p 

4. The teacher trusts that tjie. pupil will carry through art invest- 
igation independently. 

5. There is sufficient security in the classroom to use it as a 
base for initiating enquiry. 

6*. There are. sufficiently long periods of time to establish con- 
tinuit^, in projects. 

The most difficult stumbling blofck was the first .condition; students 
and parents, felt that school work and learning were about facts and that 
the students 1 own enquiries wer„e just a form of play. 

The goal of the latter project on Classroom Monitoring has been to .ex- 
^Rlore ways* of hewing teachers .make use of their students^ knowledge about 
classroom life. Munro devised a monitoring system so that teachers could 
-^cooperate with one another in obtaining information about students 1 pfercep- 
* tions of theit, classrooms. He has developed an inservice training manual 
(Munro, 1978) which outlines how teachers can implement monitoring procedures 
and what, results to expect. He suggests that such an evaluation system has 
the positive effect^of breaking down the sense of professional loneliness and 
improving teachers' awareness of the consequences of their teaching. 

The one major qualification one mi-ght make of this otherwise excellent 
work is that it fails to s make a$y\reference to what' teachers can do with the 
-information after it ip collected. Conscientization is useful in its own 
right, as Middleton (1979) suggests in her phenomenologlcal interpretation 
of the teaching role, but is it enough to change behaviour? 

Another promising new tangent* in classroom research has been taken by 
Freyberg (1979) and Haigh (1979) in <£heir preliminary discussions about the 
relationship between teacher intentions and actual decisionmaking during 
the .course of a lesson.' They were interested in knowing to what extent 
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teachers change their intentions and just what factors seemed to provoke 
'these changes; Freyberg raised some of the theoretical and methodological 
issues concerning purposes, intentions, and plans of teachers. Haigh 
suggested four basic data collection procedures for gathering such in- 
formation and discussSes some of the problems associated with them. No 
data from teachers has yet been reported. 

A further classroom-based research project recently initiated is the 
Learning and Science Project (Osborne, Freyberg and Tasker, 1979)', which 
is concerned with the teaching and learning of Form I to IV science. In 
its exploratory phase the project is undertaking an evaluation of the 
philosophy of the curriculum, a content analysis of the curriculum, and a 
survey and observation of the learning environments.. Both methodologi- 
cally and substantively, this research programme promises to be important 
to practitioner, curriculum designer and educational researcher alike. 

An evaluation of year one teachers has also been started at Dunedin 
Teachers College (Harper and Maxwell, 1979). Their preliminary paper 
reported the findings of a baseline year of recent graduates in the teach- 
ing profession. They evaluated their performance by observing teacher 
behaviour in four basic categories: 

1. The level of student activity and participation. 

2. The questioning style of the tea-cher. 

3. The degree to which interest is being stimulated. v 

4. The flexibility and clarity of organization. 

This baseline will be used to compare results with the first year 
BEd. students who will begin teaching next year. We see evaluation 
studies of different kinds occupying a more central place in Teachers 
College research. 

Teachers and Classroom Research : Tfre Etern^TTroblem 

Nuthall (1978) has offered several reasons for the communication gap bet- 
ween teachers and researchers. He suggested three aspects of "the problem: 

Teachers do not see how the information provided by the research can* 
+ gui^de their work, they do not find the information they do under- 
stand either credible or more convincing than their own common sense, 
and they do not see why they should spare any effort to do .something 
about it. 
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The four reasons he offered in justifying the reactions of teachers to the 
research findings are cogent. First, the research procedures and statis- 
tical models are regarded as inadequate or inappropriate (Hamilton, 1977). 
Second, the knowledge gained from Conventional research is rarely of the 
kind that can be used by teachers (Elliott, 1976). Third, researchers as 
a, group are not seriously cotamitted to the problems of day by day classroom 
teaching. Fourlth, it is difficult for teachers to overcome the conservative 
pressures which oppose change of any kind. 

We suggest that there are still other factors limiting the free flow of 
research information. A specific language problem is manifest with the 
operational definitions employed in conventional 'normal 1 research. The gap 
between the participant and the observer frames of reference is not bridged 
with ease. A further positivistic trend in research has been -to assume that 
the teacher or the teaching method is the independent variable and that student 
behaviour is the dependent variable. Such an assumption may not be consistent 
with a teacher's perception of classroom life. The symbolic interactionist 
position places teacher and pupil more, equally in balance. m Teachers, them- 
selves, often talk as though they are more responsive than initiating or 

directing. ^ 

A second major group of factors relates to the theory-practice distinctiort 
which has become part of the folk-lore* of teaching. It is as if teachers are 
pointing out that the researcher's reality of abstracted concepts and categor- 
ies, placed as a template over the on-going life of the classroom, is of a 
different order from their reality of experience and engagement. For instance, 
Elliott (1976) has tried'to identify the practical constructs of teachers and to 
consider them as hypotheses for classroom research. Such an approach seems to 
. make sense to the practitioner. 

m .^Tfoose who wish^to undertake research in^classrooms are moire aware than ever 
of the complexity and pace of classroom life, of the. interdependence of variables, 
of the ethical and practical problems of intrusion, and of the multi-level nature 
of the teacher's tasks. . One senses a genuine desire to share data, procedures 
and tentative conclusions with teachers.. At 'the same time, there are/ for the 
researcher some pointers which raise questions about- the kinds of advice often 
given teachers and the kinds of comment made about classrooms. For example, 
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the research on questioning indicates . that the simple-minded exhortation 
for teachers to ask more 'high-level' questions is. often not helpful, 
because so much depends on cognitive context and purpose. Church (1976) 
found that asking questions in random sequence made little difference to 
learning outcomes. Codvre (1973) reports that while an average of three 
questions a minute could be recorded, there was great variability, both 
between teachers and with the same teacher across time. 

The classroom interaction patterns, are both more varied and subtle, 
than Flanders' system could indicate. St. George (1978) and Katterns 
(1979) demonstrate that expectations, purposes and communication networks 
influence interaction patterns in ways which cannot be captured by fre- ' 
quency counts or simple sequences based on a one-level view'. 

It is noted that the content-matter providing the cognitive setting 
for classroom studies has, almost wittibut exception, been confined to 
certain curriculum ficftds - matheraat/cs , science, reading and social 
studies. It is rare to find studies of the less structured fields of 
art, drama, literature and aesthetic activity generally. If cfertain 
models Sr teaching are implicitly linked wi-th certain subjects, then one 
must wonder whether the researcher 's sel ection of subject is also an in- 
dication of his(her) model of tea<^fmg. 

How might th^Ls hiatus' between practitioners and researchers be over- 
come? There are many possibilities:' translations as in the set publi- 
cation produced by NZCER, changes in methodology from the conventional 
agricultural models to anthropological ones, changes in focus' to learn- 
ing as experienced rather than teaching 'as observed ^and so one could 
go on. One trend vhich is- emerging both here and overseas is for a 
cooperative development in which the teacher is s,een as a research collea- 
gue and where the participant's reality is acknowledged and where theory 
and practice are seen as -a false dichotomy. This is one likely direction 

for future research in New Zealand. 

» ■. 

Perspectives and Directions 

Classroom research in New Zealand has been primarily the domain of thbse 
with a psychological perspective; sociologists have, in comparison', been 
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much less visible. . Ttie situation was similar in ,the earlier work in Britain 
and America but more recently sociologists have taken an active and stimulat- 
ing part in research in classrooms (Delamont, 1976; Boocock, 1978). Changes 
in the orientation of each discipline have been evident during the last ten 
years.' 

The sociological perspective has been influenced by. the recent work of 
symbolic interactionists and exchange theorists who underline the complexity 
of classroom events. The social system ol the classroom is an intricate web 

of inter-relationships, linked at many levels and in many directions, v/ith 

- 13 
each member influencing and being influenced by each other member 

Educational psychology has been released from the positivism of Watsonian 
behaviourism,, from the shackles of a misused system of psychome tries and from 
the constraints of a particular experimental methodology. The growing interest 
in. ecological psychology, in attribution theory, the rediscovery of cognition 
in learning, of meaning and understanding, and of unobtrusive observation as a. . 
powerful procedure, have all provided a new impetus. " . „- 

Cohen (1972) suggested four facets of- sociological inquiry "which are of 
direct relevance to- educational researchers. First, there the studies of 
.the schopA—as an organisation, studies which report wide variability in ins- 
tructional activities and which consequently and necessarily minimise the ^ 

ifances of systematic relationships with student behaviour and learning. 
Second, there are the studies emphasising the inequality of the impact of 
teachej on student, Third, there are the studies of important status systems 
affecting pup % il behaviour. * Rosenholtz and Wilson '(1979) , suggest that academic 
status is important, having its roots in the structural features of the class- 
room. Soclometric status, as Wilson (1979) documents, interact^ with oth^r 
status fktegories. Finally, sociological s&idies have explored the teacher's 
role as a bureaucratic figure in the school with authority* to control and 
evaluate student behaviour. This control function often takes prece^eiice 
over other goals. * 

Cdhen's observations suggest- that there may at present be no point in/ 
pursuing a goal of a grand theory of teaching, or indeed of learning. It' 
may be more profitable to break the intricacies of classroom life in^to smaller, 
more manageable units. * * * 
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Educational "psychologists have also found it more realistic to cons- 



truct limited theories s£ich as mastery learning exemplifies. .Beca 
the research has been so diverse, however , ' no ^cqherent^bpdy of conclusions 
can be found to organise the fields The difficult p£%h> is, avoiding the 
trap of reductionism and the seduotion of grarjd theory. v 

Some of the'work through the sixties and into -the seventies reflects 
an enchantment with observational category systems which then multiplied 
as though generating a life of their own. There was, too, a tendency for 
some to charge off into a research arena armed with pragmatic tools and * 
enthusiasm. 1± conseqiience was a multiplicity of studies using freshly 
devised instruments which thereby f led to a lack of commonality and general- 
izability c^ross studies. ^ While much of the work was descriptive*, a more . 
or less hidden curriculum of ideological commitment did at times substitute 
for qonceptual *clarity . andj theoretical cG^rence. . 

^ere were also a< number of strengths in the growth of appreciation of 
classroom complexities, in a recognition that correlation provides no ex- 
planation and in an increasing questipning of' procedure? and instruments. 
One valuable <?utcome of the research* i'n behaviour modification' was the 

J t 

^realization that a research method and a technology could be demonstrably < 

w „ , , *~ 

useful. t and that statistical sophistication was not a* necessary coppomiltant • 

of good research addressed to significant question^/* 

Afnpfigst anticipated developments we would suggest' the .following: 

first; ajcontinuation of the emerging rapprpcftement between disciplines 

and t^oretipal ofientations^ is likely to lead to interdisciplinary and , 

multilevel research; perhaps using teams,, A critica^ember of many 

such teams may be tfr£ participating teacher colleague. Socitel* psychology* , 

individual. .psychology, sociology and anthropology afe *now k its s\ems less 

bounded by dogma and academic protectionism. The possibilities otcon-* 

vergence and cooperation have, been increased markedly as has, the possi- 

bility*of'a breakthrough from, current convehtionsf to new paradigms. 

Second, there ire likely' to be more studies whicW attempt to gfct in- * *i 

.stc^e the* teapher's frame of reference. Such studies would be concerned 

v • °e, * « • * * J * 

wi£h teachers' belief§, perceptions decision-making processes and con- *' 
ceptions of -various subjects. (Clark and Yipger, 19 1/5 4 ' % m ^ , m 1 , 
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Third, methodological developments are^likely to lead to an increase 
in ^yujbolic interac tionis.t n , case study £nd similar anthropological procedures. 
The educational psychologist's interest in perception, cognitive processes 
and human learning may be reoriented to "take greater account of social, 
situational and ecological cohdltions. This* third area in which the° social 
construction of reality may become an important theoretical stance (even a new 
orthodbjjy?) r£5^s questions of, relativism r generalizabllify and validity. 
Language and content will be crd^c^l components in any reporting of such " 
work. ^ y • • ' f ■ Q ' * 

Fourtff,.a° gradual&releaSe from narrow views of accountability is likely 
to encourage a* mdre /legible look at the problem of .the- criterion of effect- 
iveness. Certainly one may anticipate more open and .confident dialogues 
between teacher? and researchers, ^jnongs ^proponents of different disciplines, 
across supporters of different methodologies arjd theoretical perspectives, and 
amongst the participants in thie processes of education and *of inquiry. 
* Fifth, there ^are already signs, both overseas and in New Zealand, of a 
growing interest in a*number of the variables which have* been somewhat neg- ^ 
lected in classr&om research.^ The Science Lejtfhing Project" is exploring the . 
' student's understanding of certain salient concepts which maj affect the learn- 
ing of equivalent *S£ientif ic constructs. Student^ perceptions, students as 
teachers, and students as analysts of teaching have also recently received*- 
increased attention. Time, as a variable, has receive'd more Sophisticated 
analysis as 'academic learning time' or^r 1 opportunity time 1 in cpmparison 0 
with ''.observed tifae-on-task' . The* nature of the ^learning task has ( similarly 
Seen re-examined.* Doyle's view of classroom activities encapsulating teach- 
ing objectives,/ Chaser's focus on the psychology *of ,^ubjects | (c.f ., the socio- 
logy of knowledge) as well as the distinction between t\ie choice and -degand^ \ 

^ , . - * * 

characteristics .of learning tasks-aJLL contribute to a less simplistic view of 

/life in'schools than the dMlier research presupposed . 



Finally, there are* tbHkj-going research questions of^criteria, of alter- 
natives add of coherence. ^^Pie' criterion problems of evaluation and accounta- 
bility tend. to be based oii assumptions of predictability of outcome, and in 
turn of a measure of deperminism. But is education so predictable? ^The 
alternative perspectives, for instance within the discipline of sociology, 
are exemplif iedby the debate about what functionalists would cal^ 'the sociali- f 
sation, process' 4 and irhat* conflict theorists would call 'the allocation function', 
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itself related to th<? concept of legitimation. Different disciplinary \ 
orientations', different ideological commitments and different research 
paradigms make "for a lively* dialogue and diversity. At the same time 
^ the search continues for s'bme way of providing coherence and integrat- 
ion to the .wide range of discrete pieces of research. The search is 
illustrated by debates s, about fche forms theories and models of teaching 
mfght take, about; the value of mejia-analysis (Glass', 1978) as a statis- 
tical method of coordinating research findings, and about the potential 
of a case studies file as basis for future theory and guiding principle. 
E'ach of these attempts to bring about order out of diversity suggests 
another challenging route to new syntheses. (\ 

* • *• 



Footnotes 



r 



ERIC 



1. Our major source of information for thesis review ha^been the 
collection of titles collated by Pickens ,( 1975, 1976a, 1976b, ■ 
1979). We hav.e limited ourselves to M.A. and Ph.D research only, 
recognising that there a^e an increasing number of diploma investi- 
gations worth further review at a future date. 

2. There have been over 200 articles published in the New Zealand 

> *** 

Joiamal of Educational Studies, of'which only 15 were classroom 
studies . > 

3. See Chanan and Delamont (1975) for an excellent review of the. 
historical development* of classroom research. 

4. Among the few outstanding "exceptions to this generalization are 
Smith (1%8), Jackson (1968), Kounin ( 1970)^and Barker (1963). 
Only reb tively recently have participant-observation and similar 
approaches received positive support from the" community of class- 
room researchers, most of whom were trained in the conventions 

of syjart$^$tc observation. t y 

5. ^ Even thdugh 'Flanders f use of 'indirect' appears v to echo the jre- 

fleet^ve technique and the indirect # counselling advocated by J 
-Rogers (1969), the notions of initiate and respond, solicit, I 
structure and react have clear S-R affiliations. Taba (1966), 
using a Piagetian cognitive development framework, could not avoid 
using the learning constructs of generalization and_ discrimination. 

«. 
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Flanders } .(1964) had a particularly strong influence initially since 
he developed much of his interaction analysis in. New Zealand class- 
rooms while he was on a Fulbright fellowship. 

An indication of this interdisciplinary approach is the fact that * 
New Zealand^rs tend to refer to themselves as 'educationalists , 
allegedly more interested in education than in any single discipline. 

Other reviews of classroom research include the work by Campbell 
(1968), Nuthall (1968), Archer (1975) and, Freyberg, 'Heigh and 
Katterns (1975). ^ 

The classification into si* topic areas is one that emerged as appro- 

i 

priate to the mai^emphases in- the wide range of New Zealand reports 
which were read over several, months . "Other groupings (e.g., 
Egfelestone, Galton and Jones, 1975; tioyle, 1977) have been used in 
reviews of British and American studies. Each is, no doubt, legi- 
timate in its context, and appropriate for the reviewers 1 purposes. 

For three groups the 'regular 1 classroom setting? was a special class 
(Thomas and Adams, 1971; Ellery, Blampied/and Black, 1975; Fiy and 
Thomas, 1976). 

JMunro's work has been influenced by the Ford Teaching Project at the 
University of East Anglia (Elliott and Adelman, 1975). 

The report on the Hillary College Whanau unit (1977a) is an excellent 
example of his Style. He has also written a large number of case 
studies of individual classrooms during the Enquiry-Based Teaching 



project, 



Theory may be used to help guide the researcher toward particular as- . 
pects of interaction for further focussing or theoretical insights may 
emerge from the observation. This latter view, o£ten known as 
grounded theory, has recently been advocated for New Zealand classrooms 
by. Battersby (1979). 

The Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study undertaken by staff pf the Far 
West Laboratory for Educational .Research and "development has used 
academic learning time as an important variable.^ Timing is seen as 
a factor in determining the effects on learning of such other variables 
as praise. (e.g., Resnick, 1971). . 
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15. See, for example, the work of scholars at the Centre for /^plied 
Research in Education, University of EastAnglia. ^ 
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State of- the art papers can be an important exercise for behaviour 
analysts. They provide a special opportunity to undertake a ^funda- 
mental activity, the observation and analysis of repeated measures. 
With repeated research activities and their outcomes considered as ' 
samples of data a rewarding level of induction is possible. For * 
example , t Results can be obtained such as establishing the generality 
of concepts, and identification of potentially siu^cant areas for 

future research. 

This paper is divided into three sections. Firstly research 
areas identified in ah earlier review (Glynn, 197$) are updated, with 
those studies which add significant information t© the data base and . 
raise important issues receiving" close attention. A second section 
outlines current directions in research activities which establish 
new concepts (thereby, in some instances, defining the limits of 
previous ones). Finally ,^roore g<?neral programmes', ^including in-» 
novative special educatioh^facilities and remedial programmes are 

reviewed. . ■* 

^ We have adopted Baer, Wolf and Risley's (19'6*8) classic state- 
ment o^n the, dimensions of applied behaviour -analysis as a basis* for 
selecting research tb review. . The major concern is not to make_ a 
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critical methodological evaluation of New Zealand research. Rather, we re- 
view the procedures and concepts used in, and 'the outcomes of, available 
published and unpublished research reports which have adopted a behaviour 
analytic framework. In so doing methodological issues are noted and where 

'appropriate commented on. 

. The paper,, is unashamedly parochial/ This position is justified on two 

N counts. There is enough quality research in New Zealand to justify limiting 
the review to local studies. In addition there are characteristics of the 
New Zealand educational scene which mean local research may have greater re- 
levance (e.g., approaches to teaching reading). 

c * ' 

L* Replicat ion. and Extension of Previous Research 

In an Earlier paper five years of applied'behavioural research in New Zealand 
schools werfc reviewed (fJlynn, 1976). Studies were grouped into researph on 
teacher management, peer management -and self management. tThe majority of 
theSe studies were concerned with the management of problem behaviour in nor- 
mal priirary'and secondary school^classrooms using direct intervention pro- 
JTed^es., • 

Research has continued to be productive, in these areas. Many of the 
studies come, frpm special projects and theses required for graduate and prc>- • 
fessional training courses. The work of 6hurch at the University of 
Canterbury must be O^ecognised as a significant contribution, not only irf 
training but in editing and publishing through the Educational Research. 
\'ei:sletier. Studies of classroom contracts, teacher attention to on and 
off-task behaviour! self management and other procedures a*re contained in 
the Newsletter. / 

Research has also extended the established principles and procedures ' 
into different subject and behaviouromanagement populations, across a greater 
range of educational settings, and to different behavioural forms. These 
are important activities when collectively seen in terms of the tactics of 
scientific research described by Sidman (1960) as establishing the relia- 
bility and generality of the^data. % 

Teacher management 

Functional relationships between levels ot inappropriate"" classr.oom behaviours 
and amount of teacher attention to appropriate behaviour were demonstrated 
iit early studies (e.g., Jl^no-and Quinnell , 197*1; Glynn, 1972)\ It is 
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therefore important to note recent descriptive data on Natural 1 rates' 
of teacher verbal attention to. on and off-task behaviour have been pub- 
lished. These were abstracted from baseline observations of 10 teachers 
in three South Auckland Intermediate schools ^(Thomas , Preslahd, Grant and 
Glynn, 197*8). The data shgw rates of attention were higher t^) off-task 
behavipur than on-tfsk behaviour for 9 of the teachers. (Overall rate 

means were; attention to on-task=0.2Q per minute; attention to off-task- 

i 

0.58 per minute. N The overall mean of intervals scored on-task was t 
66 aercent.) These^rates are similar to those obtained by White (1975) 
for/similar (Grade 7)* classrooms in America. f 

The overall finding of low rates of attention to appropriate be- 
haviour in situations where th%Ye is a relatively hi§h *rate of problem 
% behaviour has been recently extended to academic tasks. In a pilot 
study McNaughton, Glynn , and Robinson (1980) describe five teachers 1 
interactions with low progress 8 to 12 year old readers during one-to-one 
oral reading. Over ten sessions the average number of approval comments 
directed to correct reading responses was four per session compared with 
close to 75 percent of all errors being attended to (a majority of thein 
immediately) . > * 

As -Thomas et al . (1978) suggest there is a need for research .to 
identify sources of control over teacher behaviour (e.g: , disapproval 
comments). For example, i«t is possible that the reinforcement avail- 
able in short term behaviour change (e.g., corrections of an error follow- 
ing immediate teacher help), even though having possible inappropriate 
long teri^ outcomes is very powerful. This may, be especially so for 
children wifh long histories of difficulties and/or making slow progress 
(c'.f. Patterson's 19?7 'coercion 1 hypothesis, and Wahler ! s 1976 Negative 
trap' mod^lX. 

The procedures developed in earlier research .on teacher management 
of classroom behaviour "have been extended to o 6 ther settings and managers. 
Litter monitors have been trained to .remove litter in an intermediate 
school playground under a group contingency, where a whole class gained 
access to free time depending on how much litter remained (Presland, ^ 
• 1978). Johnson (1978) successfully trained part-time knd full-time 
staff at a preschool and special "care centre for inte 1 lectual ly .handi- 
capped chiHr^n^to effectively change their patterns of attention to 
appropriate and inappropriate social and play behaviour. 

IK."} W 



r A more ambitious study by Starkey and Perkins (197,8) involved the 
entire roil of a primary school in a programme to change street cross- 

• * - . ' m 

• • • , • • * .2 

ing behaviour at intersections. Procedures included, an extensive task 1 
analyst, modelling of appropriate behaviour and in-class instruction * 
in basic concepts, straining of peer supervisprs and mastery/gaining of ^ k f * 
all children (N = 3*70) on intersections. Special badges were used as* . 
co,n^equences for reaching a criterion level of performance. * Uhfortu- * 
nately the data .indicate a minimal change, in the children's appropriate- "J 
street crossing behaviour. The authors claim, this was not due to pro- 1 f 
blems ij^ the. basic procedures, but due £o insuf f icient # prograqunifig for y "* 



maintenance and generalization^ »" t ' * . 

Fry, and Thomas (1976), however, did programme for generalization. / 
They Implemented a token economy system (with time *dirt) in an "adjust- 
ment class to increase the on-task behaviour of behayiourally dis- r 
ordered^ six-year-olds . Following successful treatment the" prdgramme » 
was stopped and the children were placed back in regular classes. The 
data show successful reintegration occurred for at least ^ix of the' 1 
seven children. ^ The programming for generalization was not extensive, 
involving withdrawal of the token programme in tbe adjustment classroom 
prior to full placement, approximation of praise and attention for appro- 
priate behaviour to regular classroom levels, and gradual introduction 
to the normal classrooms. ■ ' 

The trend noted in the ^earlier (1976) review towards greater use of 
contingencies on accuracy and academic work completed is now firmly esta- 
blished'. Moreover /not only teaphers v are involved. F6r example s Fry 
(1977) used parents at home as tjutors for low progress 7-to- 1 1-^ear-old 
readers. Parent^. used praise tokens^ and tangible reinforcers as cQnse- 
q/fences, and made and sequenced cards foreword recognition training. • 
All 30 children made progress, gaining an average of* 8 months in reading 
age (Burt Word Reading Test) for two months of tutoring. 

Ery's*data agree with other research using parents as home tutors 

(Robinson, Glynn, McNaughton and Quinn, 1979). She notes that parents 

from a lower middle class suburban area both showed strong interest and 
% • * 

corporation, and demonstrated^ ability to tutor their own children. Parents 

\ ' 

represent a highly motivated group and a potentially significant resource 
for remedial tutoring. 9 * ; 

Two studies (M.A. theses) show why research has moved further toward 
concerns for variables directly influencing academic performance. In an 
ex poat^acto analysis following an unsuccessful attempt to gain Control 



^eKoff-task/behaviour, Wernham (1978) H%d little (correlational) 
reli^onshif) between I9W noise levels* and on task behaviour or ^ 
academik output/ Glendinning (1978) .introduced *a teken procedure 
for on-task^behaviour and then academicperf otrmance in an adjustment 
class £p£ emotionally disturbed ehildrer^ The multiple baseline 
acrdss both le&bfls. and behaviours indicates that contingencies for 
otu-task- Behaviour ~9ad little' effect on academic output,, whereas con- 
tingencies^Laced directly on academic output produced greater output 
and innrease'd attending behaviour (c.f. MarHolln andcSteifiman, 1977). 

Both^studies shbw that the relationship between^attending behaviour • 

and academic behaviour is^not simply that high levels of the former are 

4L * ****** " ■ r 

jipeded as*a>rp*etandifcion be'f ore changes in J:he latter occur. Given 

that 'iearniog in classrooms is necessary then* foll^fng instruction^ ' 

^s'defensi^leXonly teethe §xtent that other learning (including academic 
-learning) is^pide possible (e*g., Peters, 1973). * 

■ If academic gains are not determined by prior change in on-task' 
, behaviour in soke classrooms , 'and , if contingencies placed on academic 

beha.viqOr change on-ta^c behaviour anyway, there is an obvious conclusion. 

Our research efforts* should be towards analyses of variables directly 
* related u to 'acquisition of academic skills. Bringing classroom behaviour 

under the control of academic materials may be both more defensible and 

better behavioural practice (e.g., Matholin and Steinman, 1977) r Thus 

? 

in some classrooms off-task behaviour might be better viewed as an adaptat 
"ion entirely ' appropriate to a poor programme or curriculum. In which 
case the concern of the behaviour analyst should be curriculum management. 

-Peer management 

Several studies already reviewed involved peers as behaviour managers. 
Presland ! s (1978) procedures for increasing litter removal from an inter- 
mediate school playground included the use of high school .students as 
' supervisors and data collectors. They carried out these activities as ^. 
part of a community studies course." Presland reports anec\do tally that * 
having functioned as supervisors the high school stuflents displayed 
greater awareness of the litter problem. Peer tutoring and management 
' represent; an important area for further research in New Zealand given 
general findings on effective use and mutual educational benefits for 
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tutor and tutee (e.g., Dineen,, Clark and Risley, 1977 ; Sanders and Glynn, 
1577). , . * 

. While Starkey and Perkins (1978) had not designed effective pro- 
cedures far producing large scale changes in street creasing behavipur 
they do suggest that use of peers may provide the basis W more effective - 
procedures. ^ They anticipate using peer tutors to cue ar)d provide feed- - 
back for the appropriate behaviours. Thus they see the solution to their 
problem of programming for jr^inten^npe and generalisation as lying with * 
peers. / * 

Self 'management - - T 

In the area of self management Coleman and Blampied (1977) extended the 
use of standard procedures to a senior special class for nine 9-to- 14-year- 
old retarded boys (IQ range 51 to 76, Wechsler Intelfigence Scale). Self- 
monitoring, self-recording and self-administering check marks exchangeable 
for back up reinforcers were associated with increased on-task behaviour. 
While some trends in the data confuse interpretation (e.g.,, an ascendirrg 
baseline) the reversal design strongly supports the authors' conclusion that 
a mild to moderate degree of intellectual handicap is no impediment to the 
use of standard se\f management procedures. 

. Self management procedures successfully produced high levels of on-task 
behav£ouv even though an earlier phase* of externally determined reinforcement 
was not used, thus replicating Jackson and Glynn's (1974) findings. ' As noted 
in 1976 (Glynrf, 1976) there 'is^still a need to examine the variables within 
classroom and individual interac tion^ histories which might determine tfie need 
for externally imposed contingencies prior to a self management procedure. 

Another observation from this study concerns the accuracy of self- 
monitoring and self-recording. During .a phase where the monetary value of 
back-up reinforcers {/as substantially increased, mean accuracy of self- 
recording declined (the mean difference between observers 1 and children's 
assessments of amount of on-ta$k behaviour was close to 20 percent) . The 
authors then changed the backup contingency from consumption (i.e., possession) 
of play materials to access to them in free play. The difference in assess- 
ment of on-task behaviour by the class and the^ observer was reduced while high 
<* levels of orr-ta^k behaviour were maintained. This suggests the selection and A 
programming of back-up consequences may be a critical component for this 
paradigm. / 

t*> ^ o 



A feature of the research into teacher management and self 
management has been the analysis of components of treatment 
'packages 1 or comparison between^ch 'packages 1 or variables. 
Chiew, Parsonson and Priest (1979) analysed the differential 
effects of components of the 'good behaviour game' on disruptive 
behaviour of a third form class during English and Mathematics . ] 
Rules, rules plus feedback, and rules plus feedback plus conse- 
quences were introduced successively in a multiple baseline 
across lessons. This design, describable as an ^ 

p 

A-B-B + C- B + C + D design, or sequential components design^ 
has been used in other component analysis research (e.g., ^ 

Johnson >_ 1978) 

The data indicate that rules alone (B) , and rules plus 
feedback (B + C - marks on the blackboard) exerted little control 
over disruptive behaviour. As a corollary, with all components 
introduced successively^ and" in the particular order noted above, 
disruptive^behaviour was dramatically reduced in both lessons. 

The iprobLems of sequence or interaction effects in reversal 
designs Wlersen and Barlow, 1976; Ulman and Sulzer-Azaroff , ,1975) 
are particularly compelling in component analysis research^ Hersen 
and Barlow (1976) claim there is a design requirement that only one 
variable should be changed when proceeding from one phase to the 
next and components need to fre directly compared with other com- 
ponents in adjacent phases (as in an A - B - A - B - C - B com- 
parisbn where r B is compared directly with A, and C)-. However, 
yhen three or more components need' direct comparison in balanced 
sequence; excessively long and .unwieldy single subject designs 
eventuate. If N * 1 designs 'are retained then there appear to be 
at least 'three alternative strategies. . Two of these are either a 
succession of studies each making only one <p two direct comparisons 
(thereby necessitating comparability across studies), or, groups of 
subjects run in different combinations within one study (thereby 
necessitating comparability actoss subj^j/ts; e.g., Sanders, 1978). 
The third altel^ive is to adopt a specialised variant of the re- 
versal design whereTconponents alternate within phases (see ^ 
discussion below). 
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Coleman and Blampied's (1977) self management $£udy uSBd ticks on paper 
with (B + C) , and without (B), back-up reinforces . Rather than the \ 
sequential design of the previous study^ this study introduced phases in the 
pattern A - B - B + + B + C 2 - A - B - B + C 3 (C 1 = consumption 
reinforcement, = enhanced consumption reinforcement, = access rein- 
forcement). Because no two conditions share adjacent phases (e.g., 
B - B + C - Bi. it is difficult to make strong comparisons. Nevertheless 
the data do suggest the increased effectiveness of the procedure when back-up 
reinforcers are available and the superiority of an 'access' contingency . to 
~^a 'consumption 1 contingency. ^ 

These analyses raise an applied issue. In its simplest form it is the 
perennial debate of the distinctions between basic and applied research. 
Azrin (1977) has argued for a low priority to be given to analytic studies, 
claiming applied efforts should be outcome oriented. ^But the concentration^ 
on outcomes and t£e construction of 'treatment 1 packages from known and effect- 
ive procedures has recently been criticized as limiting (Deitz, 1978). Deiti's 
claim is that the complete .transition to a technology is premature, ^t is pre- 
sumptuous to assume that the most useful information about behavioural inter- 
actions in applied settings has already tjeen gained. This argument cafTbe 
extended. The technology for practitioners ultimately may be weakened because 
analytic, investigative research was not carried ou)t and further significant 
* variables identified. ' The issue does not have to be resolved in an either/or 
fashiojr (c.,f., Baer, 1978). That applied research can be both analytic and 
outcome oriented ha*s been adequately demonstrated $y several researchers, in- 
cluding for example Risley (Risley, 1977) and Lovitt (Lo,v-itt, 19767. 

% Another issue arises from direct comparisons between different variables 
or treatment packages. While such comparative research is often requested, 
^caution is required. - To obtaiff unambiguous results it is usually necessary 
to have expensive knowledge of the operating characteristics of variables or 
treatment packages (Sictfnan, 1960). This* means data are needed on their 
operation under different cohditions and for different valueg of the dimensions 
involved? Without this information, comparisons arg uninterpretable because 
they may not adequately 1 represent the power of either^or both 'packages'/ 
variables. s 
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Given this caution it is interesting to note a comparison that Brown, 



Parsonson, Priest and Glynn (1979) made between two differential rein- 
forcement of low rate schedules (spaced responding^ DRL and Interval DRL) . 
These ^schedules were applied to. the disruptive classroom- behaviour v of two 
8-year-old boys. Response patterns characteristic ^of those obtained in 
laboratory operant studies did not occur. However the -multiple baseline 
did suggest ttiat the schedules controlled the disrupti-ve behaviour. 

McNaughton' and Delquadri (1978) .compared modelling procedures (e.g. 0 
'the word** is . . . 1 ) with a prompting procedure (e^g., /What is the^ first 
sound? 1 ) for teacher correction of, errors during oral reading. The com- 

parison was designed so that a more proficient learning disabled^ 

* • * 

'll-year-o'ld ^received the two procedures in the opposite order from a less 

proficient peer. "Conclusions concerning differential effects as a 

'function of inter-individual difference are representative statements and 

need group (actuarial)* data. Nevertheless the, difference between the two 

subjects, namely that modelling was more effective for the less proficient 

and prompting was more effective for the more proficient re'ader, warrants 

* / 
further research/ * 

A feature, of this' study was the use of short term reversals between 
longer phases of^ the t\© procedures in order to reduce carryover effects 
or contrast effect. The design could be represented as 
S 1 : A -\ - A-^C-A-B 'S 2 : A - C - A - B - A< - C (where A = no 
oral reading tutoring, B = prompting and C = modelling). The design 
contravenes Hei'sen and Barlow|,s (197$,) strict requirement for direct 
comparisons from adjacent phases, but may represent a useful defensible 
exception where phases placed in adjac/ent positions are likely to be 
interactive. , • . ^ 

II Research trends *and emergent concepts 

Further delineation of concepts, and shifts in research, emphases are 
apparent in^the literature/ The studies Vhi^ch show these developments 
exemplify the strength of "behaviour anal/ais. „The methodological and 
C9nceptual Approach q£ .behaviour analysis emphasizes' i4iophenomena in 
applied settings and a induct ion from- replications of the patterns found in 
repeated measures. This produces a particularly sensitive ftamework 
* for*conducting research. It involves a process "of scientific development 
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analogous to the Piagepiafi concepts 'of assimilation and accommodation; (see 
Piaget, 1978 for his description of these processes at work ia scientific 
endeavours) . * 

The development of the framework can be seen in thfc four areas of 
(1) research into', learning processes; (2) elaboration. oi-Goncepts of complex 
behaviour and curriculum programming; (3) research into*th& training of pro- 
fessional and para-professional educators; and, (4) technological advances 
in observational and analysis procedures. 



Research into processes of behavioural change 

Further identification anff^conceptualization of variables influencing be- 
havioural change in educational settings continues. Contributing to shifts 
in our understanding is \rgsearch which has examined (1) ecological variables 
and -setting events, (2) error correction learning, and, (3) ^generalization. 

The ne^d for applied behaviour analysis to actively research ecological* 
variables has been succinctly stated by Risley (e.g., Risley, 1977; ICrantz and 
^rRisley, 1977) . He claims applied problems can be extended to involve be- 
havioural 'ecosystems' (such as whole schools, institutions etc,). Risley is 
confident that behaviour analysts can discover general principles ,of the or- 
ganization of living environments for dependent populations. » \ 

Risley's work in preschool settings also demonstrates t^at manipulation of 
ecological variables such &s seating arrangements, sequencing of activities, and, 
naturally occurring adult-child interactions (incidental teaching^settings) pro- 
duce behaviour change which is effective and as efficient as standard behaviour ' 
modification procedures. But in addition, such manipulations do not require 
large expenditures of resources," (e . g. ,, teacher training) or the extra response 
cost to teachers that may occur when individual -contingency management procedures 
are used. A ^particularly powerful example is * the incidental teaching setting * 
where significant and ^generalised oral language gains have occurred. 

In New Zealand O'Rourke and Glynn (1978), have studied ecological variables 
in an intermediate school playground. Extensive data were gathered on the effect 
of types of playground equipment and adult participation with equipment on appro- 
priate and inappropriate playgrpund behaviour. * Provision of equipment and 
periodic changes in equipment increased and' maintained children's appropriate 
participation. But adult presence and participation with equipment produced high 
stable ratfes of participation irrespective of equipment changes and type of 

. \ 
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equipment. In conclusion the authors again note the effectiveness 
of indirect modification of Environments. The* manipulation of 
ecological variables reduced, undesirable playground behaviour by 
generating high rates of incompatible (i.e.; appropriate) behaviour. 

Classroom or instructional setting events are specific examples 
'of effective ecological variables. A setting^event : 

influences an interactional sequence by altering the strengths 
and characteristics of the particular stimulus and response 
^ functions involved in an interaction 

\ (BijoG and Baer, 1978, 26) 

As defined, the concept emphasises the influences exerted by an in- 
dividual's history of interactions a?, well as physical, biological 

i r 

^nd social factors in the general context. Setting events are 
therefore variables that function to fncrease the effectiveness of 
'naturally 1 occurring (i.e.,' currently established) interactions. 
They also include variables which could influence the probability of 
a behaviour occurring without directly modifying specific stimulus 
and response functions. Thus., .given appropriate interactipns occurr- 
ing with some minimal frequency, and that- a (functional) setting eveat 

can be identified, then direct intervention may not be necessary to 
increase the frequency of a targeted behaviour. This reduces the 
programming necessary 'for generalization, maintenance and instructional 
independence*. These needs often arise frOnTdirect intervention pro- 
cedures. , 

Much of Risley's work in the management of environments (e.g., 
Krantz and Risley, 1977) is^ understandable in these terms . The 
utility *of identifying such events is further illustrated in reading 
instruction research by McNaughton and Glynn > (1979) , and McNaughton 
-arid Delquadri (1978). 

In the former study a simple manipulation of the timing of a # 
tutor's attention to oral, reading errors provided opportunities for self 
correction to occur (by delaying error correction ufitil. the end of a 
^ sentence). > All 6 of the six-year-old normal readers increased fre- , 
quencies of , self correction. The increased opportunity enhanced the 
power of • variables contained ttithfh the text to cue behaviours of 
self correction. Similarly, in the latter study, an extra 10 minutes. 
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/ of pra^tiye alone produced increases in oral reading behaviours for two' learn- 
ing disabled 11-year-olds. 

Not all events which might logically m ,be setting events necessarily have 
6hat function (e.g. noise level, Wernham, ^ 1978; Attending behaviour 1 , Glen- 
denning, 1978). Setting events are se^p as acting on stimulus-response 
inteijlctions . When funtional stimuli associated with the setting events are 
not present, or when behavioural .competencies are restricted, the potential 
j. settihg event has no function. Thus noise ^level' or Attending 1 behavior 
as candidates for setting events * for- academic behaviour depend on other ^ 
antecedent and consequent stimuli such as appropriate instructional material 
* and teacher behaviour. 

Further research is needed which identifies' strong and generally func- 
tional setting events, the conditions which lead to an event having sfc^ch a 
function, and tihe way setting events can be utilized in classroom programmes.* 

Conditions conducive to indirect forms of behavioural change need to be 

* 

distinguished from settings where direct intervention (e.g., Direct Instruc- 
tion, Becker and Engeltrmn, 1978) is necessary. * 

There may be some settings where direct forms of instruction may inter- 
- fere in the long term acquisition of proficiency. 'Selt regulation of 

academic tasks (see discussion below) or incidental learning of oral language 
« (e.g., Risley, 1977) may be two such areas. With some subjects in some 

settings close specif ication and training i# component skills may reduce the 
^ flexibility and generativeness of the learning. ^ Stokes and Baer f s* (1977) t 

technique of training for generalization termed f train loosely 1 provides a 
parallel., And, as Ryan (197$) notes, there are data-to show sitAilar pro- 
cesses at work when behaviour modification is used in the regular classroom. 

Inappropriate consequences of restriction in the range of behaviour emitted 

• - \ i ' % ' $ 

and the undermining of 'intrinsic' reinforcement c^ occur. 

Aspects of curricula could be analysed as setting events. 4 Comments in 

some research on classroom on-task or academic behaviour des/:rive high or low 

data points which artf at variance with trends^ % These are often attributable 

to a new* feature of the teacher 1 s programme/ Rather than treating these as 

* error variance perhaps these sources of variability should become crucial 

areas for analyses. ,There*are examples of this s.ort of research on academic 

learning in research^ outside New Zealand (e.g., Whitehurst; ^omash and Di-* 

Gennaro,* 1976 ; Lovl^rT£76; Hanson and Eaton, 1978). 

Another area of research concerns error correction in' complex tasks 

such as oral reading. There has bjeen a tendency in the ^e^earch literature 

q to consider'attention to inappropriate behaviour"(via error correction) 
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as something to be avoided. While teacher social attention to off-task 
behaviour has often .been shown to have reinforcing properties such may 
not be the case with complex tasks like reading. \ 
< Unintended reinforcing outcomes of error correction have been shown 
^on complex tasks (e.g., Sajwaj and Knight, 1971). But there are both 
compelling conceptual arguments and some data to suggest error correction 
(a more general term commensurate with oth^r research areas might be 
negative' feedback) may have an important instructional role. Many 
academic tasks involve learning to selectively attend to 'several cues. 
In more complex tasks these cues provide different' sorts of information 
depending on the combinations of cues present. For example, graphic, 
syntactic and semantic cues in a reading text. 

With these tasks error correction may provide information which 
enables the student to acquire the skills efficiently and ecohomically . 
More so perhaps than simply concentrating on scheduling component tasks 
so that errors are reduced to a minimum and positive consequences are 
the dominant instructional strategy. 

Certainly, considerable academic learning 1 can come from error correct- 
ion even when there are minimal positive consequences (McNaughton and 
Delquadri, 1978). This area promises to be an important one for class- , 
room instruction on academic tasks. In the wider literature researchers 
are beginning to analyse parameters of error correction (e.g., Hanson and * 
Eaton, 1978) . ' % ^ ' „ 

Questions of generalization across settings, tasks (responses) and time 
have heen raised in se'veral 5 studies . Defining criteria «for generalization 
is itself an issue (Robinson and Swanton, 1978) but a working description 
for our purposes here would be, change -in behaviour primarily as a function 
of behavioural' change in a dif f^rent* setting, task or at an earlier time. 
At least two questions are identifiable . in the research,. What are the in- 
teractional .processes associated with all/three types of generalization, 
and, what 4re the features of tasks and repertoires which 'determine res- 
ponse classes (i.e., responses that covary, such that contingencies applied 
to one, effect the others)? t * S •> * < 

These questions have considerable educational importance. For 
example, generalization is a central issue facing' research on parent train- 
ing (Glynn, McNaughton, Robinson and Quinn, 1980); teacher training 
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, (Robinson and Swanton, 1^78); academic learning (McNaughtort, Glynn, Robinson 

and Quinn, 1979) and problem solving (Parsonson, 1978). 

In a series of studies Parsonson has been analyzing generalization across 
academic-related skills. In 1978 Parsonson (1978) reported that studies to 
date on problem solving and other creat i've' behaviour (e.g., writing) repre- 
sents beginnings of a research enterprise, but much remains to be done. He 
emphasised generalization across topograpkically similar and dissimilar tasks 
as*an area/needing further research. 

In further generalization research* moderately retarded adolescents have 
been trained icy discriminate and label the numbers 0 to 99 (Young and 
Parsonson, 1979). % Modelling and token reinforcement; procedures used'wi^h* 
exemplars produced generalization to untrained numerals. However, there 
were'marked differences across subjects in the- number of* training sessions 
necessary ,and the' ra^dity of the, emergence of generative labelling.' 

Similarly, Dawson-Wheeler and Parsonson (19*79) taught several-reading 
skills to a ^ 10-year-old 'aphasic 1 child. They used discrimination training 
with correction procedu^s involving modelling, prompting and imitation and 
descriptive praise. Generalization to untrained j^lading and writing responses 
was continually probed ^/ithin a multiple baseline dessign. ' Generalization was 
obtained frpm trained reading ^words , phonemes /digraphs \^ "and sentences , -to thei 
written form. But generalization within reading responses to untrained blends 
and untrained words occurred only after the^boy was taught a related set of 
ph6nemes and digraphs 'and not when a se.t of sight words were trained. This 
result highlights the questions introduced above, in this case about component** 
skills in reading (sight vocabulary) vhich are generative and the most appro- 
priate training sequerfce to produce them. • ! 

This question was present in* the Mangere Home and School Project where 
parents were trained to tutor their low progress normal 8-to-12-year-old 
readers in oral reading at home (McNaughton, Glynn, Robinson -and' Quirln , 1979). 
Reading behaviours were jiutored at home and generalization to independent 
reading at school was continually measured. Home tutoring emphasised pro- 
ficiency^ in reading meaningful texts (rather than, for example, word recogni- 
tion c.f. , Fry, 1977). Profici^ficy included accuracy and self correction - v 
measures'. 

v 
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♦ While considerable progress across book levelswas made at home 

4 * V 

during' futQring only 2 of the 8 children showed similar ^changes in 
reading at school. It Sterns that generalization was limited to 
Children who were receiving some individualized programmes in their* 
classroom and who had' sh6wn the most proficiency (especially in 



ma 



inteaance of self correction) at home*' 



Concepts of complex behaviour and curriculum development^ 
Studies have added further dimensions- to the self management pro- 
cedures established in research reviewed earlier. One area of 
concern has been the direct training of skills involved in'self 
management (or more cqjnprehensiv^ly self regulation) on academic 
tasks. Previous research has primarily been concerned -^with the 

maintenance and increase of simple (i.e,, easily di scriminable) 

# • 
appropriate behaviours. Procedures for self monitoring and self 

administering 'reinforcement have been relatively obvious, v&th ex- 
ternal support such as intermittent cues and xards for tokens being 
used. Procedures have temded to emphasize' motivational functions of 
self management. 

Whan self* regulation of academic tasks is considered it becomes 
obvious ''that procedures for motivation Are only one (perhaps 
secondary) concern. Firstly, on all but .the simplest of academic 
tasks self regulation is dependent on mo;re extensive discrimination 
learning. That is, as tasks become more complex (as in academic / 
learning), distinctions between appropriate and. inappropriate be- 
haviour become more relative and determined by several cues. Appro- 
priate-behaviour does not stand in an easy reciprocal relationship 
with inappropriate behaviour nor is it a clearly circumscribed class 
of readily identified responses. Solving a mathematics problem or 
obsetving r .and correcting an oral reading error show these complexities. t 

' Similarly, simple maintenance of levels erf output as a goal is 
overshadowed by the possibility of self instruction. It is likely - 
thJtt skills pap be . identified which not only maintain current levels 
of proficiency under appropriate conditions but also contribute to the 
acquisition of new skills. T^us the components of self monitoring, ^ „ 
and further components of problem solving become critical. > Skills for 
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identifying errors, difficulties or potential problems, strategies for 
i 

searching and trying out solutions, and* skills for recognising best , 

. / 

solutions are needed (e.g., Resnick and Ford, 1978). t <f 

\ These difficulties were confronted by Wilson (1,978) in attempting 
v to increase independent ^sentence writing behaviour by. eight mildly re- 
tarded children in a special class. Within an ongoing token programme, 
procedures to increase self-selecting and self-locating words were intro- 
duced in a sequential components design. Only when all the components' 1 
of rules and word lists, praise for self-selectipn and location, and a 
response cost for teacher-dependent responding were present, did high 
rates of target self regulatory behaviour occur.> frie data indicate 
that externally mediated procedures which included motivational com- 
ponencs were necessary to reduce teacher dependency. 

t A feature of Cameron and Robinson ! s (1978) treatment of three 7-and- 
8-year-old- hyperactive children involved training self Instruction ^skills 
(gaining control dver motor movement via verbalizationjabout planning and 
checking) and self nr-agement (self monitoring ancf self reih^prcing) for 
maths problems. Accuracy increased for all subjects as a consequence of 
the training and there were indications of possible generalization to un- 
traine^^ehaviours of self correction in^ral reading/ 

Both these studies assumed a direct training paradigm fot^a^quisition 
of self monitoring and problem solving skills. The** remedial research 

V „ 

which has concentrated oil descriptive praise for self corrections in oral 
reading can also be seen from this perspective (e.g., Glynn, McNaughtoji, 
Robinson and Quinn, 1979). t However conditions may be able to be identi- 
fied which support indirect foVms 'of instruction. - For example, children 
normal reading progress in New Zealand classrooms dfevelop self 
:ion skills and -show changes in the topography of these skills over 
time, without direct instruction (fc.ft., Clay, 1979). Given the opportunity 
amd meaningful texts at a suitable level of dif f icalty, self correction be- 
haviours are Kigh probability behaviours for average progress children with 
no external cueing or consequences (McNaughton and'Gly/m, 1979). But as " 
suggested previously, direct instruction may be a .necessity when incidental 
learning does not occur. 

An implicit question in much of the discussion thus far concerns how 
complex behaviours such as oral language and apademic skills are 

' • is 
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'conceptualized; both as fully acquired response systems and during acq'ui- 
sition. T.he issues within this formidable question .revolve around the" 
relationship between logical task analyses and empirically determined ac- 
quisition sequences under various* instructional mil'ieux. A dominant 

influence in behavioural resea'rch has been models of complex ski LI learn- 7 

* » ' i 

ing which concentrate on the successive and orderly acquisition of units 
of skills (elg. 9 Backer and Engelmarin's (1978) analysis of language and 
reading)., • Other models which are entirely amenable to a behavioral 
analysis are possible, including concurrent and mutually interactive 
learning ofjseveral sVills. this appears to be a characteristic of how* 
New Zealand childrenHrearn to read (e.g., Clay, 1979).* (It, is interesting 
to note Panyan', and Hall, 1978, recently produced favourable compa^/sons of 
concurrent skill learning with serial sequencing of academic tasks.) 

It s - 

Continuing thj,s line, or argument further; there is a case be made 
for descriptive research of the types of learning possible, and strategies 
different children use in learnin/^dif f erent tasks under different ins- 
tructional systems. Resnick and^oxd (1978) term this research empirical 
analyses of specif ic* tasks , and^rrgue that it adds considerable informat- 
ion, qualifies logical task analyses, and enables the construction of more 
effective instruction. Risley (£.g,. Risley, 1977) has made a similar 

argument for developing ecological„proceduras T £rQm--descripLions o*£_ \ 

1 naturally 1 'occurring adult-child interactions. "* 

f 



As a final point, we reiterate comments -made in the ear'lier (19k) 



■review: • » * 

The technology of behaviour analysis has a special contribution to 
— ^ make in the field of curriculum development and evaluation... It » 
is important »that persons with skills iti the analysis and modificat- 
ion of/ human behaviour and those with skills in the development of , 
curriculum methods ar\d materials should begin to collaborate insteab 1 
of wording in splendid isolation. 

(Glynn, 1976, p. 92 ff.) 

Behaviour analysis has both a technological and analytic contribution to 

make to researph in this area, as well as a data base on teacher 
# 

behaviour management for the construction of effective curricula. 
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Research into the trailing of professional 'and *parapi;ofessional educators 
Procedures for training teachers, parents and other re-sgurce personnel 'in 
behavipur modification and behaviour analysis techniques* have b^£jj examined 
in^a number of , studies. In a standard sequential components design 
Johnson (1978) c.ortipared theoretical 'lessons , theoretical lessons plus 
practice in analysis and contingency management, and" theoretical lessons 
plus practice plus feedback about staff and child behaviour. The greatest 
change in teacher behaviour occurred with the combination of all three 
components (introduced in the particular sequence described ^bove) . 

Robinson and Swanton (1978) note that there are few follow-up studies 
on the generalization of teacher training that fulfil basic methodological 
requirements (e.g., several* data points an<^*r^iability measures for the 
follow up^ata). In a follow-up one to two years af ter ^raining~in class- 
room management procedures Robinson, Swanton and Raethel f ( T979) observed 
that two of four intermediate schoo/ teacher? show$$ generalization across 
stude.nts, lessons and. time. Clear differences between the two groups of 
teachers 1 attitudes we-e revealed by interview .and questionnaire data, 1 The 
authors tentatively ^ conclude that selected attitudinal variables may- dis- 
criminate between ^teachers who adhieve generalized 'behavioujr change and 
those who do not. I'f this* finding holds up with replication then thSce 
are important implications., both for the assessment of generalization and 
for the training of teachers. \ 

Procedures foj: producing 6hort term generalization were uses! fn the 
Mangere Home and School Project in training parents in the use of tutoring 
techniques for^oral reading with low progress 8-tc^JJ^year-olds (Glynn, 
McNaughton, Robinsoi\ and Quinn, 1980). Instructions were provided in 
the form of ''should' statements (e.g., 'I should pause before cWjrepting an 
error 1 ). Tutors were trained individually by trainers in a tutoring 
session. The trainers cded'rfecall of statements before tutoring, recall 
of tutoring performance after tutoring had occurred, and, provided feedback 
on the match between statements and performance. With additional early 
modelling of techniques and weekly feedback sessions parents learned the 
tutoriiig skills and successfully produced them on occasions when trainers 
were not present. * ^ <r— 
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Technological advances 4 

Many of the issite^ which. have contributed to advances in designing re- 4 
search have been outlined in previous sections. The two ma^or areas of 
development are in designs which handle measures of generalization, and 
designs which allow for analyses and comparisons of components of 
'packages'', curricula etc. 

In the former .case multiple baseline designs^ with different types 
of probe measures are emerging as useful designs m (e . g. , Dawson r Whee ler 
and Parsonsim, 1979; Parsonson and.Baer, 1979). ''Recently a systematic 
description and evaluation of one .variant, tfre multiple 'probe-tepYiniqiie 
has been published (Horner and Baer,' 1978). These designs are needed, 
giveh shafts towards analyses of more complex behaviour where response 
class^'bounda'ries a.nd precurrent behaviours need to, be identified. 

Possible approaches *in £he second area, that of component analysis, 
have been discussed earlier. A group of designs which seem particularly 
useful for classroom settings are'those variously labelled, multi- 
element baseline design (Ulman and Sulzer-Azarof f , 1975), multipl^ 
schedule and concurrent schedule design /Hersen and Barlow, 1976), 
simultaneous treatment- design (Kazdin, v 1978), and, alternating condi- 
tions* design (Church*, 1976). The common element in these designs is 
the systematic -ami <jount-erbalanced~va^ or .stimulus , 

conditions within. a* pfiase . The differences Between th'ese designs are 
basically in the timing of the alternation of conditions (e.g.„ within^ 
or across days) and 'the. patterning and consistency over time of stimulus 
conditions. 

Observation and analysis procedures' are also showing further 
development. The complexities of defining and observing play behaviour 
in preschool children have been discussed by Ballard (1979)/ The'need 
to record the content of verbal interactions in some settings will neces- 
sitate the jise of procedures for taking verbatim samples, continuous 
recording, or use of sophisticated recording apparatus such as. trans- 
mitter microphones and time set tape recorders.' The whole area "of 
analysis of interactional data poses considerable problems for th£ be- 
haviour analyst although there are some beginnings (e:g., Gewirtz and 
Boyd, 1976; Patterson, 1977). 
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The. analysis of tvime series* data generally, and the use of statistical 
p*rocedure3 is 4 topic of considerable debate (e.g., Jones, Vaught and 
Weifirott, 1977), In a .local unpublished -paper Arvidson (1?77) examined' 
approaches to time series- analysis, specifically discussing the issues of - 
serial dependency and other problems facing researchers using ANOVA tech-" 
niques % He suggests where appropriate the^use of regression lines to 
determine trend and,,Xor statistical comparisons with t tests between 
phases, using a mean projected from the "regression line rather than the 
obtained mean,* These suggestions h£ve 'been used in two theses (Cameron, 
1978; Mcrfaughton, 1978). * ' 

\ ■ - - -• ., •• a . ■ •• • 

III General Research and Treatment Programmes 

There aire several examples of larger sca^ intervention programmes which 
-have ' speci f ical ly been cTesT^aed with- research as well as treatment com- 
ponent|V*v Thp feature of direct and continuing participation in educational 
settings produces problems o ( f guarding both research and treatment/service 
responsibilit ie^v and vulnerability to variables that are outside ^he con- 
trol of the researchers., Because of this they, *#re valuable -sources of 
information on processes in applied settings. Such, programmes should 
generate more useful behavioural data than the p-iecemeal approach which lias - 
- o-ft-en-been restricted to a few university based researchers (Church, 1975). 
This possibility arises' out of the continuing dialogue between research an^ 
treatment issues within the setting; * .* 

The Mangere Guidance Unit '(Thomas ai\& Glynn, 1976) was set up as a / 
systematic integrated behaviour analysis approach "to handling behaviour and 
Earning problems. It operates with Cooperation between trained teachers, 
Education Department Psychologists, University Researchers and .three- Inter- 
mediate schools in Mangere. ^Children are referred by Psychological Ser- 
vices. The Unit carries out treatments in classrooms or settings where \ 
the problem behaviour occurs, carries out teacher .training, and involves . 
parents in treatment procedures where possible/ . 

The Unit has produced several research reports (Tttomas , Pohl , Tresland 



and Glynn, 1977; Thomas, Presland , Grant and Glynn*, 1978; Glynn, Thomas 
""and Wotherspoon, 1*978), as well as a comprehensive evaluation report to the 
Director-General of Education (Thomas and 'Glynn, 1976)* The procedures 
which have been developed at tfie Unit represent an important ongoing resource. 
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For example, other psychological services office^ and schools have moved 
towards the concept of a guidance or learning .unit (e*g.,£4en Eden 
Psychological Services Learning Unit). * 

However, experiences with the Unit have highlighted the 'difficulties 
in implementing behavioural technology at a school level, rather than at 
an individual class level. As one of us wrote in 1978; 

/ 4 ' 

There remains a. large range of political, administrative and com- 
municat-i'on problems to be solved before behavioural research in 
N.ew Zealand cotild claim to be successful at the school level. 
These problems ^include the maintenance of regular commitment by 
Principals and Administrators, (rather than simply initial approval 
of a research project), .coping with the continued and uripredicted 
staff changes including principals and deputy principals throughout 
. a longer term research, with the resulting vacillation in support 
for the project. If we are to meet Risley's challenge for behaviour 
intervention in wider ecological systems (Risley, 1977) then clearly 
two approaches are possible. The first involves intervention in 
settings where political support is optimal, so that implementation 
of behavioural procedures is under the direct control of the re- 
searchers. The second approach, that adopted by tK8 Mangere 
Guidance Unit, involves intervention in settings where ^political 
support is more difficult, where implementation of behavioural pro- 
cedures requires successful enlisting of support from principals a*\d 
senior staff, hopefully as a result of demonstrated effectiveness of 
some .procedures . The second approach, while potentially more con- 
vincing to other teachers and administrators presents a major^ 
challenge to behavioural researchers. We have found this situation 
to be severely punishing for psychologists, subjected to frequent 
criticism and from senior and junior staff not directly involved 
with specific programmes in a sch'ctal. This situation may be 
overcome only by a heavy commitment to public relations and com- 
munication with a school, through -participation 'in regular s^taff 
meetings, and being available in the school for individual staff 
contact. Access to such channels of communication demand the N * 
continued goodwill .and support of principals and senior staff - 
difficult ,in situations where staff turnover is 'rapid. 

My belief is that in .the long run there may be a better returfr from 
adopting the first approach - that of the behavioural researcher g 
demonstrating what can be achieved in a school setting with optimum • 
political support, with the politffcal support^pecif ied as a jaeces- 
sa^y component of the intervention procedure . / 

* * . , (Glynn, 1978, pp.jL61-l62) 

Another, mare exploratory project arose out of recommendations in 

Thomas and Glynn's (1976) evaluation of the Mangere Guidance Unit for ^ 

greater use of parents. The~Mangere Home and School Project was set 

up to investigate whether parents of low progress 8-to-12-year-old # 
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readers could be trained to successfully tutor their children at. 
home. ' 

• \ It was a project funded as a, piece of research for a limited time 

\ 

periods Nevertheless, it has lead to a series of training films, \ 
shown on "National Television, which have become publicly available .as 
an edited training film (NZCER, 1979) and an accompanying instructional 
booklet (Glynn, McNaughton*,' Robinson and Quinru 1979) . 

These dissemination outcomes -are bas'edJon behavioural analysis 
research carried put during 1978.* A research monograph is currently 
in preparation following the analyses of follow-up measures taken after ' 
a year. Several working papers have been presented in the intervening 
period (Glynn, McNaughton, Robinson and Q^inn, 1980"; McNaughton, Glynn, 
Robinson and Quinn, 1979^) plus a brief outcome article oriented to 
teaching personnel (Robinson, Glynp, McNaughton and Quinn, 1979). 

The project. has produced impo^iant data on training parents, ef- 
fectiveness of parent 'tutoring at home, generalization of academic be- 
haviour -gains across ettings, ^md , the design and refinement of pro- 
cedures for both tutoring and the observation and analysis of tutored 
reading. 

The purpose of identifying and describing the project is to (somewhat 
personally) illustrate a claim made by Risley (1978) that significant re- 
search is no longer done by individuals and collaboration is needed if the 
full extent of an applied problem is going to be tackled. There are 
three dimensions to this need foij^team research. Applied problems are 
complex and unwieldy needing considerable input of research expertise 
over time. Full solution or at least movement towards firm conclusions 
demand analysis at several levels." For example Clark, Green, Macrae, 
McNees , Davifs and Risley (1977) describe a research programme starting 
with descriptive data on the extent of problem arid degree of interest in 
problem *sofution, through programme and component analyses, to marketing 
research to determine and evaluate the dissemination procedure, resultant, 
effectiveness and consumer satisfaction. A le$^ comprehensive but 
similar approach was made possible by the team of four researchers working 
on the Mangere Home and School Project. 
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Applied^ problem^ilso make multif acetec^conceptUal and methodological • 
demands ^on researchers^ The cross fertilization, and testing and re- 
vision of approaches available in a team approach proved invaluable in - 
conducting the parent tutoring research. 

Finally, a team approach to%research increases' the probability of an 
ongoing generative programme of research being produced. The comment 
that Church (1975) has made, which was reiterated by.Risley (1978), is 
that research^has tended to be piecemeal and isolated. The identification 
arid definition of issues, extension' and elaboration* of concepts, and im- 
provement and advances in methodol6gy are very difficult to achieve out- 
side of an integrated programme of research. Agcfin, the Mangere Home 
and School Project is a very limited 'example o'f the- alternative, arising 
as it did out of previous behavioural research-*-- It has provided a basis 
and impetus for further research such, that each nfember of that team i^s 
conducting further research as a consequence of experience and data from 
the project. « ' • 

Summary and Concluding Comments % , 

The cumulative effects of close to ten years, of applied behaviour analysis 
research on educational practice is impressive. Contributions have been 
made to classroom management, and instruction in normal and special educat- 
ion settings across a Marge range of ages and skills. The effectiveness 
* of procedures continues to be researched and extended to different behaviour 
modifiers, different target populations, dif ferent behaviours and different 

settings. ' 

Thus the title of this paper which refers to educational Get lings 
reflects part of 'the growth and demonstrated significance of applied be- 
haviour analysis. But the framework of behaviour analysis is also ad- 
vancing . Issues and concepts in diverse areas such as behaviour change 
variables, complex behaviour' and curriculum programming, professional 
training and methodology show the field continues to grow and undergo 

changes . ' . 

This review has only covered a small area within the .purview of 
behaviour analysis and ha*> been' selective and restrictive^, the research 
reviewed. For example, research in the Psychology Departments at bRe 
University of Canterbury and University of Auckland is producing informa- 
tion on a range of special education training procedures (e.g., oral 
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language training with' retarded children, Leo, 1978; Miller, 1977 ; Williams, 
1978). Additionally there are important implications in much of the research 
teviewed which demand further discussion (e.g., issues of graduate training 
and research funding) . 

, One major area is that of the setting up of programmes of research. 
This paper commenced with optimism, excited by the possibilities of making 
connections across studies 'which might produce grand generalisations. While 
this serves a useful purpose there is* an obvious need for integrated program- 
mes of research .whiob-^mertrH* continuing and significant contributions to the 
field. V ' * ' 
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There were only about AO research studies in reading^ carried out in New , 
Zealand during the last decade. Many of them were limited .in scope, 
either because they were constrained by dissertation requirements, had 
limiting funding, or because too much was required in too little time. 

*ara ^ * 

Soma of the research, however, has gained international recognition.^ 
Marie Clay, for example^ ft the University of Auckland, has received two 
major international awards for her work on early reading. 

Yet although New Zealand - reac^ng research is Somewhat uneven, there 
are some important ideas represented within it which should be reviewed. 
I propose to do this by dividing the various research efforts- into six 
categories: Children and Texts; Teachers, Children and Texts; Language 
Culture and Reading; Intervention; Field Research and Evaluation; and* 
Survey Testing/Test Development. (I will not discuss all the researc 
studies carried out during the 1970s but they, are all listed in Table 1 
and included in the references). Having covered the research in this 
way, I would then like to discuss^what seem to me to be the gaps in our 
research knowledge, and the questions that still*- need to be answered. 

Children and Texts 

A lot of reading research in the 19 70 ! s was focussed on the issue of how 
children learn from texts. The impetus for much of the activity came 
from the research of Marie" Clay. In terms of research and theory, her 
results suggested that children can and do teach themselves to read - 
that they ahtiially learn from their mistakes: 

If we could traift children to learn from theCr difficulties, then 
they would improve in skill every time that reading took place, 
(Williams and.Clay, 1973). , * 
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Table 1: *A Profile of Reading Research in the 1^70 's in New Zealand 



Fields of 
Research 



A years 
(preschool ) 



1. Children, 
* and fexts 



\ 

2. Teachers, 

Children and 
. Texts 

*3. Language, 
Culture and 
Reading 

% . 

4. Intervention 



5. Field 

Research and 
Evaluation 



6. Survey 

Testing/Test 
Development 



iBarnev 1976 



5-6 years 
(junior) 



Clay 1972a, 1979a 
'Ng 1979 



Ritchie 1978 



Kitchen 1976 
"Ng 1*979 

Clay 1970 



Hughes 1972 

Clay 1972b, 1979b 



Slane 1976 
Ward 1976 
Nicholson '1979 
For tune* et al . 
.1979 P 



Age range 

7-8 years 
(middle) 



1^-10 veaVs 
< (upper) ' 



11-12 years 
(intermediate) 



Robinson 1973 
Pine 1977 

Williams and Clay 19J3* 
Clay and Imlach 197 \ ' 
Nicholson 1977 
Ellev 1976 
Carter 19.76 



Hill 1Q7Q 
Hpare 1980 



Murphy 1975 



13 + years 
(secondarv) 



Boyd 1970 
Watson 197 3 
Hoare 1980 



Beards ley and 

Nuttall (in progress) 
Harper & Graham T9 74 



Hill 1979 



Fry 1973 
MacKav 1976 
Wheeler 19^79 



McNaughton 19 78 
Robinson et a 1 . 
1979 



NZCER, 1971 
Reid & Hughes 1974'' 
Hughes and Reid ,19 79 ' r 
Hattie 1979 
Rjenwick 1978 



Walsh (in 
progress) 



Harrison 1979 



Reid, Croft 
and Jackson 
1979 



(adult) 



/ 
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In her earlier research, she had found that children often corrected 

their errors while reading, and that their corrections made sense.- that is, 

the children were .trying to learn to read by using their own background 

knowledge, as well as the predictability of the sentence patterns i^^he 

stories, to make informed guesses about words* Once children knew * the' 

likely meaning of a word, they often only needed to process the first one 

or twd letters pf the prinf in order" to rdentify it. What this meant for 

teaching was that children could be given texts right from the beginning 

of their school experience, as long as 'tfley .were reading text material 

which was familial to them '(Clay 1972a, revised 1979a). ( 

Clay was also inte>e£ted in' the early detection of reading difficult- 
m » \ 
ies. ^s part of her research, she developed a number of diagnostic check- 

points, and corresponding normative data, so that teachers ^ould monitor 
children's progress. In this way, if it was f.ound jthat some children were 
not teaching themselves to read, then the teacher could intervene to help.^ 

' In 1976, Clay began a study called Reading Recovery Project which was 
designed to give this»help. It was aimed at assisting children who had 
-not made adequate progress in reading after having had one year at school. 
I will discuss thjUx£J^$ct in more detail later in the paper. 

There were a number of studies, mainly by Clay^s students, which con- 
tinued and extended the research s;he had begun ^(Robin^on, 197 3 ; Williams, 
197 J; Watson, 1973; , Imlach, 1976; Pine, 1977; - Ng", 1979). In general, 
these studies tended to support the notion that reading'was a matter of * 
making sense of texts - that children anticipated words while reading anxi > 
sampled letters in words 'in order to confirm their predictions. 

Phonics was dealt quite a blow by this research, especially the notion 
of teaching phonics in isolation from the text itself. Unfortunately, no 
' researcher^took up the challenge on behN^j: of phonics and^othar word attack 
techniques. No one even' followed up on Simpson's 1962 suggestion, in^ the 
Departmental handbook on reading for infant classes, that phonics coulcf be * 
taught incidentally, soCfeat children would h^ve a back-up word attack 
--technique. p • - „ * 

Another of Clsfy's students, ffg (1979) found that' proficient' readers , 
*-Ln their second, year of school, Hid indeed-. have some jcind of back-up 
-strategy for, working out wards, which they used when story context -vas ( , 
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insufficiently helpful. Ng found that the best of the six year old 
readers were flexible in their approach - that they couidswitch 
from 'reading for sense 1 to 'reading the words ', depending on the 
difficulty of the text.' " 1 

Hill '(1979), in a different kind of study, with, older children 
(8 year olds), tried to find out what/ the limits were in of 
word recognition when children had just thel overall story cg^gxt or 
else just the, initial letters of word#. to help^them. He* found that 
content words (such as nouns) were easier for children to, determine 
when all the letter cues were available t to them. He found that this 
wa£ especially the case when texts were difficult. He argued that 
children do not need tp use all the letters in words all the time, 
but that they ,do need to us£ alL^Uie letters some of the time. 

Hill also found that oral reading ability was not a very useful 
indicator, of ^reading comprehension for older children. • He found that 
these children were often able to answei; questions about stories which 
were difficult tore£d orally. 

T*ext difficulty is clearly an important factor in learning to read, 
is it, then that makes texts difficult for children to understand? 
? Elley (1969, 1976) argued that vocabulary knowledge was a key 
f Actor in determining text difficulty. His own research had shown 
that a readability formula based on 'noun frequency' (that is, the 
frequency of occurrence of nouns in texts) , was a powerful predictor 
of text difficulty. % He used this formula to grade the passages used 
in the. Progressive Achievement Tests, (New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research, 1971). 

r * 

>What Ell^y did not explain, however,, was the fact that chifdren 
often find texts dif f icult, ^ven when the vocabulary is well known to 
them. Rob Imlach arid I (Nicholson, 1977, Nicholson and Iml'ach, 1979) . 
studied' the difficulties that 8 year old children had in answering* 
questions about narrative stories. We found that some stories were 
more difficult than others, even though the vocabulary used was well 
known to the children. 
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What we found interesting in our study was that children often paid 
more attention to text information when the stories were difficult. When 
the stories were familiar to them, they paid less attention to text de- 
tails and' relied on their prior knowledge instead. 

We argued that text difficulty depends partly on what children are* 
f » 

asked to do. Sometimes children can get the ! gist ! of a story, but are 

unable to recall, or d'ct not understand, the text details. Text difficulty 
also seems to depend on the structure of the text, especially the>way in 
which complex ideas and concepts are, explicated within the text itself. 

Hoare (1980) took a close look at this issue of text structure. She 
found that, when she made texts more explicit, they were rated as more 
difficult according to readability formulas. They were moire difficult 
partly because she linked up ideas in the text with a logical connective 
('because 1 ) and partly because she included difficult concepts rather than 
replacing them with easier synonyms. The difference was that she ex- 
plained the concepts in the text. The addition of the explanation made 
the readability estimates N jump even* higher. What she found, though, was 
that children found the supposedly more difficult text in fact easier to 
understand. The more unfamiliar the topic, the more they relied on and 

benefited from the explication within the text. 

? < 

These results fit in with the research we did on question-answering. 
The point is that children can only answer their own qu^f?ons or the 
teacher's questions by using the following strategics: either they use 
their own background knowledge #r they use text information, or they use 
both. It seems to us that they get the best answers when they use both 
strategies, using the rule that the text information usually gets priority 
over our own assumptions about why things happen or what concepts really 
mean . 

Overall, tfie research on reading comprehension fit rather nicel^into 
the knowledge ba*|e that we have established on early reading development. 
It sfeems that children also can teach themselves how to comprehend, but 
that- this involves having sufficient information in texts for them to be 
able to make sen^e of the material they are given. 

When*put in perspective, the New Zealand research on children and 
» texts suggests strongly that children can and do teach themselves to read - 
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but their ability to help themselves will depend on the reading materials 
we design for them; The Ready to Read} series was originally designed 
by the Department of Education to make this kind of learning happen. 
Now that the series is under revision, it mi^tff^be wise to check tp see 
, if this' objective can still be achieved. Perhaps a similar exercise 
is necessary for expository texts, particularly in the intermediate and 
secondary schools. I doubt whether we will help oilier children if we 
write texts for them in simple language. What they really want are texlt 
which will help them to confront complexity - not avoid it. w 
The research on children and texts also Wcirns jus that we need to be 
able to monitor and analyse children's progress in self-teaching. Globa 
<^ scores such as provided by Progressive Achievement^ Tests and teacher rat- 
ing scales are totally inappropriate for such a purpose. I would argue 
that we need to' make much more systematic use of such techniques as 
'running records' (Clay, 1 9 793^5 and question-answer analysis (Nicholson, 
1979). 

Teacher, Children and Texts > 4 

This category needs some explanation. It seemed to me that it would be 
useful to distinguish between what happens between a cfiild and a text, 
and what happens when the teacher is involved. From the, teacher's point 
of view, £he problem is not simply a .child and a text - it is more likely 
to be 35 children and many more texts. Teaching involves planning for 



The Ready to Read series was first issued by the Department of Education 
in the early I960's. It was a series of beginning reading texts, con- 
sisting of 12 'little' books, and 6 'big' books. The series was graded 
in difficulty and included both 'basic' (very frequently occurring) voca- 
bulary, such as the j Gnd y toas , as well as 'interest' vocabulary, such as 
Viscount , aivpovt , etc. There was no emphasis on phonically regular 
words of the 'fat caft sat on the mat'- type - instead, the emphasis was 
on 'natuisa*' sentence patterns, which would enable children to 'predict' 
the word£ in the text. Its a result, children would make errors of the 
kind 'Peter said' when the text read 'said Peter' - such errors were the 
result not of crossed-wires behind the eyeballs, but of'trying to take 
advantage of these predictable sentence patterns. 
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large numbers of children so that they can all learn effectively. From the 
child's point of view, learning is partly determined by the teacher and 

partly self-determined. In other words, this category encompasses the class- 

• > * 

room learning environment, and it can be summed up in a single word - 
complexity. v ^ fc 

There have been some attempts to analyse this complexity in New Zealand. J 
Kitchen (1976) observed one teacher's reading programme for a number of weeks 
in a junior classroom. * He found that the teacher and the children acted 
differently, depending 00 whether there was a group situation or one-to-one 
teaching. He argued that the group situations were more stressful and less 
helpful from -the child's point of view. Children rarely asked questions or 
requested help. They also feared ridicule from other children. The tear.h- 
et also tended to be more directive in the group situation. T-Ke teacher 
tended to interrupt more, and*to ask fewer questions of the children. 

Ng (1979) observed a lot more junior classrooms than Kitchen (she visited, 

38 in all) but could only make one visit to each. She found that 25 per cent ( ' 

of the reading instructional; time was spent on non-reading. activities, such 

as keeping discipline and 1 organising group activities. She also found/ as 

did Kitchen, that there was very little one-to-one teaching *of reading. Nor 

did children spend much time 'reading on their own. In many of the classrooms, 

the best readers got to do most of the silent reading because they usually 

finished their other* reading tasks first. She also noted that teachers were 

very directive in gro,up situations - they did not ellow much time for children 

to work out words £pr themseives; nor did they ask many questions about con- 

* , 
text clues which could help the children to work out words for themselves. 

Harper and Graham (1974) focussed in on just one aspect of the classroom 

learning environment - children's on-task behaviour. They found that the 

less skilled" readers also spent less time on task than the more skilled 

readers. 

What conclusions can we draw from these studies? Probably v^ery little 
at this stage. The data are still too thin. Some teaching and learning 
behaviours may appear inappropriate to the researcher, yet still be effective. 
'Stress, in a learning situation may be a good thing. Immediate feedback, 
rather than asking questions' about text clues, jmay be very helpful in some 
learning situation's. The research dealing with on-task behaviour is diffi- 
cult to interpret - is it more important that children be on the right task 
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or just on-task? At the moment, the research data raise more questions 
than answers. Yet the research is interesting. The potential is 
there for considerable insight into classroom processes. 



Language, Culture and Learning to Read » 

About 13 per cent of our students are either Maori or Pacific Islanders - 
in some schools, the Mgure is over 90 per cent. Many of these children 
have difficulty in learning to reaC'^ccording to a recent report prepared 
by the Department of Education: 

A high proportion of the students in standard A and form 2 who were 
reading at or below- the S^year level were non-Europeans, almost half 
of whom were having difficulties with the English language 
generally. 

(Renwick, 1978, p. 26) 
The report did not, unfortunately, present any data to clarify what was 
meant by the term 'language difficulties 1 '. The research that we do have 
suggests that the problem is complex. This was one of the conclusions 
reached by Clay (1970) when she compared the Beading progress of Maori, 
Pakeha and Samoan childre&^in the 5 to 7 year age rarige. She found that 
the Maori children scored lower on reading tests than the Samoan children 
In her sample, even .though the Miori children had a higher 'level of 
language competence. Clay argued that- these results showed the con- 
siderable influence of home background on L early reading achievement. She 
felt that the superiority of the Samoan children in reading may have been 
due to the high status given to reading ancl to literacy by their parents. 

Clay did suggest, however, that , language and reading were more 
closely related in later years of schooling, when the language used in*,, 
texts was more complex. This argument was supported by Hill (1979), who 
foijnd that Pacific fsland children in his study, who were about 8, .years 
of age, had more difficulty with-^e^ry comprehension than did Maori and. 
Pakeha children. He;argu£d that the^comprehension difficulties mav 7 
have been due to differences in concept understanding. 

■ It may be that the problems faced by Maori and Pacific Island 
children are related to language and culture, but in different w§ys - 
many Maori children may lack sufficient experience with texts; many 
Pacific Island children may, because they come from bilingual (or non 
English speaking) homes, lack cross-cultural understanding of concepts 
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well known to Maori and Pakeha. children. But these suggestions are 
speculative. The seminal study of th^ reading problems faced by Maori 
and Pacific Island children in "schools .has yet to be undertaken. 

Reading Intervention Researfh \ 

Some reading programmes are deliberately designed to intervene in the 
learning process of some children in order to 'make learning happen 1 . 
To be ^sucgessful, however, an intervention programme not only must 
make learning happen, but must make it continue to happen after the 
intervention has been completed - otherwise, the children concerned 
will drop behind 'as their classmates^ continue to make progress. 

Fry (197 3) found that, by using tokensvas rewards for progress, 
children w<Lth reading difficulties were able* to make considerable pro- 
gress on a word recognition ta$k. She also found that these^fcildren 

i * 

had maintained their gains 3 months after the experiment had ended. 

The .problem was, though, that they had not improved on their gains. 

A number of other intervention studies XMackay, 1976; Harrison, 

1979- Wheeler, 1979) had similar problems. These programmes pro- 

' g i 

duced important short term progress, but their long term effects were 

not clearly established. - , 

" An intervention study, of the Head Start type, was conducted by 
Ritchie (1978) at the preschool level for Maori children from low 
income backgrounds. In the^thi^d %ear of the^study, the teaching 
programme focussed primarily on providing massive book' experience for 
the children. This ' involved reading lots or books to the children 
and asking them questions about basic print concepts. The programme 
also incorporated language, experience activities. HHftJllow up testing 
of the children showed that the children had made considerable progress 
in understanding of book concepts. Again, ho^er, the long term 
effects are not yet blear. 

A different problem occurred* in a study by Robinson, Glynn, 
• McNaughton and Quinn (1979). They trained parents to help their 

children, whose ages ranged «from 8 to 12 years, in reading. . The main 
focus of training was on what to d6 if th* child made an error. The 
parents were also taught^ to us& praise for correct reading and for 
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self correction of errors. The tutoring programme was done at home, for 
l^aimites at a time, 3 times a week. The programme continued for about 
4 months. The children made considerable gains in oral reading accuracy 
and se'lf-correction. The problem was. that they did not make similat 
progress in the school setting. 
' The researchers found that it was only when training was/ provided 

at school as well as at home that comparable progress was made. These 
results suggest that intervention training, to i^st effective, needs 
to be strongly tied^to the reading instruction given in the classroom. 
The 'long term effectiveness oB the programme has a^so still to be esta- 
blished. 

Clay (1979, 1979b) has completed a study known as the Reading 
Recovery Project. It seems to be our most promising intervention pro- 
gramme^ to date. The aim of the project was to accelerate the reading 
progress of children who were in their second year of school and still < 
not benefitting from their classroom reading programme. The children 
received tutoring for 45 minutes daily by a trained teacher- tutor . The 
training lasted 3 months. "Follow up testing showed that the children 
had made dramatic progress - and that, in some aspects of reading, these 
gains were continuing to increase some 2 months after the tutoring had 
been stopped. The gradient of improvement had dropped considerably, 
• however, and it may be that the rat^ of improvement tailed J off alt^o- 
geth^r at-a'later period. Clay is continuing to rpon^tor the progress 
of these children in order to gather data on the long-term effects of 
tj>e intervention. * 



Field Research and Evaluation 

It seems to me that field research and evaluation is an important re- 

* f « 1 

search category. 'Schools need information on the effectiveness of 

specialist help (such as inservice courses) and innovative ideas about 

the teaching of reading. Much useful inf ormation^ can be gained through 

* field research and evaluation. Yet very ; little of this type of research 
has been done. ^ / 4 
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Sldne (1976) 'reported tt^e results of a field trial of a locally* 
developed approach known as f book experience 1 . The basic idea of, the ■ 
approach was for teachers to read and re-*ead, interesting books by * \ 

enlarging the print so that all children coul'd read along with the 
teacher. The teacher encouraged the children to attend to the print 
by using a pointer, by pausing, and by incorporating reading instruct- 
ion as part of the book reading .process . . Details of the approach , 
were incorporated in an inservice course for teachers known as ERIC 
(Department of Education, 1976). This -approach was^compared with 
two other programmes for- junicj*-~schobl children but it was found that 
no one programme was clearly superior to any of the others. e 

Another reading idea, known as 'Book Flood 1 (Staiger, 1979) 
was also field tested in^Schools . The 'flood 1 involved over 100,000 ■ 
books - a"bout 500 for each' classroom studied. ' Again, however, the 
results did not show clear gains in reading progress, even though the 
children an£ teachers enjoyed the experience. 

Looking back, I think that our field research on reading approaches" 
has" been of the 'shotgun 1 type. The focus'of the research efforts has 
been too imprecise. It may have been more profitable to focus on 
specific design features in these programmes (such as the emphasis on 
attention to print in the book experience approach) rather than the pro- 
gramme itself, which is a composite of many different teaching ideas and 
processes . ' 

* I prefer the kind of approach used by McNaughton (1979). He focused 
on one specific strategy which teachers could use in on^-to-one reading 
situations. The strategy was 'wait t^me' - that is, allowing sufficient 
' time "f or children to work out words for themselves. I think that we will 
make more progress by carrying out this kind of precise research-analysing 
injportant features of teaching situations, one by) one, to find out what 
pay-off we can expect from them. ^ 

<My experience in evaluating the impact of an educational programme 
for parents suggest that we should also evaluate inservice courses in a 
similar way. My ^tudy (Nicholson, 1979) looked at the-dmpact of a radio 
series and booklet called On the Way to Reading, which was designed to help 
parents learn *more about the ways children learn fo read. Indirectly, the 
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radio series, was aimed at* helping teachers by enabling parents to provide 
appropriate help'at home. In general, J the evaluation data showed that 
parents 'got the f message f of the radio series and booklet, but di^not 
remember specific details. In other words, parejits^steemed to pick up 
the general -principles which the series tried to ge^ across - to enjoy 
the process, to praise for effort, to read with the children rather then 
\cct them, and to avoid 1 growling 1 at them for making errors. 'Yet the 
long term pl^-off of such an educational effort still needs to he esta-; 
blished. It may be that the initial enthusiasm and basic principles 
will not be maintained without follow-up programmes on specific aspects 
. of the radio series. ' ^ 

Survey Testing f ] 

There has been considerable effort in this area, but there have aiso been 

* & 

i a lot of problems. In 1970, New Zealand participated in an international 
reading survey which involved fifteen different countries (Thorndike, 
19-73) The reading comprehension results for New Zealand were slightly < 
higher than all other countries at the 14 year old level, and considerably 
higher for the sample group of children in the final year of school^ The 

results for the 17 year old children were not regally comparable because 

n — - 

only 13 per cent of children reach the final year of school A New Zealand, 
compared with, say, 20 per cent in Scotland and 75 per cent in the United 
, States. % C f 

The data for the 14 year olds were more comparable. The, New 
Zealand rjpsults for^his group were highest, followed by Italy, Scotland 
and the United Stages. Yet, as Thorndike, the project director, pointed 
out,- the differences among these countries were small. > ~~ 

Perhaps the fairest conclusion that can be drawn from* these data is 
that New Zealand reading achievement ranks highly among developed coun- 
tries Whether this is cause for complacency or concern depends on 
/ how we view the reading levels of the comparison countries. Itis in- 
teresting to note, 'for instance, that community groups such as the Con- 
cerned Parents' Association "are riot conviaged^by these data. As Viney, 
(1980) put it: , ^/ " 
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There is little* comfort in beiwg told that New Zealand children rank, 
say, third in the world in readir^ skills , if the rest of the^world 
* g is semi-literate. 

A second survey, known as Project CHIW (Walsh, 1979)', was conducted by the 
Department of Education an,d the New Zealand Council for Educational Research 
to find out .what proportion of students, at the 11 yeafr old cffee level, were 
having difficulty in learning to read, even though they were not handicapped 
by problems of general ability ^ senspry impairment or poor school attendance. 
The results of the survey indicated that about 5 to 10 per cent of^students 
could be classified in this way. 

Yet these data do not give u£ a clear idea of whether reading-levels 
are as they should be for the other 90 to 95 per cent of children, A 
further study was conducted in 1978, called Educational Standards instate 
Schools (Renwick, 1978). It was based* on data collected from 77 primary 
and 12 secondary schools throughout New Zealand. In regard to general 
reading progress, the report concluded that 'standards fn reading are at 
least as good as they ever were 1 (g>.*25). In regard to children who were 
having cfif f iculties with reading, however, the report seated that 'too many 
students are st%l not making satisfactory progress 1 (p. 27). < 

.The 'standards' report could b% easily Criticised as a political docu- 
ment, produced* ih an election year . -* Certainly the report lacked the usual 

\ ' V ■ <• 

criteria characteristic of survey research - stratified random sampling was 

'* , 
not carried out; ~ only a few of the. secondary schools were sampled; ^different 

teams of inspectors with different views were usei; observations were in- 
formal rather than systematic. ''Indeed, the repor\has had its fair share 
or criticism (St. GeWge, 1978). 

Looking back over all this survey testing, can we say that these data 
have clarified, the state of reading & for us? My feeling is that much of the 
research effort was addressed to the wrong question. Pressure groups such 
as the Employers Associaticf*^and_ the Concerned Parents Association (JfeTrto^t 
seem to want a 'return to tbe basics ^ in the sense of going back. What 
they seem to want is enoughjj^sics' so that' their children can g<J forward. 
At le>ast, this is howxE^read remarks such as those by Viney (198(5 (> p. 304). 
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I believe that teaching children to read, write and calculate well 
must become the over-T?Rl4ttg < ^concern of primary schools. Once the 
; realm of literature is open tc5\children» they will be much more 
able to tackle the p r ob 1 e ms of J life ^nd society than they will be 
if they have to rely on t^es^mple hai$R)uts and comic strips given 
to them in social studies to enable them to '"solve" society's 
problems. 

I suspect that the kinds of survey testing we have done in the past 
will never adequately answer this kind of *ggsrern. It may be more use- 



ful if we place a rnqratorium on the kind MUpsychometric analysis (Reid 
anc^Hughes, 1974 ; ^ Hughes and Reid, 1979; Hattie, 1979) and criterion- 
based, normative testing (Reid, Croft and Jackson, 1979) that we have 
been doing, and take a close look at alternative approaches. To be 
frank, I think it is time for a radical reassessment of assessment. 

Conclusion 

In this paper I hpve argued that some very good research has been done 
in New Zealand. Yet there are huge gaps, particularly at secondary 
and preschool levels - and virtually nothing has been done in the f*Leld 
of adult reading. 

Overall, the 1 state of thfe art 1 in reading research in New Zealand 
can best be described as patchy. There is a clear need for a compre- 
hensive^planjof development. To my mind, the need is urgent, becaase 
the state of Weading depends on the state of reading research. 
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To review any area of endeavour it is first necessary to define the 
boundaries of the study. This is difficult t9 do for most subjects 
and research in science education is no exception. Whitfield (1979) 
considers it involves 'improving the quality and output of science 
^ education 1 . Kempa (1976) considers it is just 'research into the 
learning and teaching of science 1 . Renwic\ (1978) suggests simply 
that all educational research is" concerned with finding answers to 
educational problems! But what are the problems of science education, 
specifically? 

4 One of the difficulties with attempting to delimit science educat-^ 
ion research in New Zealand is that many of those working in. this area 
are also involved with curriculum development work and/or are actively, 
teaching science. Also, while many teachers would hesitate to say 
that they were undertaking science education research, the activities 
of some of them are virtually indistinguishable from t^he work done by 
education research, students working* in the field of science education.- ^ 
For the purpose of this review, Sipd with the above points ip mifitf^ 
scierfce education r^esearch has been taken to be 'what people do wfren 
« they are primarily concerned with systematically identifying and-X e_ 
solving problems in the teaching and learning of science 1 . , This is 
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perhaps a rather broad and generous definition but it is a view of science 
education research which needs "to be ,taken if in fact such work is to be 
encouraged and developed, and is to b<3 identifiable by science teachers as 



-scitHTice educational research Xs di- 



relevant to their concerns. 

In terms of the above definition 
verse. It includes: 

V 

1. .Systematic effort aimed at the accumulation of valid knowledge about 
science education aims, procedures, and outcomes. 

o 

2. Inquiry into teaching conditions and otherSfac tors which may influence 
the attainment of educational aims' in science, 

3. The study of human learning as it' is manifest in the context of 
science and in the institutional setting of science classrooms. 

A. The study of the nature and place of science in the total curriculum 
from, for example, a philosophical or historical perspective. 

In New Zealand work in this field is limited. Nevertheless, in the 
last 10 years almost 20 theses have been produced in New Zealand universit- 
ies, in education and science departments, which could^be considered be 
in the field of science Education re^arch.. Currently there are at least r 
three doctoral students'/ as well as a dumber of masters students, involved 
in sciejice education research. Numerous papers have appeared in the New 
Zealand Science Teacher which could be broadly classified in the field of 
science education research as well as occasional papers in other New 
Zealand educational journals (New Zealand Journal of Educational Studies, 
Education, oet and so on). * 

Internationally, activities in 'the field of science education research 
are reported in journals such as Science Education and the Journal of ' 
Research in Science Teaching^ in the United States; Studies in Science 
Education and the European Journal of Science Education in the United ■ 
Kingdom; and Research in Science Education in Australia. Contributions 
can also often be found in science teaching journals such as School Science 
Review, Physics Education, Biological Education, Education in Chemistry an 
the one hand, and in educational journals- on the other, for example, 
British Journal of Educational Psychology. As evidenced by the papers 
cited in tfiis review, contributions from New Zealand have appeared in a- 
very large proportion of the above journals. 
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Science Education Research in New Zealand 1970-1979 

In New Zealand universities there, has been a slowly* increasing awareness < 
in science faculties of the legitimate place of science education research 
within science departments. For example the chemistry departments at 
Auckland, Massey-, Victoria and Canterbury are active to some extent in 
chemical education research and the New Zealand Institute of Chemistry 
-has had a regular Chemical Education Symposium as part of fheir yearly 
conference. Physics departments at Auckland, Waikato and also Otago 
have been active in the field of physics education research and the Ins- 
titute of Ehysics in New Zealand holds regular symposia on Physics 
Education. Moreover, a few M.Sc. students working in university science 
departments have been involved in science education theses in recent years. 

Education departments in New Zealand universities have produced the 
majority of theses in science education. In this regard Massey has been 
1 ""particularly productive. The, theses cover diverse aspects of science 

teaching and learning. However, the number of^ published papers resulting 
from science education work in education departments seems to be limited. 
Sometimes the work is published in journals where.it is l^ss identifiable 
as science education research as suco. 

In recent years the appointment of people with backgrounds in science 
and education to the Higher. Education Units at Auckland, Canterbury, Otago 
and Victoria has encouraged' an interest in science education amongst 
science teaching staff at these universities (e.g\ , Peddie et al. 1977). 

Many other science teachers, science advisers , /teachers college lec- 
turers and departmental officers have carried out'sfnall scale studies. 
In the main, these have beeVattempts , to find ways of assessing pypils, 
to gauge teacher opinion on syllabuses, to ascertain what units of work 
teachers teach where choice *is allowed, and so on. Often those^ho have 
done this 5 work h<u/e gained "solutions to the particular problem df interest 
.\o them and have tended not to publish their work or alternatively have, 
given brief details in the New Zealand Science Teacher or National Educat- 
^ ion. 

A new development in srcience education research in New Zealand has 
* been the sponsoring of science education research projects in universities 
by the New Zealand Department of Education. The Interface Project at 
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Auckland ('Jones, 1979) and y?(\e Learning in Science Project at Waikato a 
(Tasker, 1979) are two such projects which have brought together ]f 
urftversity people from education and science departments as well as 
departmental officers and teachers seconded ifcom secotida^y schools. 
Other projects of this type^ are being planned. 



To ponsider the work that has been doti^in the last 10 years in 
more detail, the four types of research activities detailed earlier in 
this paper will t^e used as a basis for categorization. 

» 

Systematic Effort to Accumulate Valid Knowledge About * ' 

Science Education Aims, Procedures and Outcomes 

It must be. stated at the outset that a great deal of the work in this 
area has been somewhat less than ^systematic . Many of the references 
which" will be cited are simply reports of jiew teaching methods which 
have been adopted with little more than subjective comment on their 
potential and their limitations. Nevertheless collectively these r^- } 
ports do provide" accumulated knowledge about teaching and learning and 
for this reason they have a legitimate place in this review. 

With respect to aims, the work of Duncan et al. (1971) is an example 
of a systematic attempt to gain views from a wide variety of people as 
to the desirable objectives of sixth form chemistry. Duncan %t al. 
suggested that the relative importance of various chemistry objectives 
in the' examination papers did not reflect the views of scientists and 
teachers. Teachers 1 views on the aims and content of various syllabuses 
have also been sought using questionnaires' by Peddie (1976) who looked at 
chemistry at the secondary school level, Packer (1976) who investigated 
modular science proposals, and Petchell , (1976) who sought information 
from Auckland schools qn their views of the Form III anci IV science 
syllabus. Although these studies are often very small scale, the 
influential position of <hose making such studies *may mean Jthat they do 
significantly influence future syllabuses* Petchell Is acudy for the 
Auckland Science Teachers Association concluded f tljiat ^mere would be very 
Jittle evidence to support a major dismantling and rebuilding* 1 of the 
Form III and IV science syllabus. Subsequent modification of the sylla- 
bus (Form I-IV draft syllabus, U78L reflected that view. 1 . 
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With' regard ,to procedures there are many reports of new methods 
of teaching. The education symposia held at regular intervals by , ^ 
the Institute of Phy^s in New Zealand, and the New Zealand Institute 
of Chemistry are primarily concerned with communication of ideas about 
rr-ching - what is taught and how it Is being taught - between Institute 
ambers teachin^at the same level and at different levels of the 
educational system. These symposia reflect a general interest amongst 
teachers to learn what others are doing and this interest is reflected 
in the fiumber of papers published in a variety of journals reporting on 
experiences with new syllabuses (Cpsgrove, 1975;' McGibbon, 1976; 
Hewson; 1978); new methods of laboratory teaching (Liley et al. 1976; 
Burns et al. 1979>; and new methods introduced because of new educational 
.ochnolc;>y (Penfold, 1976; Penfpld, 1979; Osborne and Potter, 1979; 
Osborne, 1980: Pettigrew, 1979). Reports on the teaching of new' con- 
ter.'. introduced because of new science {e.g., Earnshaw, 1974; 
ricigkinsSn, 1978) or new societal trendg, (e.g., Callaghan and Jones, 1979) 
^un also be found." Reports of the novel use of various methods of teach- 
. i;2 at. a particular age 'level are also common: project work (Lockett, 
1974; Shaw, 19^76.; Lockett-, 1977); contracting (McGra'th, 1975; Francis. 
1975) and teaiyteaching (Jowett, 1976). f Reports can also be found of at- 
tempts to teach objectives not normally taught (Norris, 1976). 

While the above reports collectively give some indications of methods 
being used in classrooms to teach science", there appears to be a lack of _ 
reports which give some overall perJp^&Lve of the teaching and learning 
practices in schools. . Mcfriurray (1971)\sed a questionnaire* to show , 
. teachers weire facing difficulties in implementing the then new Form I 
science syllabus.. Julian et al. (1979), using a questionnaire, investi- 
gated class 'size,. the proportion of teaching time spent in laboratories, 
the qualification of technicians, and finance in secondary school science . 
departments. Earlier Osborne (1973) "had investigated the number of 
graduates in c hemistry, physics., biology and mathematics in Sew Zealand 
rf pc?ondary schools. Hitchings (1975a) and Peddie (1976) .have both in- 
vestigated chemistrXteachers' views on in-service training. While all 
these' reports are basW on the premise that effective teaching depends 
on good resources and] well qualified, teachers, the typical- teaching 
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methods and learning procedures used in schools remain largely undocumented. 
However, the recent work of Jones (1979) with respect to Form VII and first 
x year university ^pHysics and Tasker (19J9) with respect to Form I-IV science 
'are examples of attempts to rectify this-def iciency. 2 kunro's work (Munro, 
1976) in /sensitizing teachers to what is going on in their own classrooms . 
should also be mentioned here. V $ 

. With reg^^to outcomes, the simplest outcome to measure is the number 
of students taking the subject at^tfarious age fevels. • Osborne (1973), 
Neilson (1974) and Strachan (1974) have detailed some aspects of enrolments* 
in science. The Department of Education monitor enrolment trends but their 
actual figures are rarely published in a wa/ that trends can be easily dis-* 
cerned. Examinations achievement can also be documented. Mitchell (1971) 
investigated -the pass-fail criterion as it operated in the end-of-year 
examinations of the Uhiversity of Otago over nineteen years. *His results 
include science and raise questions of validity and reliability of' universij 
examinations. Comber end Keeves (1973) compared aspects' of achievement in 
secondary school science in, 19 countries including New Zealand, IHitt (1978) 
has compared the grades in first year physics at Auckland -^University , 
Melbourne University and some universities in the USA usi^g^coTnmon 'examinat- 
ion questions. Peddie and White (1975) investigated the reliability of 
first year chemistry examinations at the University of Auckland, their results 
suggesting one reason why university success is so difficult to predict. 
Putt (1979.) has investigated the effect of time restrictions on students' 
exam performance . 5 

Outcomes otHer^than overall achievement in a subject have also been 
studied. Osborne (1979) investigated the ability in basic niathematics of 
matriculating physics students using a criteria-based test. The aptainihent 
of particular course objectives has beafci investigated by Gibbs (1978) with 
respect to sixth form chemistry and Osborne (1978) with respect to first 
year physics. Novel techniques for the'measurement of various objectives 
have also been developed'. McGrath (1973) developed a test to investigate" 
skills and processes in Form III and IV science. Osborne (1977) investi- 
gated the subjective assessment of student profiles in physics. » ' 

In'reviewing this work oji f £ims, procedures and outcomes' over the last 
ten years what overall comment can be made? * \ 
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With respect to aims, Duncan's study (Duncan et al. 
unique in seeking comment about curricular objectives from 
several sections of the community. The authors stated: ! one 

p hopes that the conclusions drawn and methods used are suffi- 
ciently interesting for others to undertake similar, work in 

* the areas with which they* ar>e sgecifically concerned 1 . In 
my view it is a pity that this challenge has not befen taker) 
up, not least because »the deciding of'a^ms for . our curricula 



V 



.is an important and central issue. 

With respect to procedure^,' this is an artea of great, interest 
to teachers and many papers have been published. However almost 
aj^of the papers on innovations have been auth<?re$i by someone 
involved in ttte innovation.- What is desperately needed, I be- 
lieve, is independent appraisals which carefully document what is 
, happening and give a detailed .analysis of tht perceived potential and 
limitations of the innovative procedures. Careful documentation 
is also needed about what is going on in typical science class- 
'rooms. Such'work, I-yould suggest, would .engender worthwhile « 
soul-s^arching^amongst teachers and curriculum developers and 
provide a firm base on which to build more contrived research 
studies, 

• f 
.3. With regard to outcomes, the development of valid and reliable 

assessment procedures to measure pupil attainment with respect 

to the bx/eadth of. the objectives of today ! s science courses is^ 

of major importance. * Despite the work done much more n^eds to 

be done in thj^s area. Assessment is the tail tha.t w^s the dog • 

at all levels of science teaching. . * 1 

Inquiry info Teaching Conditions and Learner Factors 

Influencing Attainment in Science ' £k d ! / 

With respect to investigating the teaching conditions influencing attain- 
ment of eduoational aims in science, Flynn and. MunroJ1970) .compared 
Nuffield science teaching with more traditional methods. Witti. respect 
to the objectives they measured, ^hich.were indeed objectives of the 
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Nuffield course, those children who had' been *-taught Nuffield did show sign-* 
ificantly more growth on the objectives measured than the control group. *' 
However they are, cautious in their conclusions commenting on possible 
Hawthorne effects and the teamwork of the teachers In the experimental 
schools 1 could hwe been more important than course jnaterials 1 . More 
recehtly, Putt (1977) and Longbottom (1979) have investigated the effective- 
ness of individualised instruction, in university physics and Form IV 
science, respectively f*%In addition the Interface Project (Jones, 1979) and 
the Learning in Science project (Tasker, 1979) although not comparative" , 
studies and less formal than the above studies, are-^entrally concerned with 
) the teaching and learning conditions influencing attainment of educational 
aims in science . 

A large number of psychometric studied have been concerned with learner 
factors and influence of rhrtf, fnrfnrn TiTi various aspects of attainment. 
With regard to cognitive attainment, Mars^h (1970) investigated the degree 
to which pre-entry factors" were associated with the outcome of their first. 
yea,r examinations. The students studied formed almost half of the 1968 
intake to Victoria University and included science Students. Osboxrte (1976) 
and Pe^ddife et al. (1977) have carried out similar studies. for first year 
physics- and chemistry respectively. At the secondary sefvool level the IEA 
study (Comber and Keeves, 1975) investigated science in New Zealand schools ' 
along with science education in 18 other countries. Other small scale 
psychometric studies have attempted to establish factors influencing the 
following: appWation of knowledge (Okech, 1971); vocabulary in science 
(Connors., 1972); aptitudes (Cookson^ "l97» ; attitudes (Thomas, 1976); 'and 
Interests in science (Lai, 1977). Many of these studies are limited in 

'that the learning experiences of the v children are largely undocumented or 
even unknown, and the validity of the tests developed as part of these 
studies is often unstated. 

In reviewing this aspect^of science education research over the last 10 
ye^rs I personally consider thait the psychometric, studies have not had the 
impact on teaching that was .hoped for. It is difficult for thp statistical 
models to represent the cemplexity of the* teaching and learning situation, 
it is difficult to identify and measure all important variables, and the 

.findings are not easily related to how teaching and learning should be modi- 
fied. As suggested earlier„what seems to be lacking, at least in part, is a 
firm, base on which to build these studies. * The careful documentation of 
what goes on in classrooms and what goes on in the home (e.g., Davis, 1979)^ 
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may lead to the development of significant hypotheses a£out teaching and 
learning and the identification of significant variables. To. my mind 
what we have learnt with regard t6 this appect of science education re- 
search in the last 10 years is that we must first learn to walk before 
we can run. v 

Study of Human Learning in the Context of Science 

McAlpine^ study of open-ended thinking with pupils -of high ability in 
science (McAlpine, 1971) is an example of a study of. human learning in 
the context of science. Aspects of the wojrk in the Learning yi Science 
Project concerned with children's meanings for words used in sMpnce and 
children's views of the world (Stead* and Osborne, 1979) might also be d 
classified in this category. > i 

While there are few New Zealand studies which are most appropriately 
categorized under this heading, overseas research would suggest that 
science is a fruitful area in which to study cognitive development. 
Many,oversea& researchers in thig area have a background in science 
eduction and recent work, for example, papers from the Cognitive Develop- 
ment Research Seminar , Heeds, September , 1979, suggests that ideographic 
studies, 'based' on exploring tffe learner's world, will be a major area of- 



study in the 19SQ's. r \l ' . ^ 

Study of the Nature and Place -of Science in the Curriculum 
The study of the^nature and place' of science in the curriculum, from 
philosophical and historical perspectives, provides a further essential' 
component to .science education research. .Such analyses can give new 
insists into what should be taught and learnt, and what logical diffi- 
culties are associated with what teachers are attempting. Such studies 
also* provide opportunities to learn^ f r,pm the past. p £ « 

With regar^ to the philosophical perspective, Neilson ( 1 9 7 ^ycn&p- 
sidered biological education itf ftew Zealand' schools . He analyzed" / 
trends in teaching and questioned what he pe'rceived as a move by curri- 
culum developers and textbook writers toward quantification, reductionism 
and fa'ctualismh In the light of this analysis he proposed* some alter- 
native go-als^ Burkin (1976) has considered the relationship between/\ 
new syllabus goals, what is appropriateyfor most children," and what is 
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actually taught in schools.* Bagnall (1979) has considered the nature of 
science and the needs of adults with respfect to education in the sciences. 
Earlier, Peddie (1973) ipade a. critical examination of the objectives of the 
school science syllabus, while Greening (1976) considered the various teach- 
ing methods applicable to microbiology teaching. 

A number of short papers in the New Zealand Science Teacher could also 
be included here. For example, Walker (1973) has considered the^problems 
of the lower ability pupil doing science. Vincent (1978) provided an 
analysis of laboratory activities, while Fletcher (1979) considered whether 
or not the present teaching is nurturing scientists or conformists. 

From an^ historical perspective Barton (T97A) hjis compared science and 
chemistry teaching in New Zealand since 1940, with trends in the USSR, UK 
and USA. Hitchings (1975) v has considered chemistry in New Zealand and also 
(Hitchings, 1978) reviewed science teaching rh New Zealand from 1958-1977. 
Malcolm (1979) has explored the trends in* science education over the last 
three decades as well as considered the relationship between views on the " * 
1 nature of science and science teaching. There has not been a large number 
of studies in this field in the last 10 years and possibly science teachers, 
in particular; undervalue such studies. However so long as objectives, and 
teaching continue to undergo change, teachers and curriculum developers need 
to see what they are doing .'in a broad philosophical and historical perspective. 
: l For this reason, therefore, I believe further -studies in this area are im- 
portant. Consider, for example, how many teachers were able to judge the 
innovative Keller Plan (PSI) more rationally on learning it was very similar 
to the Dalton Plan of the 1920s? 

Conclusion 

m This review shows that a number of research papers and theses on science 
education- have been written during the last decade. However what impapt 
has this work had on the teaching and learning of science* in New Zealand? 
I would consider the impact is very small indeed and any that has occurred 
is possibly dependent as much on"^fcer factors as on the quality of the 
research'; for example acceptability of findings, status of the researcher, 
dissemination of the findings, and so on. Much of the research has un- 
fortunately been small scale, short term and done by individuals working 
in isolation for a specific purpose, for example to gain evidence to support 
a viewpoint or to gain a degree. 
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In terms of overseas experience what is required if science 
education research in New Zealand is to produce worthwhile results, 
aqd positively influence science teaching and learning, is 




1. Sustained team effort where expertise and experience is built 
% up* over a period of time. * The backgrounds of* those in the 

team must be diverse, byt as Fensham (1976) implies an essen- 
tial requirement' for the majority of team members is a good* 
background in science, preferably with at least thesis research 
experience, as well as considerable teaching experience and 
expertise. The development of such team work requires a - 
commitment by all sectors of education (e.g., New Zealand 
^""Department of Education, the universities) to science education 
research. 

2. Increased identification with, and involvement in, science 
education research toy teachersf of science at all levels, but, 
particularly by university science teachers who have, as 
Hestenes (1979) suggests, considerable influence on science 
teaching at all levels, for example, through the training of 
future science teachers, influence on syllabuses, textbook v 
writing and so on. Hestenes makes the comment that at least 
in -the USA: 

v 5 r 

Science education specialists are located in schools of 
education so that they are cut off from the well-spring 
^> of t;heir discipline, the various scientific disciplines 
themselves. Consequently their research suffers in 
quality and is limited primarily to t;he teaching of 
science to young children . Science education will" not 
come of age until it is recognized and actively supported 
in the universities by departments of physics , ^chemistry 
^ and biology and mathematics. (Hestenes,- 1979, p\240) 

3. A firm link^io the various disciplines of education to ensure * 
that the learner and teacher, rather than the science, is of. 
central concern. > w 

What then of the future of science education research in New > 

Zealand? Th'ere are signs that are promising: 

• • 

1. The collaborative ventures of universities and the New Zealand 

Department of Education through the sponsoring of science 

education research (for example the Interface and Learning in 
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ISaienae projects) and the sustained team work that this is en- 
couraging . 

2. The increasing interest by science teachers in science education 

research as evidenced by papers' in the New Zealand Science Teachers 
'Journal and the proposed sjcieifce education research section in the 
New Zealand Science Teachers ife^ociation Conference in 1980. * 

The number of people in New ^Aland university science departments 
who are interested in sciendCleducation research (20 such people 
are refere^c^d^s authors in jchis review).' 

4. The possibilities Offered by* conferences su^h as this 'one Jfc esta- 
te ) 

blish links _with others interested in the field and thereby en- 
courage a community of people involved in science education research 
who can feel they carf openly share ideas and problems through corres- 
pondence, sharing of working papers and conferences. 

The Australian Science Education Research Association has grown from 
tentative beginnings ten years ago to a healthy community of researchers in 
1979. What Australia could do in the 70s, surely we can do in the 80s. 



Footnotes 



1- The draft syllabus specifically refers to Petchell's survey. 

2. Fensham ( 1976hhas pointed out the need for such work: 

Much contemporary research in chemistry and physics is ^till the 
* careful systematic reporting of the properties of substances and 
phenomena. A very iargje amount/ of this must occur before 
hypotheses of significance can'^e formulated and put to empirical 
test. Many worKer/s in educati/cfnal research seem to feel that 
such a phase is not enough and/rush into hypothesis construction 
and testing. This leads to <Ja<ta which are consistent with 
trivial hypotheses'... or non significant results - the inter- 
pretation of which is again dtften confused. (p. 108) 



c 
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Commentary 

Roger Osborne 
Department of Physics 
University of Waikato 



1 wish to comment on the three papers and the symposium which followed 
the state of the art in science .education paper. Those of us^who have 
been involved in the science education stream today can say 'we had a 
good day 1 .. However I suppose I am expected to say more than just that. 

The papers in the science education stream; I believe, focussed on 
some very basic questions for science education research if it is to con- 
tribute to the improvement <>f teaching and learning, namely: 

l._ What is really going on in our classrooms with regard to learning 
sci&nce^ 



Ross Tasker 1 , in describing some aspects of the work of the Learning in 
Science Project, really addressed himself to this question and his mes- 
sage was clear: to find out you first have to get into the classroom. 

2. ■ What is really going on in children's minds in terms of their view 

of the* world? 
2 

Beveiiley Stead in her paper on aspects o^f light, made it clear that to 
find out you have to first talk to children. 

3. How can we improve teaching and learning? 

3 

John Longbottom in his paper explored the potential and limitations of 
self-paced instruction. In the symposium* , organized by Bruce Penfold, 
the potential and limitations of computer-assisted-learning were con- 
sidered. > , . 



1. ^ Ross Tasker; The "Learning in Science Project : Considerations Re- 
lating to Approach and Methods. 

« 

• 2. Beverley Stead and Rogpr Osborne, Exploring Science Students' 
Concepts of Light. 7 

3. John Longbottom, Student-PacedJjessons : An Experiment in IV Form 
Science. • 

A. Bruce Penfold, Computer Based Teaching in Tertiary Science; 
K.W. Duncan, Batch Processing Simulations in Large Classes. 
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While I would like to comment in detail on each of the three papers 
and the symposium, the limited ^ime .available precludes this. Instead I 
will merely indicate something of the flavour of the work described in the 
first two papers . • 

Ross Tasker in his paper emphasized the importance, for research on 
teaching and learning, of getting into classrooms. For example, the more 
the Learning ' in Science Project explores science classrooms the more the 
limitations of questionnaire type work become apparent. Let me give an 
example of a real situation*. 

George was a quiet boy sitting in the back of a Form IV classroom. 
The interviewer had been in th^ o^ass all period and sat down along- 
side George who was working by himself. 



Interviewer: 
George: / 
Interviewer: 
1 George': 

'v^' Interviewer: 

u 

George: 

Interviewer: ' 

George: 

Interviewer: 

George: 

Interviewer: 

George: 

Interviewer: 



What is the best thing you do in science? 
Chemistry and dissections. 

What have you dissected this year - anything? 

No, not yet... we have been doing a bit on the body 
and digestion and we are going to dissect a hare in 
a ^eek or two. 

You are doing, some , in a week or so? 
Yes. 



^^eorg^: 



Sort of interesting is it? > 

Yehy quite gopd. j . • ^ 

Did you disject anything last year?., 
*• * 

—No we didn't get onto that. 

/■ * 

Did you do^any at primary school? 

~NO. y 

So you reckon dissection .is pretty good although you 
haven't done any yet? 

Oh I've read a lot about it. 



x 



x 

\ 
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Tt^ questions to be answered are these: what would George have 
said in a questionnaire asking 9 what is the best thing you do in 
science? 9 and what assumptions would the ,££&earcher who administered 
the questionnaire be likely to make on receiving the answer 'dissection 1 ! 

I must now comment on Beverley Stead* 1 s paper, particularly as some 
•of you foun l d the Dominion headline (7/12/79) 'Children in the Dark about 
Light 1 rather mysterious. Beverley interviewed children individually 
about their concept of light by usin? a set of cards, each one showing a 
line drawing depicting a simple everyday situation kivolving light. For 
example, the following diagram shows her first card. 




She then ask^d pupils: ^ 9 Does the candle make light? 9 followed by 
9 Why do you say that? 9 9 What happens* to the light the candle makes? 9 
followed where appropriate by 9 Does it stay around the candle or 
move out? 9 , 9 Abou^how far^ from the candle would the light go 9 , 
'Would it go as far*t^ the person? 9 ' 9 How is it that the person is 
able~io~see~The candle Y"* 
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(Xther cards and similar questions were used to explore student's , 
views about light *from the sun, the moon, a torch, an electric heater, 
a television set, a bright red painting, a mirror, # a movie screen and , 
a rainbow. In *this way Beverley was able to gain insight into children's 
thinking about light. 

Typical answers, which were'' ascertained as typical by subsequent 
broader based testing, are exemplified by the children s answers to the 
question, 'How far does light from a candle go?' r 

Type A answers:' * [It goes as far as it can go.' 

- 'It goes out in* rays*- ricohets off objects. ' 

Type B answers: m One metre at the most. 

■• m [It goes up to a certcxin distance . ' 

» 

Type C answers: 'Just stays there... just lights up.' 
'Stays there. ' 



These pairs of answers, given in each case by a Form V pupil and a 
Standard 3 pupil respectively, give, us food forethought about the teaching 
of, and the learning about, light. . Students must have the basic ideas 
before they can meaningfully appreciate more cpmplex ^Ldeas like angles of 
incidence, refraction, and so on. x 

In conclusion,,^ I believe that in science edutfetion research we are 0 
starting to identify some *basic and important questions which need to be 
answered if- teaching and Reaming is to be improved. Moreover, we have 
started^ I believe, to look in the right p t laces for these^ answers . Hope- 
fully the i980 ! s will provide the opportunities to continue the search ^ 



■v- 
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Mathematics Education Research in New Zealand 

Gordon Knight * 

Department of Mathematics and Statistics -— 
Massey University 



Before the nineteen "sixties thfe* teaching or mathematics received little 
critical evaluation or scientific study anywhere in the world. There 
have, of course, always been critics of the teaching of mathematics, but 
they have rarely, until recently, of£ered evidence to support their sub- 
jective judgements. Now, mathematics education research is developing 
into a discipline in its own right, An extensile /international litera- 
ture has emerg'ecn Journals such ^as The Internatkohal Journal of 
Mathematics Education in Science and Technology , The Journal for Research 
in Mathematics Education, Educational Studies in Mathematics, The 
Journal of t) Chitdrens Mathematical Behaviour, and Problem Solving, have 
all commenced publication in the last decade or so and carry a con- 
siderable volume o^ research-oriented material.. 

International organisations have been formed. The International 
Commission on Mathematics Instruction has held three Congresses, the 
fourth is to take place during 1980. Other groups such as The Inter- 
national Group for the Psychology , of Mathematics Education and the Inter- 
actional Study Group for Mathematics 1 Learning have befcn established. 
Postgraduate programmes in Mathematics Education have become commonplace 
in universities around the world. 

There can be little doubt that the stimulus for this activity has 
been. the curriculum reform movement of the ! new mathematics ! , While 
the movement was initially based on somewhat subjective judgements 



A paper presented at Research in Education in New Zealand: ' A Balance 
Sheet, First "National Conference of the New Zealand Association for 
Research in Education (NZARtf) *, Victoria University of Wellington, 
7-10 December 1979. ' , 
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about content, reformers have been asked to demonstrate that their changes 
produced improvements in £he classroom. In addition, the controversy h 
which the changes produced has drawn new scholars to the field andnjade 
educators realise that research in mathematics education is an essential 
adjunct to curriculum reform in the area. 

New Zealand was relatively cautious in its reactions to the curriculum 1 
changes and has also been slow in making positive movements in the research 
area. There are, however, signs of increasing activity and this P|per 
will seek to summarise the character &f~this .activity and to suggest future 
directions. 

The Nature of Research 

There is no obvious set of criteria by which york may be judged to qualify 
for the title of Research 1 and so might be included in a 'state of the art 
paper. - We could insist that the research has an appropriate theoretical 
background, that experimental controls are employed, that every possible 
test *is made to validate the procedures employed, the data collected and 
tfte conclusion? reached, and that the researcher is very well prepared in 
the field k in which the research is undertaken. ■ If we did this * then this 
paper would be a very short one. It seems M more appropriate , ^in a develop- 
ing area to be liberal in our interpretation and to include, and hence 
encourage, activities which may lack .the sophistication, of a true research . 
project but which are genuine attempts at what in UNESCO (1972, p. 129) is 
described as 'disciplined inquiry'.. 

-Many such activities have the potential to be developed to a stage 
-where they might suggest generalisations, principles, or theories and so fit 
into a moi;e formal definition of research. 

A Review of Recent Research Activity 

In order to collect information on activities, over the last five years, 
within this broad interpretation of the term 'research', requests were 
sent to each District Senior inspector of Primary Schools, to each of the 
Mathematical Associations and to each Teachers' College. , In addition the 
New Zealand Mathematics Magazine and the Newsletter of the Neu) Zealt^d- 
Mathematical Society were asked to carry requests for information. A 
survey of New Zealand educational and mathematical publications over the 
period was also undertaken. ^ 
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As a result, 82 papers .or projects were identified and these are 
listed at the end of this paper in thtyBibliography 1975 - 1979 and 
in the table of other reported activities. r 

Classification of this information presents sc^me difficulties J 
since no matter what classification is chosen there will be studies 
which cross the boundaries. After some experimentation, it was de- 
cided to classify first by institutional setting, using a category 
of 'General 1 for studies which failed to fall into any otha* single 
category, and then by area of research, using the UNESCO (1972) cate- 
gories of (a) curricula, methods and materials, (b) teaching and 
the teacher, and (c) learning and the learner. Since these cate- 
gories are not mutually exclusive, subjective judgements had .to be - 
made in a dumber of instances as to the major emphasis of, the study. 
The results of the classification are shown in Table 1. 



Table I: 



-v 



Preschool 

Primary 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

General 

Total 



An Analysis of the Number of Papers and Projects 
on Mathematics Education in New Zealand, 1975-1979 



Curricula, Methods 
and Materials 



8^ 
41 
11 

4 



Teaching an^ 
th^. Teacher 



1 
1 

2 



Learning and 
the Learner 



4 
3 
5 
2 



Total 



64 



14 




Clearly, the mos,t popular area of research is that of curricula, 
methods and materials. Of the 64 studies in this area, 27 were con- 
ce\ned with various- aspects dt individualised instruction, 14 with 
assessment procedures, 8 with studies of the curriculunwitself , and 
the remaining 15 with a variety of organisational procedures and 
material for the .classroom. 



The lack of activity in the teactre^sec tion is, perhaps, a re- 
flection of the difficulties which have been experienced by New Zealand 
schools in recruiting' well qualified mathematics teachers. This has 
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led to attempts to design 'teacher proof programmes and to an attitude 
which regards the teacher as an 'intervening variable 1 in studies of 

mathematical learning. The concentration of effort on developing 

s 

structured mastery learning programmes is further evidence fqr this * 
* ^ * 

view*— ^ 

vThe most significant; feature of the studies concerned with the 
learner is the level of sophistication of the projects which is notice- 
ably higher than in the other areas.. To some extent this reflects the 
difficulties associated with research in the area, but it is interesting 
to note that the majority of thesis work is included in this section. 

% The distribution by ^ins titutional setting shows considerable acti- 
vity in the secondary field. There can be little doubt that a con- 
siderable proportion of this work is a result ofc the stimulus provided 
by the Mathematical Associations around the country. That there is so 
much effort in the tertiary field is also encouraging, this would cer- 
tainly not have been the case ten years ago. The lack of preschool 
projects is disappointing, but the area of mathematics education is not 
well defined at this stage of development, and this may, in part, accent 
for the complete absence of identifiable material. 

A further classification o^'the 82 projects was made according [to 
the occupations the researchers. This information 'is presented 
Table 2." The category 1 Student r was used if the study was part of a 

formal course requirement, regardless of the occupation of the student 

V 

con9*fned. 



Table 2: An Analysis of the Number of Studies Under- 
taken by Researchers in Different 
Occupational Groups 



Student f} 8 

Primary school sHatf 7 

Secondary school staff * 36 

Teachers 1 College staff 6 

T ITnl vgr<H fy fttflff ! . 
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Departmental officers 6 

82 
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There are two major features which emerge from this analysis. 

» » « 

Firstly, it is clear that there is a significant body of teachers, part-* 
icularly in 'the secondary .service, who are willing to be involved in 
mathematics education res^rch. Secondly, it is wor-th noting that all 
but one of the studies undertaken by^ujiiversity staff were by members 
of Mathematics, rather than Education, Departments. This indicates ' 
a significant swing, by the uriiver^ttes, -towards the acceptance of 
subject education research by staff as a valid' academic pursuit, equal 
in status to research into the discipline itself, 

\ - 

TheI.E.A. Second Study in Mathematics 

In trying to identify particularly significant individual projects, the 
first obvious contender is the- New Zealand J.nvolvement y in the Second 
Study of Mathematics by the International 'Association for the Evaluation < 
of Educational Achievement (CTarden, 197.9). The scope of the study is 
extremely wide covering surveys of attitude and achievement of pupils, 
of factors assumed to affect achievement, of background and attitudes 
of teachers and of the methods ithey employ, and of school and community 
, characteristics. All of these^will be analysed against a detailed analy- 
sis of, the curriculum,. . 

Survey research of this kind \lways poses at least as* many questions 

^as it ~an?wers and' there are*alxe$ady many possibilities for research sug- 
<> * 
-gested by the progress "reports. We may be proud that New Zealand is* 

placing the key role in this international project and sHould' be~pre- 

pared to make, the most of the information and stimulus vjjiich* it^will 

provide. < * 



The Evaluation of Instructional Programmes 

Ther other recent worl^which may turp out to be of particular significance 
is that of J)r Murray Coppen (19780 on the evaluation of individualised 
mathematics programmes. In view of the number of studies in this area, 
Dr Coppen f s discussion of the conceptual and methodological problems 
associated with the evaluation of innovative instructional techniques 

or'maLeiials is parliculart^i^onn^ suggested alternative 

research paradigm using a general systems theory analysis, approach has 
exciting possibilities. 
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Mathematics Education Research and the Teacher 

• * 

The most important overall feature which emerges from the analysis is> 
perhaps', the involvement of teachers. This2may well hold the key to 
^he future direction of research in the country. In his summary of 
the di3cussion which took place during the session on research related 
to the mathematical learning process a.t the -Third International Congress 
on Mathematical Education, Skowronek writes: 

In the manner of a realistic Utopia, we could Imagine the teacher 
as a classroom researcher examining in concrete teadu.ng situations 
the specific problems raised by the integration 

- of the contentr structure, 

- of the cognitive structure of the learner, 

- of the structure ^nd organisation of teaching.* 

V. V (1977, p. 245) 



j 

I 



New Zealand is, of course, fas from this 'realistic Utopia 1 , but 
has perhaps made the first*steps towards it. We need, however*, to be 0 
quite sure that these steps are in the right direction. Looking at the ■ 
character of the studies undertaken by primary and secondary teachers we 
^see that all except one of the^e are in the area of curricula, methods 
and materials. There is nothing wrong with this, of course, but it must^^ 
be recognised that anything other' than subjective judgement on the effective- 

ness of instructional methods or materials is- extremely* difficult to ac- 

f — . 

hieve. Reading most of the contributions in this area, one receives the 
distinct impression that teachers are seeking programmes which are not 
only 'teacher proof 1 bujt also 'pupil proof and in soma completely general 
sense '-better 1 than existing practice. The premise that one programme may 
be'aaid to be 'better' than another, and hence that there is- a 'best\method' 
of teaching ±sr-at least debatable if not patently false in that it ignores 
the variability of* the £tu,dents. In this context Skowronek writes: 

Numerous studies of mathematics learning are mostly statistical in 
ch^racte't and accordingly focus on average achievements and learn- 
* ing results, not on learning processes, thus tending to conceal the 



6 



decisive recognition that mathematical 'insight' or mathematical 
understanding may be achieved in individually hfghly%flf ferent- 
learning processes; 

' (1977, p. 243) 
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It is an understanding of^ tites^jridi vidua 1 learning processes which is 
the major requirement of the discipline of mathematics education.. 
Skowronek again writes: 

Not until a comprehensive description of the individual ac- 
quisition processes operating in teaching has been provided, 
will it be possible to- make the first attempts at a formulation . *, 
of a comprehensive .theory of mathematical learning. 

(1977, p. 244) 

, Certainly the teacher should be encouraged to develop new ap- 
pfeoalles, materials and methods in the classroom, but there is a 
need for a greater awareness, and disciplined study, of the very 
different effects these methods and materials will have on individuals. 
Successful research into individual learning processes is not easy - 
certainly much more difficult than statistical research, which comes 
relatively easily to mathematicians. It requires skilledobserva- 
tional and interviewing techniques which can be developed as a ^result 
of 4 combination of training and experience. But given this ex- 
perience and training, teachers are in a much better position to under- 
take this kind of research than any professional researcher or graduate 
student, simply because they are constantly in touch with the learning 
situation. Teachers can respond immediately, in a disciplined way, 
to cues from individual pupils that significant changes in learning 
behaviour have taken place. ,A planned, formal research project is 
much less likely to, identify these important discontinuities in be- 
haviour. 

If teachers are to take* this key role in research, then opportu- 
nities must be made for them to acquire the necessary skills, .both by 
pre-service and in-service training. 'Teachers Refresher Coyrses, 
for example, have traditionally concentrated on. curriculum matters. 
There seems to be a good case for courses in research techniques of 
all kinds. It may seem foolish, at a time when, we are told, teachers, 
are leaving the profession in droves, to suggest yet another task to 
be undertaken in the classroom* But the evidence of this survey is 
that there are teachers who would welcome the opportunity for pro- 
fessional and personal growth through research and this kind of growth 
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could only benefit both the self image and the public image' of the pro- 

< 

f ession. 
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Any survey of research in continuing education requires that there be 
an initial def inition^ of the terms used. . In the present circuni- 1 
stances we have tried to keep this to the minimum commensurate with the 
task and the enforced brevity of a conference paper. Not everyone will 
agree with our definitions but* they are needed, if only to avoid con- 
fusipns which might otherwise arise. 

Continuing educa^Wl^e define in the b.roadest-way as that edu- 
cation which is pursued by people who have left school and who are no 
longer required to attend it. This definition includes formal as well 
as informal kinds of education, as well as any that is specifically 
vocational, but it excludes, for the most part, that large field of post 
secondary formal education '(especially ^Ife kind that takes place in 
universities) which is usually called 'higher education 1 . ° We recognise 
that this is an arbitrary decision. 

We have also side-stepped the _e_v_en J.arger _area_ which is of ten_call- 
ed 'adult learning 1 . There are two reasons for this. First, 'adult 
learning 1 is a term of somewhat ambiguous ^usage , referrin'g either to all 
forms of adult learning, whether in institutions o.r otherwise (f>or 
example, 'self directed' adult learning) or, mdre specifically, to the 



A paper presented at Research in Education in New Zealarui : A Balan^r 
Sheet,. First National Conference of the New Zealand Association for 
Research in Education (NZARE)«, Victoria University of Wellington, 
7-10 December, 1979. 
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field of -adult teaching (methodology) and adult learning (psydi^lpgy) . The 

second reason. is that it would be impossible to deal. with f adult "learning 1 

adequately within a paper 'of this, length. 

The term '-continuing education' x has been used, instead of the perhaps 

more traditional f adult education*, in order to avoid those unfortunate over- 

tones of the past that have implied the latter to be the playground of f hobbiests 

or cultural 'dabblers 1 . 

Terms such as ' lif elong^education ' or 'recurrent education 1 have been 

§ 

avoided as well, partly because of the difficulties of definition, partly be- 
cause they^appear to identify philosophies or approaches to continuing educat- 
ion rather than a category or sub-category of educational experience. 

As for 'research 1 , we have defined this as any study of practice or 
policy, past or present, of a descriptive or evaluative nature. 

We have assumed that thete is no great purposed be attained in arguing 
what does or does not constitute Education 1 although, as a number of writers 
have pointed out, this is an especially confusing and important .problem in 
some areas of continuing education; nor has any. attention been giv\^n to thaV . 
long-standing bone of contention - the, educationVersus training issue. In 
fact, wh£n education becomes involved in community action, it becomes quite, 
arbitrary and often depends' on what agency is involved, as to whether this 
activity is categorised as 'education 1 , 'recreation', ' communitvy development ' , 4 
'social welfare' or under any one of a number of other labels. v 

v Our approach has been to lopk for information about research carried out -. 
v by people working in or with organisations and agencies' usually classified as 
educational - or for research related to those agencies., " For* this reason we 1 
have not included (as ye, might have done) such studies as those ( of leisure 
patterns and their use undertaken for the Ministry of Recreation ^and Sport, ^ , 
even~thcrugh- these may-be a mine of in^ftrrmalrrg n^f or imcfprl^workirig in "some 
fields of continuing education; nor have we included such statistical in- \ 
formation as might be obtained from the Department of Labour on occupations 
and employment*. ' ' y 

» * * * 

Information Sources ; 

The principal printed source is undoubtedly Roger Boshier's Adult and Con-" 
iinuing Education in Neij Zealand:, 18L1-W78: A Bibliography. The serious ^» 
student vili, discover , however, that excellent as this work is, it -provides., - fc 
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no tnore than a sketch map of the territory -'and one that can b«e subs- 
tantially expanded withronly a modicum of effort. This, of course, { 
is probably, what Boshier intended. But even if one leaves aside work 
in progress at the time of the compilation and now completed, and other 

work? too recent to have been picked up, there are enough worthwhile 

x 4 v 

items* unrecorded to swell any seconH edition to twice the size oY the 
present volume. - / ' 

Continuing Education -in New Zealand, the journal of the National 
Council of Adult Education, Wellington, is "published 'twic'e yearly <%nd' - 
is the-other major source of. current .material / But, as a useful arti-' 
cle by D.M. Guy published in the^ October 1976 issue suggested, research 
Articles appear much Jess frequently in*Cont inuing Ediuuzt ion than they do 
\n\ comparable American and British journals. Fewer than 4 percent of 
the /New Zealand articles appe^ing over a 4 year period could_.be classi- 
fied .as. research while over a sinrilar period about 80-percent of the 
articles appearing in^a comparable American journal, and nearly 30 per- 
cent in .a British equivalent, could be so classified, ; 4 
>}/ > Another essential source consists .of the invaluable bibliography of 
unpublished studies compiled by Keith "Pickens and published in, the+Ncw 
' ZealaVTcf Journal of Educational Studies, Vol. JO, No. 2; Vol. 11; Vol. \U 

1. We also consulted In-p-rogress Degree and Diploma StiidiApy f I9'< 
NZAR5, 1979. - * ! 
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5 Trends in Research . " , 

We next, set ourselves the task of finding out 

been carried out ovjpr the past few yearar^6r is dtill In progress), to 
identify the directions* it is taking, and^(if possible) to indicate- the 
mosJL profitable* of those directions. There -was no intention of assess- / 
.irjg the quality of the research, but rather aMiope that itSmight be possi- 
ble 7 to decide where the terra incogni&z (the largely uncharted -aspects oF 
continuing education research) mignt lie, * * . " » , 
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Appendix D lists the research projects we located. If the data had 
been available, it would have very likely been useful to carry out a long- 
itudinal study of the" research patterns themselves. Certainly there is qo 
d<Lbt that the^ pat tern of continuing education, as of post-school education 
&<t tjrairjing a^g <a whole, has altered radically in the last decade. In this* 
respect, Appepdix'C presents information indicating tfcfe changes in emphases, 
4^nd expenditure that Have occurred in . the .various post-school sectors 'during 
thejlattef half °^ t]! } is period. Jhe most significant trend; of course, has 
'been the rapid growth in- the technical institute/comifiunity college sector. 
Arfo the r ^highly significant change has been the equally rapid, grov&h of the 
- d^stai^e education agencies (Correspondence School, Technical Correspondence 
Institute, ^nd Massey University's Center for Extramural Studies) which bet- 
ween them currently ^serve close to 50,000 people . In fact, an interesting 
project for a researcher, or assiduous student, would be to list the research 

studies chronologically, in order to determine the extent to which they re- 
s' ° 
fleft the changed that have* occurred in the patterns of provision. 

0i\ the evidence available, however, it is already clear that there is 

currently little relationship between the shape of : pos t-school education and 

the pattern of research concerning such. education. Put simply, no one merely 

r looking* at a compiled^' list of research topics (or for",that matter even^t pub- 
lished descriptive material) could deduce the relative weightings of the.. * 
various provisions, for continuing education. The pattern is quite arbitrary, 
spasmodic and patchy. ^ e v 

* Even if^we exclude from 'continuing educati6n f the field of parent 'edu- 
cation (as falling typically withir\ the early ..childhoocf'f i/eld , where it has 
b^en concentrated)^ the research m^tlrirfl remaining is plainly opportunist, 

r and the - result of the particular interests of "particuisfr^eopleW groups', at 
particular tlme& . , \ ^ 

The estj|^ishment of an Adult Learning Unit'as^a section of the New. 
Zealand- CguruB^f or Educational Research is another significant development 
even thoTigh ^puhit has not been in existence long- enough to have made any 
particular contribution. It should, however, become a major link ?n .the 

• research -system as a.whofe, and eventually servers an instigator and source 
of studies not a£le to-be readily or conveniently carried out elsewhere. . • 
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Major Studies With Broad Implications 

Fey rsseshrch studies of a rigorous and statistical kind have been produced 

as y^t. 'Bfat of those available four are particularly noteworthy: 

0. " ■ 

iV Roger Boshi^r's clientele study of three Wellington , agencies . 

• # 

2. The UNES/K)./ Canterbury University Extension Studies survey of 

" Christchurch. j 

3. The study of continuing education by the Departments of Krjlucation 
and Statistics . . 

4. The Massey University study of dropout in extramural students. 

The principal outcome of these studies is that some kind of data 1 
Sase is beginning to emer^from them,' and that this provides a starting 
.point from which other developments in research can be launched. The 
Boshier study is tVie most^ sophisticated in terms of methodology, but the 
^Massey University extramural study approximates it, and bears some relations- 
sljip to the same issues. Similarly, the two survey studies also form a 
matching pair and preliminary data 'from the- national survey broadly con- 4 
firms thepatterns^found in the Canterbury study. Of greater interest, 
' however, is the extent to which the categories used in the national purvey 
v wiU prove of value in further analysis and in follow-up research. It 
has categorised various forms of ! agency directed learning activities \ - 
that is, identified a wide range of learning activities organised to the 

* extent that the learner has been enrolled with, or has been dependent .on, 

a teacher either in a formal agency of otherwise. The preliminary analy- 
sis seems to be -demonstrating both, the virtues and the defects of such a 
broad survey. One. major defect seems to be that even with a statis- 
tically significant Inational sample, some categories into which the data 
have been a^slgneftaye^oved so' gross that the conclusions drawn from 
them are too generalised to be useful. . The narrower base of the UNESCO/ 
Canterbury study, on the other hand f permits more precise conclusions to 
be reached* 

There are, however, changes taking place.* The fact that the De- 
partment of Education has been able to engage in research programming and 
hks begun tp sponsor or undertake organised evaluative studies has been 
significantly linked to some Vecent developments in the continuing educa- 
tion field. We note for example the studies of extended- trade training, 
of adult students in secondary .schools, of nursing education in technical 
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institutes, of the Hawkes Bay Community College, the Wairarapa Community 
Actiqn Programme and the survey of school leavers in the Rotorua atUa. It 
cannot yet b e said that these (and other similar studies) &ms ±i£ute any- 




thing like a systematic means of evaluating developments, but they "do pe'rmjt 
a significantly broader perspective than was possible a decade ago. Assess- 
ment of important developments^ has been undertaken by. other agencies as wel}. 
We note in particular the Vocational Training Council's field study of* ex- 
tended trade training, and the recent and- excellent Massey University study 
of dropouts from extramural studies. Useful work has also been carried out 
by the Armari Services and the Police. 

4 , 

Gaps in the Research 

Appendix D lists the information we obtained from the various institutions 
we canvassed. TheM^st is not exhaustive and should be regarded as giving 
on\y a broad indication of the kinds of studies presently in progress. 

Appendix E is an analysis of the continuing education studies identified 
in the lists of unpubJ/ished degree and diploma studies compiled by Keith 
Pickens. 1 

The dominance of studies in the areas of te'acher education and the" uni- 
versity is obvious. A large number of studies have also b.een conducted in 
the industrial training area, but these studies are diverse and it is 
difficult to tie them together. v 

The research gaps indicated by Appendix E seem obvious. 
Although technical institutes and community colleges collectively provide for 
the largest number of post-s,chool students (see Table 2 of Appendix C) , re- 
latively fewMegree or diploma studies have been carried out in this area. 
Secondary school evening class programmes cater for almost 100, f QpO adult 
learners, yet only one study in this field is on record/ Although state 
departments other than Education make a large contribution to the field, only 
agricultural extension has received any real attention as a postgraduate 
study topic. 'J 

There appears also to be a singular lack of research^directed towards 
the key issues of continuing education methodology a'nd curricula.' In fact, 
.only the teachers 1 colleges and universities have paid any serious attention 
to ? the former, but there has been an increasing tendency for methodological 
papers of a* fairly straightforward kind (and .which might not be called 
Research 1 in any strict sense of the wordj^to appear in Continuing Education 
in New Zealand. The most significant piece of curriculum research is pro- 
bably Hunt's recent study of trade mathematics. It may be fair, however, 
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to classify some ongoing research in readability o$ correspondence 
material (both at Massey and at the Technical Correspondence Institute) 
as-^ittet-hodoi-ogrcrrtr. "Nevertheless, experimental work in this field has 
befen almost non-existent. 

0^ course, some kinds of material -are difficult to classify. Tne ^ 
Correspondence School, r for example, has completed studies of its adult* * 
students w^o have been working towards school-level examinations, and B 
has produced comparative figures for the examination pass t rates of 
adult students studying through face-to-face evening classes. Such 
studies, however, fall far short of the detail and sophistication 
characteristic of the classic Parkyn study of success and failure in* 
the universities; and so* does the material prepared and published by 
the Vice Chancellor's Committee on current university students. Again, 
statistical reporting of this kind is perhaps better regarded as base 
line data, rather than research itself. 

Regrettably, there has been insufficient time for an analysis of # 
the material which'.hras been^ compiled by New Zealand students in the 
educational administration programme of* tt|e"university of New England, 
nor for an analysis of similar studies which have been undertaken by ' 
educational administration students in New Zealand universities. 

On the whole, research studies of the Historical kind have oc- 
cupied a larger and stronger part of the continuing education research 
field than have studies of any other kind; and while we have referred 
only to Williams 1 more recent work, there has been historical investi- 
gation carried from as far back as thenar lier. studies of A.B. Thompson, 
E. Campbell, D.O.W. Hall, and up to the more recent and specialist 
monograph by J. A. Dakin on community centres. 

Finally, the New Zealand Council for Educational Research has a 

i 

long-established interest in vocational and professional research^- 
in particular in regard to the s*tudy of school leavers and ttve, place- 
ment-^ graduates in the work force. Of f enberger 1 s study of ^techni- 
cians, recently published by .NZCER, is likely ^constitute a'major 
contribution while the esjjgblishment^of the Adult Education Unit 
(noted previously) is sure to permit the Council to develop its con- 
tribution^ continuing education research / in a co-ordinated % and 
systematic fashion^. 



Conclusions 

The comments offered here present only a slender and casual overview of 
•research concerned -with continuing education and, therefore, the drawing 
of conclusions may seem a little premature - perhaps even impertinent. 
Be that as it may, we would like to . think ' that those interested in the 
fiel^ will give as much attention to the appendices as they do to the* 
cojrtWents^ offered and perhaps, with whatever additional information tjie|> 
.may have available, arrive at their own conclusions. 

From our pQint of view,- however, the chief conclusion to be drawn 
is that the 'research available looks at best like a pattern of islands % 
scattered in unknown seas. In the field of continuing education we have 
merely begun to scratch the surface ai>d to establish parameters within 
which future research can be carried out. 
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Appendix. B: Agencies Providing Continuing 'Education 



r 

7 



In t NeW Zealand", the providers of continuing education fall into two 
groups: (1) national organisations, ahd* (2) regional and local 
organisation's. Each of J these two groups can be further divided. 

• 372 : ■ 
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National Organisations ^ 

I Organisations engaged in facilitating, co-ordinating, administe- 

ring and providing continuing education resources. (e.g., The 
Education Department, The National Council, of Adult Education, 
The Maori Education Foundation). . 



II 



III 



IV 



Organisations engaged directly in continuing education. (e.g.. 
The Correspondence School, The Extramural Studies Department of 
Massey University). * . ' 

Other organisations which direct some of their eneAies towards 
continuing education. , (e.g v , The Churches Educatioh Commission, 
The New Zealand Industrial Design Council, The New Zealand 
Theatre federation Inc.). 

Organisations whose continuing education programmes are directed 
to special groups and,' as such, not generally open t?^> the public, 
.(e.g., The New Zealand Policy Department, The New Zealand Society 
f Accountants, The Tutor Training Unit). 



Regional and Local Organisations 

I , Organisations not (generally) engaged 'in continuing education as 

such, but involved in facilitating co-ordinating or administering, 
(e.g., Art Galleries, Citizens 1 Advice Bureau)! 

IT Educational organisations engaged directly in continuing education. 

(e.g., Teachers 1 Colleges, Technifcal Institutes, Counselling 
\ Centres , Sports Bodies). ■ . 



( 
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Appendix C: Statistics 1 s 



Table 1: Recent Expenditure on v Tertiary Education 
( '(Rounded to nearest half million) 



9** 



Institution 




19 76 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Universities 




93m 


110.5m 


122.5m 


138m 


Teachers Colleges 




45m ' 


A 8m 


47.5m 


- 53m 


Technical Collegesj 
Community Colleges 




36m 
1 . 5m 


43m ) 
2m j 


52 . 5m 


' 62 . 5m 



Source: Estimates 

Note: Not adjusted for inflation. 



TaUle 2: Numbers' of Students Attending Tertiary 
Sectors of ' Education % System • 
(Both full and part-time) 



Institution 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Universities (including 








extramural) 


46,421 


47,178 


48,511 


Teachers Colleges (in- 








cluding kindergarten) 


7,521 . 


6,837 


6,2 34 


Technical Colleges and 








Community Colleges 




i 




(Also Technical Cor- 








respondence Institute) 


123,873 


123,457 


141,770 



Stfurce: E-l 
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Table 3: Annual Research Grants (1000s of $) 



Institution 1976 1977 1978 



Universities - 250 500 750 

N^CER 379 456 493 

Education Department - 215 205 



Source: Estimates 



( 



Table 4: Growth. in Numbers of Adult Students Learning 
by Correspondence 



Institution 1976 1977 1978 



Technical Correspondence f 
School . 21,712* 22,022 26,404 

Correspondence* School - * 5,437 6,558 ' 9,212 

Massey University * 1 

(Extramural) % < 6,314* t 6,099 , 6,4$8 

; — : — : — i t __ 
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Appendix D: Recent Research in Continuing Education ) 

In order to obtain information about research currently in progress, we 
circulated a questionnaire to appropriate institutions. The list below 

is based on the replies received. " 

U i . 

1 Continuing Education Research in the Universities 

I ^Auckland University 

Higher Education Research Office: Research into University 

'Teaching* and Learning. < 

Careers Advisory Service: Destination of Graduates. 

/ ' Centre f&r Continuing Education and the Education Department 

/ of Auckland University: Disadvantaged Readers, New Start 

for Mature Students, Adult Assessment, Survey of Clients' 

4 3? 

Needs, Growth o^f Knowledge and Inequality in New Zealand. 

II University of Waikato 

* Education- Department: Changing Teacher Behaviour, Continuing 
Education of Parents via Radio. ■ s^. 

> . . - ; 

FII Massey University 

Education Department: " Hawkes Bay Community College (New 
Zealand Department of Education con*tracth Trade Mathematics 
* 4 4 (New Zealand Department of Education Contract). 

Extension Studies: Adult Education 1945-75. m , . 



IV Victoria University, * 
university Teaching and Resource Centre: Teaching ^nd 
Learning, Keller Principles and Mathematics %o\irses . 
Extension Studies: Survey of Present^ Education Resources 

- 4 in pEngland.^* 

'/ 

V Canterbury. University , • 

Education B^pactment : p RNZAFUniversity ^cheme, Adult ' 

V Students at Hagiey, N'ursing Studies and Nih^sin^ Education, 

Age Differences in the memory of Students. 

/Extension Studies: Adult Students at Hagiey Hr*gh. 

> f 

Education Research arid Advisory Unit: Internal Publications 
on Non-€raduates and. Assessment . • 
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VI Lincoln College 

Careers Advisory Office: Destination of Ex-St>udents . 

VII Otago University 

Department of Education: Evening Classes for Adults, Adults 
at Threej Institutions. ■ 
Higher Education Development ^Centre : Educational Technology 
in Industry in New Zealand, Tutor Student Interaction in 
Distance Education. 

Continuing Education Research in the Technical Institutes 

I ''Christchurch Technical Institute m y '' 

Lathe Measurement Exercise/Study. 

II Technical Correspondence Ins titute 

Readability of TCI Assignments, English for Polynesians. 

III Central Institute of Technology 
Readability of Textbooks. 

IV , Hawkes Bay Community Co ji.e ge • ' , 

Study of HawRes Bay students. 

S ■ 

V Auckland Technical Institute 
Evaluation' of DECAL. w 

Continuing Education Research in the Xeachers Colleges 



I • Auckland Secondary 

II /^Palmers ton North 



Curriculum Research Project i'n Music Education-. 



Evaluat ion of AST unit courses . 

III ^Wellington „ 

1 The Impact of^the^w Unit Policy on WTC Programmes,- Micro 
teaching in Student Teacher 'Training, Self Instructional 
Audio-visual Modules. ' 

IV* ' Chris tchurch' . 



Enjf-'on and Concurrent. Teacn^&P" Training . 



\ . ■* 



■ t 
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V Dunedin v * 

,The Effects of the New B.Ed. Programmes. 

Continuing Education Research in Statutory Bodies 

I Education Department 

Hawkes J^ay Community College Survey, Continuing Education 
Survey, Adult Learning Activities in Christchurch , Re- 

^ training courses for women in Technical Institutes, 
Evaluation of Technical Institute Nurse Training, Trade 

- Mathematics . , . 

II e Vocational Training Council 1 ^ 

Effectiveness of VTC Supervisory Training, Nature aj; 
Extent of Clerical Training, Career Opportunities for 
Women in the Apparel Industry, Study of. Female Apprentices 
, in Electronics Industry, Case ^tudies in the Multicultural 

Work Force, Work Outcome Preferences in Three Cultures, 
The ^Hiring Process in ttve Multicultural Workforce, A Study 
of Labour Stability Cross Culturally. • 

IIP New Zealand Council for Educational Research . 

Parkyn Follow-Up, Evaluation of Apprenticeship Courses, 
Teachers on Fiji Scheme of Cooperation, Survey of Tech- 
nician Training, Vocational Guidance of School Leavers, 
Readability of Long Distance Learning Study Materials, 
Development and Evaluation of a Civil Flight Instructors 
IT Course, Vocational Language Training for Migrants, Fire 
* Service Selection, Study Habits for Tertiary Students.- * 

Continuing Education Research in Voluntary Associations/ 

I New Zealand Education Institute 

* * * 

Research' into Rural. Communi ty" At ti tudes to, Education. 

i 

II University Students Association ' - 
Income and Expenditure on Tertiary Education. 
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Appendix E: Analysis of Topics of Degree apd Diploma 'Studies 
of Continuing Education 1970^79 * 



Institutions Studied 

I Secondary School Extension Programmes 

II Adul ts Returning to Secondary Schools 
-III University - Full Time or Part Time 

IV University Extension, Programmes 
University Extramural Enrolments 

VI Teachers^College, Teacher Research, 

In-service Training 

VII Tec^ical' Institute and Community Colleges 

VIII 'Correspondence Organisations 

IX • Radio New Zealand Continuing Education 

Unit 

X Public Libraries, NZCER, Statutory Bodies 



Number of Studies 

r 

' 1 * 

19 * 
' 3 \ 
2 

6 



Voluntary Organization Studied 
WEA 



I > 
II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 
VII 



ommi ttee 



Country Women's Co-ordinat|/(ig^t 
Playcentre Movement 
Marriage Guidance Council 
Wairarapa Community Action Programme 
Nelson Community Education Service 
Learping Exchanges 



VIII Community, Services 



25 



Training Studied 



I Industrial Training ' Service 

II Industry Training Boards 

III S tate Servit:esi Commission 

IV Government Departments 

V NZ institute of Managejnent . 

VI NZ Ballet School 

VII NZ Drama School 



19 
7 
2 

19 



VIII Professional Associations 



Not§;* this is, of course, not a i complete analysis as a* numbe,r of t 
studies were no doubt unidentified — *Which probably, sugg^ts 
that more care is required in the sfe-lecti£>n, of deseripti^ 
titles, for university theses. <!r 

Soutce: Derived from Pickens, K t A. Unpublis Degree -rcrtd J^ploma 
m Studies 'in* -Education, New Zealand, Journal of ETducafdbfral 
Studies, 10, 2; 11; IA 9 1. ; 





■ Commentary * .• ■ 

John Clift , " * 

■ \ University Teaching- and J^earcfrCentre 
.Victoria, University of. Wellington 

- 



Ih-t>heir "pa^er Denny Garrett, Alistair £aterson and Graham Wagnet fbun^ 
^ it necessary first to Consider the meanings of the terms 'continuing 

edu^tipr; 1 and 'research 1 . 'Th*ey* defined ^continuing education 1 in its 




Widest' sense as 'that education, which is pursued by people who fiave 
0 left school and are no longer required to attend it., This definition 
^ ; r>s unclucies formal as well as informal kinds of education, as wWlr-ets any 

• V - • T- 1 

»^ t;hat is specifically vocational*. ^> * 

t. \ Their paper went on- to consider mainly research carried out within 

.*V^or about \ the tertiary ^institutions: universfties , teachers collets, 
^ S\ technical institutes, community centres, etc., and thi's emphasis on 
\he tertiary level was reflected !in the other papers presented 'at the 

^/Conference. For example, there were two >papers dealing with student 

1 ? 
matters, 'a group of papers dealing with teacher education >an*l, of 

course, a symposium given over to research carried out in teachers 

tt, 3 \ 

* colleges - the only paper outside this general framework was Graham 

Hunt's paper on Determining Mathematical Competencies in Needs-Based 
Carpentry Training. * 

While research of this kind tend£ to illuminate the area, providing 
recommendations and directions' for future investigation, it is a very 
tenuous platform upon which to draw conclusions for development of 
future policies. For example, Marianne Tremaine's study on extramural 
student withdrawal highlighted the need to explore^ the phrasfe 'lack of 




1. Marianne Tremaine, Why Students Withdraw; John Of fenSerge?,' " 

A> Purvey of^Drzta Processing Students 1967-19^8. 

2. David and K.M. Battersby, The Supervised and the Supervisor^ 

David Battersby, Beginning Teachers: Modern Day Robinson Crusoes. 

I 

3. W.J, Harper and G.H. Robinson, Research Interests in Teachers 
Colleges; Ian Stewart, Directions for Research in Teachers Colleges. 
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time- 1 before any real and concrete conclusions could 13a reached. More- 
over, the paper tejaded t^J^nore-^^^od^r" :>f vocationally oriented re- 
search ^related to staff training and technical ^raining^carried out in 
organisations such as those with a specific responsibility for training, 
such as the Armed Forces and Industry. I personally felt this was a 
serious limitation, as was the very conservative approach to the gather- 
t ing of information from journals, such as Continuing Education, which, 
while one might automatically turn to them, one would not, see them as 
possibly the main source of information. Other journals, South Pacific 
Journal of Teacher Education, British Journal of Educational Technology , 
Higher Education^ JourriaU of Bio-communicatioyi and many others are a 
large source of studies related to this general definition of ,'cohtinuing 
education' . * 

Having called attention to the difficulties o? definition, I conclude 
by noting that the general themes that seemed to come out of this paper, 

and the other papers on 'continuing education 1 were: 

c 

I. fbie need for more specific training of those^engaged in research 



2. The need for more support of those engaged in research. 

3. The need for more communication between researchers. 

4. The need for a more comprehensive definition of what constitutes 
research. 

5. The problem of dissemination. 



/ 
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